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Preface 


I belong to a post-nostalgic generation. A day before the coup that 
triggered the collapse of the Soviet Union in August 1991, I was on 
a brief return visit to Moscow, having recently moved to a unified 
Germany with my parents. What drew me to this topic was a wish to 
understand the way people feel about the disintegration of empires, and 
what the political consequences of such a feeling might be. 

I was sentimental about friends, relatives, games, and certain tastes, but 
had no concept of states or nations at this point. For my parents and their 
circle of academics and publishers, on the other hand, the previous decade 
had been a time of interesting changes. The international ‘Republic of 
Letters’ had already become more permeable in the 1980s, as the Iron 
Curtain started to go. At the time, George Soros was supporting numerous 
academic initiatives in eastern Europe. One evening, he visited our appart- 
ment, and my mother took this as a welcome opportunity to provoke some 
doubts about things that I had been exposed to at school. ‘Do you know 
who this uncle is?’ she whispered. “He is a capitalist!’ More confusions were 
soon to come. In 1990, my parents were finally allowed to take up academic 
scholarships in Germany, which they had received in the late 1970s but 
were not allowed to pursue at the time. Now they were free to see the 
objects and hear the languages, which they knew in great detail from slide 
shows and books but never imagined they would see in real life. The formal 
dissolution of the Soviet state was a promise of freedom, which many 
understood in terms of geographical mobility and the opportunity to travel 
to places where, in a sense, European culture had been produced. 

They began in northern Italy. During the odd four-hour visit to the 
Uffizi, I was puzzled by their exclamations like: “Oh, I didn’t know this Fra 
Angelico was so small. In the reproductions it always seemed very big.’ 
In Florence, a policeman kindly let us drive the wrong way up a one-way 
street because he thought we were exotic. In Fiesole, on the way to the 
European University Institute, my father tried to order food in Latin only 
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to find that nobody understands him, after which he had to resort to 
imitating the sounds of various animals that he wanted to eat. Even an 
elderly monk who got a ride up the hill with us told us that they ‘only speak 
Latin in the Vatican’. 

In Liguria, the great theorist of nationalism, Ernest Gellner, who had 
been our guest in Moscow in the 1980s, hosted us in his little house of 
stone, boiling water on an old stove that we call in Russian ‘burzhuika’, the 
‘bourgeois one’. Perched against a rock above the small village of Glori, 
near Imperia, the house boasted an incredible view of the Mediterranean, 
with the contours of Corsica somewhere in the mist. In 1992, Soviet Russia 
began to recede into the distance, like Corsica. Meanwhile, Moscow was 
taken over by rampant capitalist slogans such as ‘Moscow property will 
always have value’. 

In central Europe and the United States, ironic nostalgia for the lost 
Soviet civilization had become a commercial product and a successful 
model for making works of art. In another attempt at education, my 
mother decided to take me to documenta X, Germany’s most celebrated 
modern art fair at Kassel, where I saw Ilya Kabakov’s installation The Soviet 
toilet, perhaps the first piece of ironic counter-nostalgia that I am aware of. 
It was simply baffling to me at the time that someone could take an object 
of use that was still fresh in my memory, supply it with a neat German 
label, and have hordes of international tourists pay to visit it. Even 
disgusting toilets, especially those, had become important in this collective 
Anatomy of Nostalgia, which eventually saw numerous expressions like the 
Museum of Communism in Prague, Café Das Kapital in Moscow, books 
like Alexei Yurchak’s Everything Was Forever, Until It Was No More (2006), 
and transnational post-Soviet Balkan fusion bands like Gogol Bordelo. 

The first time I could try out my own version of a post-nostalgic story of 
a state that is no more was when I had to teach Marx’s Capital in an 
introductory course in social theory called ‘Power, Identity, and 
Resistance’ at the University of Chicago. To a group of undergraduates 
from the American Midwest, China, and Nigeria, born after the Cold War, 
the fact that I was born in the Soviet Union suddenly began to form part of 
my package of curiosities in European culture. I even saw Ilya and Emilia 
Kabakov there once during an event organized by the Renaissance Society. 
But he no longer wanted to talk about toilets, his wife and manager 
asserted: his new subject was ‘utopia’. 

The political influence of people who, living in the aftermath of the First 
World War, imagined themselves as a rare, soon to be extinct, species from 
a past world interests me because I have lived in three societies in which 
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‘leopard identities’ — to allude to Lampedusa and Visconti — play an 
important role: Russia and the Russian community abroad; Germany, 
particularly East Germany; and the United Kingdom. In each of these 
communities, it is common for intellectuals to think of themselves as 
mediators to a bygone world, be it the Soviet Union, divided Germany, 
or the British Empire. At the same time, in Germany and later in 
Cambridge, people around me had grown up being unequivocally enthu- 
siastic about the European Union. Looking back at the 1990s and early 
2000s, European integration then seemed to hold a palpable promise of 
progress, untarnished by the crises of economic inequality and migration. 
The people in my book inhabited a world that combined impressions of 
Europe’s imperial past with visions of its future, with all the ideological 
baggage that such a combination entails. Trying to understand them 
helped me understand the messy, contradictory connections between 
empire and utopia, which remain alive in Europe today. 

Studying imperial memory academically unexpectedly opened up 
a humorous connection between the different kinds of memory and nostal- 
gia I had encountered in German and Russian society. As a PhD student in 
Cambridge, I was once seated next to the wife of the master of Peterhouse, 
Lady Wilson, whose grandmother was the Baltic Baroness Moura Budberg. 
After I explained that one of the subjects of my research was a Baltic German 
nobleman called Hermann Keyserling, she exclaimed to her husband: ‘Please 
meet Dina. I just found out that we are related!’ 

I began to reconstruct an image of Europe that I had only known from my 
own grandparents’ accounts of their past. What they have in common with 
that of the nobles I studied is the international, or at least interregional, 
geography that underlies their memories. Two of my Jewish grandparents 
were nostalgic for the peripheral cosmopolitanism of central Europe, of 
Odessa on the Black Sea and Czernowitz in the Bukovina. My grandfather 
from Azerbaijan reminisces about the cosmopolitan city that was Baku, and 
his house, which used to belong to a Caucasian princely family, the Utsmievs, 
but after the Soviets took over, was filled with many different families of 
German, Armenian, Jewish, and Russian descent. My Russian grandmother, 
daughter of a kulak who lost everything in 1929 and saved his family by landing 
a job as an accountant for Moscow State University, also has an ‘international’ 
kind of nostalgia. She came to Austria with the Soviet military on 16 May 1945, 
at the age of 19. The four years she spent there working as a stenographer for 
the Allied Control Council gave her a very vivid sense of the imperial past that 
was still haunting the city. Somewhere between these two aftermaths of 
empires, the post-Soviet and the post-Habsburg, are the contours of this book. 
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Introduction 


In December 1917, delegations from Russia, Ukraine, Austria-Hungary, 
Prussia, Bavaria, Bulgaria, and the Ottoman Empire travelled to Brest- 
Litovsk in the prospect of peace. In this ruined market town, only the train 
station and the nineteenth-century citadel were still standing. Before the 
war, Brest used to link the inland colonies of the Russian Empire with its 
commercial veins. Now under German control, it served as a market for 
a different kind of commodity: political prestige. 

On the table were not only issues of territorial integrity but the question 
of legitimate succession to Europe’s vanishing empires.’ The Russian 
Empire’s losses in the war precipitated a revolution in Petrograd 
in February 1917, which enabled the Bolsheviks, a party formed in exile, 
to assume control over the state in a coup in October of that year. They saw 
themselves as the vanguard of a new humanity, which had come to replace 
Europe’s bankrupt imperial elites. After the tsar’s abdication and the fail- 
ures of the Provisional Government, they handled the Russian Empire’s 
defeat and initiated the peace talks.* Two years after the event, journalists 


" For more on Brest-Litovsk before the war, see Kh. Zonenberg, Istoria goroda Brest-Litovska. 
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especially Mark von Hagen, “The Russian Empire’, and Ronald G. Suny, “The Russian Empire’, in 
After Empire. Multiethnic Societies and Nation-Building. The Soviet Union and the Russian, Ottoman, 
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(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1979), and Charles Tilly, European Revolutions, 1492-1992 
(Oxford: Blackwell, 1993). For a more comprehensive literature, see Jonathan Smele (ed. and annot.), 
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such as the American John Reed presented the Bolshevik rise to power as 
an inevitable revolution with global potential.’ 

Nikolai Lenin, a pseudonym he derived from the river of his Siberian 
exile, considered the collapse of imperial governments in the war to be the 
final culmination of global capitalism. He noted that previous theoretical 
models of imperial crises, which he had studied in libraries in London, 
Bern, and Zurich, failed to predict the impact of wars between empires on 
the ability of revolutionary groups to gain control over states. Now that 
even the former Russian Empire with its tiny working class had Workers’ 
and Soldiers’ Councils, a revolution seemed more likely in the rest of 
Europe as well.* 

However, this is not in fact what happened in most of central Europe in 
the decades between 1917 and 1939. Even if we compare the changes during 
this time with more critical, non-Bolshevik perspectives on the Russian 
case, central Europe experienced a less radical transformation in this 
interval. The societies west of the new Russian border did not change 
their social, institutional, and economic basis to the same degree. Some of 
the more radical changes, such as giving women the vote, which immedi- 
ately increased the number of active citizens in Europe, were not the work 
of new republican governments. Thus in Britain, a surviving empire and 
a monarchy, national citizenship and women’s suffrage also replaced 
imperial forms of subjecthood after the First World War.’ 

This remained so until the new divisions of Germany and eastern 
Europe, which took place in the aftermath of the Hitler-Stalin pact of 
1939 and the Yalta Conference of 1945. Before this time, seemingly radical 
changes like the abolition of monarchies in twenty-two German princely 
states and in Austria were the effects of mostly liberal constitutional 
reforms. Acts of retribution against the old elites were also more moderate 
in central Europe than in Russia. Most members of the Habsburgs, 
Hohenzollerns, and other families survived in exile. There were no 
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twentieth-century Marie Antoinettes west of the Curzon line, even though 
writers like the Austrian Stefan Zweig did invoke her name in a bestselling 
biography.° Revolutionary situations did happen between 1918 and 1922 in 
various cities, like Munich, Berlin, Kiel, Turin, and Budapest. But in many 
cases, radical movements associated with disbanded officer corps of the old 
imperial armies were more successful there than the contemporary socialist 
and anarchist movements or the relatively local sailors’ mutinies. 
Moreover, new leaders on the left and the right, including Mussolini in 
Rome, Friedrich Ebert in Weimar, Adolf Hitler in Potsdam, and Franco in 
Spain all sought public accreditation from the representatives of Europe’s 
traditional elites.” 

By 1924, the most charismatic of the revolutionary leaders on the left, 
people like Kurt Eisner in Munich, Karl Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg 
in Berlin, and Giacomo Matteotti in Rome, became victims of political 
assassination alongside liberal reformers such as Walther Rathenau; others, 
such as Antonio Gramsci, Béla Kun, and György Lukács, were imprisoned 
or went into exile. Among historians, there were only two brief moments 
when the events in Germany were discussed under the label of ‘revolu- 
tions’. The first was when the Russian socialists such as Larisa Reisner and 
Karl Radek hoped to encourage a revolution there in the early 19208." 
The second time was in the aftermath of 1968, when historians who were 
disenchanted with the actions of the Soviet Union in their own lifetime 
sought to recover an alternative history of European socialism.” 

This book argues that intellectual communities and transnational cul- 
tural networks played a key role in establishing a consensus against revolu- 
tion in central Europe. Looking chiefly at the decades between the 
revolution in Russia in 1917 and the beginning of Europe’s post-war 
integration in 1957, I suggest that during this period, the old elites of 
continental Europe managed to convert their imperial prestige into new 
forms of power. The limited degree to which the Bolshevik revolution was 
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able to spread west, this book argues, had much to do with the existence of 
media in which some vocal members of the European intelligentsia could 
discuss their own implicated role in the process of imperial decline, and 
even share a certain degree of enthusiasm for the revolutions. 

The post-imperial transition in central Europe between 1917 and the 
1930s was closer in character to British imperial reforms between the 
abolition of slavery of 1833 and the Representation of the People Act of 
1918 than to the revolutions in Russia.'° Why did revolutions not gain more 
public support west of Russia? There cannot be any one answer to this 
question, but this book contributes something to this larger question by 
highlighting the factor of social prestige in the transformation of power. 
Recovering the transnational sociability and intellectual production of 
a group of, mostly liberal, German-speaking authors, it reveals the persis- 
tent authority of people who belonged to the former elites of multiple 
continental empires." They considered themselves implicated in Europe’s 
imperial past, even though, as one of them put it, they were ‘historically 
speaking, dead’.”* 

Memoirs and autobiographic reflections were one domain in which their 
imperial memories circulated. But the German-speaking aristocratic intel- 
lectuals of interwar Europe also became political activists and theorists of 
internationalism in interwar European institutions such as The Hague 
Academy of International Law, newly founded academies of leadership like 
the Darmstadt School of Wisdom, or the League of Nations unions.” 
Joining voices with more radical contemporaries who criticized parliamen- 
tary democracies and bourgeois values from the Left and the Right, they 
formed a peculiar international from above, which had the power to give or 
deny recognition in Europe’s informal circles of elite sociability. In this 
way, the old Germanic elites fulfilled a double function. In Germany, they 
helped to overcome Germany’s intellectual isolation by mobilizing their 
international connections. Internationally, they embodied the ‘old’ world 
of Europe’s continental empires. They also became self-proclaimed repre- 
sentatives of Europe in encounters with the new intellectuals of the non- 


1 See Gregory Claeys, The French Revolution Debate in Britain: The Origins of Modern Politics 
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Western world, including global stars such as the Indian poet 
Rabindranath Tagore. 

The position of German intellectuals changed dramatically between the 
two peace treaties that ended the First World War. At Brest-Litovsk, 
Germany and Austria-Hungary were winning and dictating the terms. 
By contrast, the Peace of Versailles not only prominently marked 
Germany’s defeat as a nation. It also identified the old German-speaking 
elites as the representatives of more than one dismantled empire. As this 
book will show, however, paradoxically, this gave Germanic intellectuals 
greater international reach. As figures of precarious status, they provided 
the post-imperial societies of Europe with a personal vision of transition 
that they otherwise lacked.'* 

As members ofa transnational elite, they actively resisted thinking about 
their present in terms of ‘old’ and ‘new’ regimes, which many contempor- 
ary political movements tried to establish. Such attitudes to revolutions 
have been previously expressed in British political thought in response to 
the French Revolution and the anti-Napoleonic struggles.” In the new 
international situation emerging around the League of Nations and other 
international bodies, the association of the German elites with multiple 
vanished empires, offered a unique form of cultural capital. 

Looking back at the decade which followed Brest-Litovsk, Baron Taube, 
a former Russian senator remarked: “We are truly living in strange times. 
Former ministers, field marshals who had been dismissed and monarchs 
without a throne’ are putting the work they had been trained to do to rest 
in order to put to paper in haste the things which they had lived and seen 
‘in happier days, when they were still in power’. But even as memoirists, 
these ‘subjective witnesses of the first rank’, Baron Taube argued, could not 
be trusted because in remembering, they wanted to expiate themselves. 
By contrast, he thought that his own memory of the events he dubbed the 
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‘Great Catastrophe had more public value, if only because many senior 
diplomats representing their empires at Brest-Litovsk were also soon 
removed from the political stage.” People like Taube were not just obser- 
vers in the ‘second row of the ministerial lodge of the Russian empire’. He 
belonged to a rank of past historical actors, who were also leading inter- 
nationalists of their generation. 

To reconstruct how the intellectual communities of Europe remained 
connected through shared imperial mentalities, I look at authors who were 
social celebrities or well known in these circles. Some of the most visible 
personalities in these circles of post-imperial sociability were authors and 
intellectuals of aristocratic background, often with connections in imperial 
civil service or international law. These included the diarist Count Harry 
Kessler, a committed internationalist who was a Prussian officer with 
Anglo-Irish roots; Count Hermann Keyserling, a Baltic Baron who became 
a philosopher of global travel and identity, and Baron Hans-Hasso von 
Veltheim, a German Orientalist with a cosmopolitan social circle. 
The Austrian prince Karl Anton Rohan, a lobbyist and founder of the 
organization that preceded UNESCO, was a more important personality 
connecting old Europe with intellectuals, bankers, and industrialists of the 
post-war era, as well as building some ties to the nascent fascist movement 
in Italy. Count Coudenhove-Kalergi, the activist of Pan-European unity, 
was equally well known in central Europe, Britain, and the United States. 
Baron Mikhail von Taube was an international lawyer from the Russian 
Empire teaching in Sweden, Germany, and the Netherlands. 
As individuals and members of a wider network of intellectual commu- 
nities, these authors and others of similar background contributed to the 
growth of an internationalist mentality by sharing experiences of the First 
World War, as well as successive crises of European democracies and 
economies. Their family networks past and present gave them a personal 
connection to multiple processes of revolution and reform which took 
place almost simultaneously in Ireland, Russia, Germany, and Austria- 
Hungary. They were, to adopt Donald Winnicott’s term, ‘transitional’ 
subjects for post-imperial societies. ® Their family histories, connecting 


7 His own reflections comprise Michael Freiherr von Taube, Rußland und Westeuropa (RufSlands 
historische Sonderentwicklung in der europäischen Völkergemeinschaft), Institut für internationales 
Recht an der Universität Kiel (Berlin: Stilke, 1928); and Prof. bar. M.A. Taube, Vechnyi mir ili 
vechnaia voina? (Mysli o „Ligi Natsii“) (Berlin: Detinets, 1922). 
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them to the history of more than one empire, helped others make sense of 
the transition from imperial to post-imperial Europe. 


Power, prestige, and the limits of imperial decline 


Readers of international news were unlikely to have heard of Brest-Litovsk 
before the peace treaty. In 1915, the English-speaking educated public was 
interested in the region mostly because it was home to the bison, Europe’s 
biggest animal, whose extinction was imminent because of the protracted 
war. ‘But for the jealous protection of the Tsar it would, even here, long 
since have vanished’, lamented the ///ustrated London News, if it weren’t for 
the ‘zoos or private parks such as those of the Duke of Bedford, and of 
Count Potocky, in Volhynia’.'” Few could foresee then that in 1918, 
Europe’s last tsar and his family would vanish even before the last bisons. 

But to more astute analysts of modern empires such as John Hobson, the 
war merely highlighted what he had already observed nearly two decades 
earlier: empires persisted despite the fact that the majority of their popula- 
tions lacked a common interest in imperialism.*° Instead, as complex 
systems of social and economic relations, empires brought benefits to 
particular, increasingly global, commercial, and financial enterprises, 
which included the old dynasties as the oldest holders of capital in their 
empires. These national and transnational minorities were the chief ben- 
eficiaries of empires, and as such Hobson’s readers such as Lenin concen- 
trated their critique on them. 

Other theorists of empire agreed with much of this analysis but were 
more sceptical in their conclusions. They believed that cultural values such 
as prestige were just as significant in maintaining stability in empires, 
which meant that even the supposed enlightenment of imperial subjects 
about their true interests would not necessarily lead to revolution. What 
I want to underline is that intellectuals and civil servants working for 
empires were among those minorities who benefited from empires by 
enjoying the existence of special honours, cultural goods, and the benefits 
of a multicultural identity. 

In this book, I look at one of the subgroups of these intellectual elites 
who could be described as a kind of European imperial intelligentsia. Like 
the Russian origin of this term suggests, this group comprised critics of 
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imperial governments who were simultaneously profoundly implicated in 
their imperial economic and cultural systems of prestige. They questioned 
the way ideas of the nation, of culture and civilization, were used to justify 
imperial rule, and yet they also questioned the way these were used by the 
revolutionaries.” In this capacity, they can serve as guides to a social and 
intellectual history of continental European imperialism that could build 
on the work of scholars of the British Empire and, more recently, expanded 
in the form of the history of international political thought.** In addition, 
their perspective on empire opens up new possibilities for a more modest 
form of global and transnational history of imperialism after the age of 
empire.” The theorists and witnesses of the twentieth-century revolutions 
engaged with modernist forms of narrative and contemporary traditions in 
philosophy to make sense of their particular condition. They lived in an age 
in which empires declined, yet imperialism persisted. Moreover, their ideas 
of empire had formed in a trans-imperial context, reflecting the character 
of elite sociability in the Belle Epoque as well as the cultural traditions of 
European education.** Yet their peculiar endorsement of imperialism 
without empires was frequently constructed in highly traditional forms 
of writing, which hearkened back to the idea of a united Europe. Their 
golden age was anchored in the ‘non-radical’ moments of the enlight- 
enment, in the cosmopolitan nationalism of liberals such as Mazzini, in 
technocratic idealism of the Saint Simonians and Cobden, and the aes- 
thetic reform movements of William Morris and the Theosophical 
Society.” The political thought of the twentieth-century internationalist 
configuration that is at the centre of my attention in this book takes the 
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form of autobiographies, diaries, memoirs, and classical dramatic fiction, 
along with treatises and other works of theory. 

As one French publisher put it in 1920: “Que nous réserve le vingtième 
siècle? L’Europe pourra-t-elle maintenir son hégémonie exclusive sur le 
monde?’ [“What does the twentieth century hold in stock for us? Will 
Europe be able to maintain her exclusive hegemony over the world?’] 
In times of “dismemberment of the Russian, Austro-Hungarian and 
other empires’, these questions worried even those who had been critical 
of previous imperial excesses.*° In fact, things had been falling apart in 
Europe’s other empires, too.” Calls for national self-determination and 
home rule reached as far as the telegraph cables and the imperial liners, 
from the Atlantic to the Indian Oceans, across the Mediterranean, the 
Irish, and the Baltic Seas.”* Increasingly, imperial governments were per- 
ceived as holders of an oppressive, alien type of rule that went against the 
interests of the majority of their subjects — metropolitan, peripheral, and 
colonial.” For a short while, the Ottoman and German empires and 
Austria-Hungary survived; but by 1922, these powers also unravelled. 
In the period between 1916 and 1922, new national republics like 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and the three 
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Baltic states, emerged, alongside new federations like the Kingdom of 
Yugoslavia or the League of Nations. Particularly in the lands formerly 
belonging to the defeated empires of continental Europe, the old land- 
owning, military, and political elites seemed discredited. 

In Russia, dismantling the old elites went further than anywhere else in 
Europe. The Bolshevik party began its rise to power by calling into 
question the very basic hierarchies of rank inside the imperial army. 
A ‘Decree on the destruction of estates and civil honours’ followed, 
which proclaimed the abolition of all status of privilege alongside deprived 
statuses like that of a peasant. What remained were the ‘free peoples of 
Russia’.*° The Romanoffs, whose Russian-sounding name obscured their 
relation to the German houses of Schleswig and of Hessen-Darmstadt, had 
already been exposed as ‘inner Germans’ and enemies of their former 
subjects under the Kerenski administration. Under the Bolsheviks, they 
were executed without trial along with their valet, their cook, and their 
butler, away from the public eye, in the heart of the Urals, where many 
Russian socialists and anarchists had been spending their prison sentences 
since the 1880s.” Some among the Bolsheviks thought that such actions 
were necessary in order to achieve the kind of self-determination they were 
seeking for the former imperial subjects. Former inner peripheries like the 
‘Pale of Settlement’, a large rural ghetto created by Catherine II of Russia, 
to which the Jews of Russia had been confined, were decolonized.** Their 
demand for self-determination also extended to the subject peoples of 
other empires, such as the Armenians, as well as the Baltic territories 
now claimed by the German Empire.” But to say that in tearing down 
the old regimes, the Bolsheviks became universal spokesmen for the 


*° ‘Deklaratsia prav narodov Rossii’ (2/15 November 1915) and ‘Dekret ob unichtozhenii soslovii 


i grazhdanskikh chinov’ (11/24 November 1917), in Dekrety sovetskoi vlasti (Moscow: 
Gosudarstvennoe izdatelstvo politicheskoi literatury, 1957), 39-40 and 72. 

** On the changing image of the Romanoffs during the war, see Boris Kolonitskii, Tragicheskaya 
erotika. Obrazy imperatorskoi semi v gody Pervoi mirovoi voiny (Moscow: Novoe Literaturnoe 
Obozrenie, 2010). 

* On the concept of internal colonization, cf. Michael Hechter, Internal Colonialism. The Celtic Fringe 

in British National Development (1975, new edition, New Brunswick: Transaction, 1999). As applied 

to the Russian Empire, see Alexander Etkind, Ilya Kukulin, and Dirk Uffelmann (eds.), Tam, vnutri. 
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Concerning the decree 13 ‘On Turkish Armenia’, Pravda (29 December 1917), see Serif Mardin, 
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and the Russian, Ottoman, and Habsburg Empires, ed. Karen Barkey and Mark von Hagen (Boulder: 
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world’s subalterns would be misleading.** They were dismissive of the 
Ukrainian constitutional democrats, for instance, who were their closest 
rivals in imperial succession. Internally, they also unleashed a brutal civil 
war, now known as the Red Terror.” The ‘Lenin’ moment supported those 
post-imperial emancipation movements that helped secure the power of 
the party.” 

Elsewhere in Europe, the most visible representatives of the old elites, 
that is, Europe’s ruling dynasties, the officers of the imperial armies and 
other civil and diplomatic servants, also had to go. Most of the aristocratic 
families of Europe were of German background, but more recently, had 
closer ties to Britain. Their genealogies dated back to the Holy Roman 
Empire of the German Nation, dissolved by Napoleon in 1806. Three of 
the monarchs whose empires were involved in the First World War called 
Queen Victoria ‘grandma’, and English was spoken at home not only in 
the households of the British royal family but also in that of the 
Romanoffs and among the Baltic nobility. A popular desire to discredit 
these elites was the most visible effect of the war on post-war Europe. 
In Germany and Austria, members of the Hohenzollerns, the 
Wittelsbachs, and the Habsburgs, went into exile in 1918. In Austria, the 
Habsburgs were not only forced to abdicate but became a kind of familia 
non grata. In Britain, the ruling Saxe-Coburg Gothas had changed their 
name to Windsor, which was more rooted in national geography.” But 
even at a lower level of power, aristocratic families in the Baltic states and in 
Czechoslovakia were stigmatized and partially expropriated. For instance, 
family crests of the Baltic Barons were removed from Tallinn’s cathedral in 


34 On shattered hopes in the Bolshevik party as a vanguard of emancipation, particularly as expressed 
among the European left in the 1920s, see especially Pyotr Kropotkin, “The Russian Revolution and 
the Soviet Government. Letter to the Workers of the Western World’, in Labour Leader (22 July 
1920), reprinted in Kropotkin’s Revolutionary Pamphlets, ed. Roger Baldwin (1927) (New York: 
Dover, 1970), 252-256; see also Archiv für Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, 50 (1923), referring 
back to Robert Michels, Zur Soziologie des Parteiwesens in der modernen Demokratie (Leipzig: 
Klinkhardt, 1911). On betrayals of the party from within in the crisis of the First World War, 
Grigory Zinoviev, Der Krieg und die Krise des Sozialismus (Vienna: Verlag fiir Literatur und Politik, 
1924). 

On the changing concept of terror in the course of the revolution, see Oleg Budnitsky, Terrorizm 
v rossiiskom osvoboditel nom dvizhenii (Moscow: Rosspen, 2000). 

Manela, Wilsonian Moment. 

See National Archives, HO 342,469/13, Letter from Lloyd George to the Secretary of State of 
29 August 1915, in “Titles, Styles and Precedence of Members of the Royal Family: Relinquishment 
of German Titles in Favour of British Titles; Adoption of Surnames Mountbatten and Windsor; 
Principles of Entitlement to the Style “Royal Highness” and the Case of the Duke and Duchess of 
Windsor (1917—48), www.heraldica.org/topics/britain/TNA/HO_144_22945.htm, accessed 
5 July 2015. On the wider British context, see Alan G.V. Simmonds, Britain and World War One 
(London and New York: Routledge, 2012). 
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Estonia, and larger forests were nationalized in Czechoslovakia.” 
In continental Europe, the officer corps of the old imperial armies, 
a classic context in which the habits of the old elite were formed, were 
disbanded.” 

However, at the slightly less visible lower level of their elite administration, 
the transformation of post-imperial central Europe was far less dramatic. 
Moreover, the Peace of Versailles shifted attention away from social revolu- 
tions and towards the intention to shame the German nation.*” 
At Versailles, the German negotiators tried to develop a model, which the 
Bolsheviks had pursued in Brest-Litovsk: to dismantle their ruling dynasty 
and key military elites for the sake of saving the nation from the burden of 
defeat.” But the representatives of the surviving empires, Britain and France, 
decided to make the German nation and not the elites of the old German 
Empire appear as the only surviving defeated power, so that it had to pay 
compensation for losses and damages, focusing on recorded atrocities such as 
the ruthless invasion of Belgium.** The cost was exposing Germany as the 
chief culprit behind the war, which emerged as a common purpose in which 
the interests Bolsheviks, who were not invited to Versailles, were aligned 
with those of Britain, France, and the United States.” 


38 For a comprehensive account of this social history, see Lucy Elisabeth Textor, Land Reform in 
Czechoslovakia (London: G. Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1923); Eagle Glassheim, Noble Nationalists. 
The Transformation of the Bohemian Aristocracy (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 2005); 
for an overview of the aristocracy in comparative perspective prior to 1914, see Dominic Lieven, 
The Aristocracy in Europe 1815-1914 (Basingstoke: Macmillan, 1992); for the later twentieth century, 
see Heinz Reif, Adel im 19. und 20. Jahrhundert (Munich: Oldenbourg, 2012); for sociological and 
anthropological perspectives, see Monique de Saint Martin, Lespace de la noblesse (Paris: 
Editions Métailié, 1993); Sofia Tchouikina, Dvorianskaia pamiat’: ‘byushye’ v sovetskom gorode 
(Leningrad, 1920e-30e gody) (St. Petersburg: Izd-vo Evropeiskogo universiteta v StPb, 2006); 
Longina Jakubowska, Patrons of History. Nobility, Capital and Political Transitions in Poland 
(London: Ashgate, 2012). 
The best analysis is from a sociologist of the Weber circle: Franz Carl Endres, ‘Soziologische 
Struktur und ihr entsprechende Ideologien des deutschen Offizierkorps vor dem Weltkriege’, in 
Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, 58:1 (1927), 282-319. 
For a social liberal German perspective on the revolution, see Walther Rathenau, La triple revolu- 
tion, transl. David Roget (Paris-Basel: Editions du Rhin, 1921), esp. 332-333; for an anti-liberal global 
perspective, see Oswald Spengler, Der Mensch und die Technik (Munich: Beck, 1931). 
For a critical German perspective on this post-war settlement, see Maximilian Graf Montgelas, Leitfaden 
zur Kriegsschuldfrage (Berlin: De Gruyter, 1923); and Das deutsche Weißßbuch über die Schuld am Kriege mit 
der Denkschrifi der deutschen Viererkommission zum Schuldbericht der Alliierten und Assoziierten Mächte 
(Charlottenburg: Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft für Politik und Geschichte, 1919). 
Cf. John N. Horne and Alan Kramer, German Atrocities, 1914: A History of Denial (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 2001), ch. 9, “The Moral Reckoning’, 329-365; Isabel V. Hull, “The “Belgian 
Atrocities” and the Laws of War on Land’, in Hull, A Scrap of Paper. Breaking and Making 
International Law during the Great War (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 2014), 51-95. 
*® For the best-known critique, see John Maynard Keynes, The Economic Consequences of the Peace 
(London: Macmillan, 1919). 
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xxxii Introduction 
Politics as conversion: the German elites after Versailles 


By contrast to the unknown city of Brest, Versailles suffered from an excess 
of symbolic significance. It was the place where the new German Empire 
had been proclaimed after France’s defeat by Prussia in 1871. That location 
had in turn been chosen because of Versailles’ historical place in French 
history, as the main residence of the court of the former French monarch, 
who had been deposed and later executed with his family in the course of 
the French revolution of 1789-93. In 1919, it seemed appropriate for the 
purposes of French and British interests to turn Versailles into the place 
where the German nation, and not the German dynasties, was discredited 
as the chief culprit behind the war. The result was that in most of 
continental Europe, the empires saved face and avoided any radical redis- 
tribution of power, opting instead for a joint redistribution of Germany’s 
colonial possessions, along with those of Austria-Hungary and the 
Ottomans. The surviving empires of France and Britain, and the moderate 
successor regimes of imperial Germany and Austria, then embarked on 
a more controlled post-imperial devolution in the rest of Europe. 
In Germany, this involved even socialists like Gustav Noske in the violent 
crushing of emerging riots and uprisings. 

As a result, even though new, socialist governments did come to power 
in Germany and in Austria-Hungary, the public dismantling of the old 
elites did not proceed as ruthlessly as in Bolshevik Russia after Brest- 
Litovsk. Instead, the former emperor, Wilhelm II, former officers of the 
disbanded armies, and former diplomats managed to preserve and even 
augment their prestige as holders of true national dignity which had been 
betrayed by the rest of Europe. An influential strand of national German 
history focuses on the way these dismantled elites paved the way to power 
for Hitler and the Nazis.** But as I want to show, in transnational 


* For ‘special path’ explanations of National Socialism in intellectual history, see Kurt Sontheimer, 
Antidemokratisches Denken in der Weimarer Republik (Munich: Nymphenburger Verlagshandlung, 
1962), which also contains references to significant scholarship in this direction from the 1940s, and 
an earlier version in Kurt Sontheimer, ‘Antidemokratisches Denken in der Weimarer Republik’, in 
Vierteljahrshefte für Zeitgeschichte, 5:1 (January 1957), 42-62. For the ‘Weimar’ context of this 
argument, see Karl Mannheim, ‘Das konservative Denken I. Soziologische Beiträge zum Werden 
des politisch-historischen Denkens in Deutschland’, in Archiv für Sozialwissenschafi und 
Sozialpolitik, 57:1 (1927), 68-143. For statements of the ‘special path’ in social history, see Hans- 
Ulrich Wehler, Deutsche Gesellschafisgeschichte, vols. 3 and 4 (Munich: Beck, 1995, 2003), and 
Norbert Elias, Studien über die Deutschen. Machtkämpfe und Habitusentwicklung im 19. und 20. 
Jh. (Frankfurt: Suhrkamp, 1989). On reunification as return to normality, see Konrad Jarausch, Die 
Umkehr. Deutsche Wandlungen 1945-1995 (Munich: DVA, 2005). For critiques of the special path, 
see David Blackbourn and Geoff Eley, Mythen deutscher Geschichtsschreibung. Die gescheiterte 
bürgerliche Revolution von 1848 (Frankfurt/Main: Ullstein, 1980). On German social and intellectual 
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perspective, some of these old elites also had other effects on European 
society and political thought, including strengthening a moderate consen- 
sus around liberal, moderately socialist, and internationalist values. 

A set of two maps produced by Otto Neurath, an Austrian socialist, who 
briefly served as an economic advisor to the Soviet Republic of Munich, 
highlights the nature of the changes. 

In the first map showing the year 1914, most European states, except 
France, Switzerland, and Portugal, are governed by monarchs. 
In the second map, in 1930, the landscape changed dramatically: the former 
exceptions became the rule. Now, Germany, a part of Finland, the Baltic 
states, Czechoslovakia, Ukraine, and Greece are marked with a Phrygian 
hat, a symbol of the Jacobin idea of national self-determination hearkening 
back to the French Revolution of 1789. The new exception is no longer 
west of the Rhine but east of the Bug: here, a hammer and sickle marked 
the peculiar union of workers and peasants, which distinguished it from 
the so-called ‘bourgeois’ national republics in central and western Europe. 

But you can also imagine a third map in this sequence, in which the 
societies living under new ‘Jacobin’ hats nonetheless retain certain bonds 
which they had shared as subjects of monarchs and empires. In this book, 
I seek to draw attention to the role of a particular, mostly intellectual, 
network in fostering such bonds and crossing the boundaries between these 
new ‘Jacobin’ states. 

It seems surprising at first that intellectuals of German origin would 
obtain such transnational visibility after the First World War, after 
Germany’s humiliating defeat. One of the reasons, I would argue, is that 
some of the most passionate and prestigious defenders of imperial great 
games had themselves turned into cautious advocates of change. 
By making their conversion to a new political situation public without 
necessarily endorsing revolutions, they facilitated such moderate forms of 
conversion for others. In using the term ‘moderate’, I do not wish to make 
a normative judgement of this community; it is merely a term I use to 
describe the form in which they intended to transform empires into their 
successor states, in distinction from Bolshevik Russia. 

In his famous lecture in Munich in 1919, Max Weber, recently arrived 
from Vienna, addressed a group of students on the subject of choosing 
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politics as their vocation.*” Germany was discredited, and with it, his entire 
career, which he had devoted to building a Great German Nation. He had 
voiced this vision in his inaugural lecture on Political Economy in 1895. 
During the war, Weber moved away from the national liberal towards 
a more conservative and even colonialist position. Controversially, he 
joined the chauvinistic Pan-German League during the war to declare his 
commitment to German interests in world politics. Like many Europeans, 
and especially Germans, after the First World War, he reconsidered the 
foundations for his beliefs. He was no longer a theorist of a national 
political economy but, in a sense, an imperial thinker without an 
empire.*° He even lectured on socialism to officers of the former 
Austrian imperial army. The entire intellectual community of which he 
formed a part devoted its attention to rethinking the consequences of 
imperial decline particularly for the cultural and political elites. This 
made eminent sense in a society without leadership, in a volatile, revolu- 
tionary Munich, where some of Weber’s closest friends were socialists and 
in prison. 

Alongside Joseph Schumpeter’s comparative work on empires, Weber’s 
Politics as a Vocation provided a theory of reconstructing government and 
reinventing legitimacy in the absence of power. In the long evolution of 
European thought about the state, this text provides a conclusive arc to the 
story of transformation by which the early modern mirrors for princes 
facilitate the emergence of the modern state. As empires had collapsed, the 
imperium of the state risked following suit. Weber’s historical reconstruc- 
tion of the Italian city states provided a recipe for mantenere lo stato.*” This 
marked the moment which Quentin Skinner, speaking about Britain in 
the late 1950s, once described as ‘that final gasp of empire’.** 

Weber’s solution was to forge a new elite from history, to give society 
a kind of collective biography according to which it would not depend on 


4 Max Weber, Politik als Beruf, Series Geistige Arbeit als Beruf. Vier Vorträge vor dem Freistudentischen 
Bund. Zweiter Vortrag (Munich: Duncker & Humblot, 1919). Hereafter cited as Max Weber, 
‚Politik als Beruf, from MWG I:17, 157-255. 

46 For a classic expression of this view, see Max Weber’s inaugural lecture, Der Nationalstaat und die 
Volkswirtschaftspolitik (Freiburg: Mohr, 1895). On the relationship between economic and political 
theory, see also Max Weber, ‘Die “Objektivität” sozialwissenschaftlicher und sozialpolitischer 
Erkenntnis’, Archiv für Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, 19 (1904), 22-88. 

#7 For a historical reconstruction of this genealogy, see Quentin Skinner, The Foundations of Modern 
Political Thought, vol. 2, The Age of Reformation (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1978), 
352. See also ‘From the State of Princes to the Person of the State’, in Skinner (ed.), The Foundations 
of Modern Political Thought, 368-414. 

48 Quentin Skinner, “The Art of Theory’, conversation with Teresa Bejan (2013), in www.artoftheory 
.com/quentin-skinner-on-meaning-and-method/, accessed 4 March 2015. 
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the continuity of states and empires.*” Weber, after 1918, was ‘fabricating 
ideals on earth’, to use Nietzsche’s phrase, and did so by means of creative 
genealogy.’ He was creating a new moral code by rewriting a genealogy of 
political morality. Weber’s sources for comparative studies of empires were 
themselves imperial, but with an interest in perspectives from the periphery 
of empires: he compared the Prussian periphery of Ostelbia with Ireland, 
Bengal, and Poland, and looked at the transformation of aristocratic elites 
in all these different societies in comparison.” Seen in global perspective, 
the nobility was to him not only a reactionary class, as he had previously 
thought, but a ‘politically recyclable social stratum’ in the present.’ 
The criteria he drew upon creatively combined traditional aspects of 
aristocratic habitus and the mentality associated with a Protestant ethic 
of work and commitment: the need for a certain code of honour, known as 
‘noblesse oblige’, that would be independent from the prevailing ideologies 
of the day;” the preference of a life for politics over a life off politics; 
a special form of rule as ‘territorial power’ maintained through the division 
of spheres of right; and the feeling of noble detachment or contenance, 
which Nietzsche had praised as the ‘pathos of distance’, typical for aristo- 
cratic character.’* He criticized the attempt some journalists made to place 
themselves seemingly above and outside societies, like ‘pariahs’. Instead, 
Weber argued, engaged journalists should become more like Brahmins.” 
His ‘analytical world history’ was thus deeply implicated in post-war 
German politics.” By speaking of revolutions often in the plural, and 
distancing himself from them through inverted commas, he sought to 
ridicule the attempt at revolution which at this time was being undertaken 
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by Kurt Eisner and his followers.” He was also involved in it as the 
member of a delegation of German professors sent to Versailles to negotiate 
the consequences of German war crimes for notions of guilt and debt, and 
he co-founded the German Democratic party, a pro-republican liberal 
party which was only successful in the first years of the Weimar state. 

The ideal type of a charismatic leader which Weber and his circle 
conjured up was to be a nobleman-cum-politician, a Brahmin-cum- 
pariah.’ But Weber was adamant that in doing so he wanted neither to 
refurbish the old nobility nor to extend aristocratic status to the ‘industrial 
barons’ and bankers who became rich in the war. Instead, he demanded to 
ennoble the Europeans culturally through a theory of ‘charismatic 
education’.’” Charisma is not only rational but constituted by emotional 
regimes. It also partly overshadows its own subjects.°° It can be deperso- 
nalized through blood ties but also by property relations such as primo- 
geniture. Charismatic personalities through inspiration and empathy can 
change established social norms.“ Similarly to Weber, Schumpeter 
believed that the core ‘unit’ of conversion and adaptation was the family. 
He called for a ‘patrimonialization of elites’, that is, the appropriation of 
old Europe by its purported modernizers. The former elites of Europe’s 
empires continued to influence the nature of power, prestige, economic 
profits, as well as the cultural identity of post-imperial societies. 

The history of aristocratic status in Europe served as a useful model for 
calibrating cultural identities in the age of conflicting national demands for 
self-determination. Already before the war, Georg Simmel had emphasized 
the ability of nobles to ‘get to know each other better on one evening than 
regular citizens in a month’, while remaining detached from the vernacular 
cultures of their nation. ‘In England the Fitzgeralds and the Dukes of 
Leicester are from Florence, the Dukes of Portland from Holland, in 
France the Broglie are from Piedmont, the Dukes des Cars from Perugia, 
the Lynar from Faenza, in Poland the Poniatowski are from Bologna, in Italy 
the Rocca are from Croatia, the Ruspoli from Scotland, the Torlonia from 
France, etc.’°” In different historical moments, such as during the French 
Revolution, nobles therefore could form a sort of aristocratic international or 


57 Weber, ‘Politik als Beruf, 174. Ibid., 66-74. 
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‘chain’, a negative safety network. Conjuring up this past helped some 
intellectuals to transcend Germany’s isolation after Versailles. 

As Simmel himself was well aware, it was constitutive of aristocratic 
identity to form social networks and be part of familial associations that 
transcended national borders — aristocrats were ‘superior’ everywhere 
because everywhere they were thought of as being of different blood and 
cultural constitution than the majority of the population.“ But this was 
before the war; like many others in his generation, during the war, Simmel 
now expected full commitment to the German cause in the same way in 
which the German princes in the age of Napoleon had formed an ‘aristo- 
cratic chain’ of German nobility seeking to defend their lands from the 
French invasion.°* 

Max Weber was a central figure at wartime gatherings of intellectuals in 
Castle Lauenstein, where he spoke about the ‘Personality and the Orders of 
Life’ and about the ‘aristocracy of the mind’ as concepts which would convert 
old into new elites.° The aim of such gatherings was to rethink the future of 
Germany from a post-war perspective even as the war was still going on, and 
to provide a new sense of community among intellectuals who believed 
themselves to have been wronged by international anti-German propaganda. 
A medieval castle, which had been restored in the historicist fashion in the late 
nineteenth century, furnished the setting for esoteric mystery plays in which 
all delegates were invited; the Holy Roman Empire was, in a sense, in the air. 
One of the themes of the 1918 conference was “The Problem of Leaders [das 
Führerproblem] in the State And In Culture’. It was in these contexts that 
a new idea of aristocratic leadership was being developed, one that drew from 
examples of historical nobilities but disassociated the idea of aristocratic 
virtues from people with an aristocratic background. 

Ideas about the future of elites in post-imperial Europe were also 
produced in Italy and in Switzerland during this time. Vilfredo Pareto, 
a proponent of moderate and liberal governments, saw the elite as a ‘class 
of people who have the highest indices in their field of activity’.°° 
By this token, elites prevailed in old regimes and in revolutionary societies 
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alike.°” Some revolutions involved constitutional change without radical 
distribution of resources, in a kind of ‘revolving door’ model of elite 
circulation. In other post-imperial societies, the elites had changed in 
a more vertical and radical fashion. But in all of them, the idea of the 
‘old elites’ that were to be discarded in favour of new political communities 
was central, and they regarded themselves as a part of that configuration. 

In this sense, Pareto’s much-cited proclamation of ‘history as the 
graveyard of aristocracies’ and Robert Michels’s contemporaneous ‘iron 
law of oligarchy’ were not just analytic statements, but performative 
interventions in an uncertain economy of values. According to both, 
progress depended on the permeability of classes and parties, and it could 
become stale when one’s class position had become second skin, a type of 
cultural identity.°® 

A sympathetic but cautious observer of revolutions, the socialist Antonio 
Gramsci concluded that a ‘new order’ had been born. Its longevity would 
depend on the way in which the relationship between power and persua- 
sion would be reconfigured. While the events in Russia showed clearly how 
power could be transferred by means of violence, he believed that the 
success of the revolution ultimately depended on the ability of intellectuals 
to persuade populations of a new ethics and the principles of a new, post- 
imperial world order.” Part of this process was persuading the old elites 
that the old rules of empire no longer applied. 

One element of elite conversion involved the problem of recognition 
between the old elites and their challengers. Looking back at this period, 
the author of the Austrian constitution of 1919, Hans Kelsen, remarked 
that in addition to the classical theory of international relations, which 
knows recognition only among established states and their representa- 
tives, ‘insurgents’ with effective powers of governments, now had to be 
taken into account.’”° The problem of recognition also concerned 


67 Vilfredo Pareto, Trattato Di Sociologia Generale, 4 vols. (Florence: G. Barbera, 1916). 

68 Vilfredo Pareto, The Mind and Society (1916), transl. Arthur Livingston, vol. 3 (New York: Harcourt, 

Brace & Company, 1935), 1430; Robert Michels, Political Parties. A Sociological Study of the 

Oligarchical Tendencies of Modern Democracy (1911; New York: Hearst’s International Library, 

1915), 377-393. On class as second skin rather than position, see Gareth Stedman Jones’s 

Languages of Class: Studies in English Working Class History, 1832-1982 (Cambridge: Cambridge 

University Press, 1983). 

Cf. Antonio Gramsci (ed.), L’Ordine Nuovo (1919-22). On hegemony and the intellectuals, see 

Antonio Gramsci, “The Formation of the Intellectuals’, in Gramsci, Selections from the Prison 

Notebooks, Quintin Hoare and Jeffrey Nowell Smith (eds.) (New York: International Publishers, 

2010), 5-17. 

7° Hans Kelsen, ‘Recognition in International Law: Theoretical Observations’, in The American 
Journal of International Law, 35:4 (October 1941), 605-617. 
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personal relationships among diplomats. Thus for instance, during the 
negotiations in Brest-Litovsk, the diplomats of the old empires lived in 
the immediate vicinity of each other for four months. But this close 
proximity made their heterogeneity apparent. In their conversations with 
the press and in memoirs which were soon published, for instance, they 
also tried to discredit each other in what could be called utterances of 
‘derecognition’.’' British observers of the negotiations judged the repre- 
sentatives of the old empires very differently from those of their successor 
states. They held the aristocratic elites of the former empires, their chief 
enemies, in high esteem; by contrast, they had only contempt for the 
leading members of the Russian delegation, and described the Ukrainian 
representatives as youthful ‘canaries’ whose only function was to be 
entertained by the grown cats. 

The Bolsheviks, on the contrary, not only discredited the old governments 
but also absorbed the ideas of their old critics. Thus in abolishing religion 
and private property, and in promoting national self-determination, the 
Bolsheviks assumed — and thus, declared — the existence of liberal values 
such as religious toleration that no previous Russian government had actu- 
ally announced. 

The process of calibrating levels of recognition among old and new elites 
took place in uncharted legal territory. Normally, only established states 
that mutually recognized each other could enter into negotiations with 
their respective representatives. Here, not all parties, which had effective 
control over territories, were actually representing internationally recog- 
nized states. 


” In German, English, and American historiography, the social psychology of revolution on the 
left and the right has typically focused on the non-elite agents of revolutions. See the classic 
anti-liberal and anti-democratic view by Gustave Le Bon, The Psychology of Revolution (1911), 
Engl. transl. Bernard Miall (London: Allen & Unwin, 1913); Alexandre Kojève, Introduction to 
the Reading of Hegel. Lectures on the Phenomenology of Spirit (1947; New York: Basic Books, 
1980); in the later twentieth century, structuralist theories of revolution moved away from 
psychological perspectives altogether, but continued to foreground patterns which enable 
revolutionaries to act. See, for instance, Skocpol, States and Social Revolutions. A Comparative 
Analysis of France, Russia and China. After this, theories of recognition replaced theories of 
revolution, but again focused on the recognition of formerly not recognized subjects, rather 
than what happened to the newly derecognized elites. Cf. Charles Taylor, “The Politics of 
Recognition’, in Taylor, Multiculturalism: Examining the Politics of Recognition, ed. 
Amy Gutmann (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1994), or Nancy Fraser and 
Axel Honneth, Redistribution or Recognition? A Political-Philosophical Exchange (London: 
Verso, 2003). 
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Post-imperial phantom pain and its writers 


In the aftermath of the revolution in Russia and the shaming of Germany 
at Versailles, many representatives of the German-speaking elites consid- 
ered themselves to be connected to the political and cultural economy of 
more than one empire with their educational and professional background. 
After imperial decline, the choices they faced ranged from adaptation to 
the new national discourses of the post-imperial successor states, to nos- 
talgia for past empires, or advocacy for a new kind of internationalism. 
By the mid-1920s, aristocratic intellectuals of Germanic origin became 
recognizable as a new type of international celebrity. Their pre-eminence 
was rooted in the empires of Germany, Russia, and Austria-Hungary. They 
were considered odd but they were still sought after as public speakers. One 
of the most distinctive voices was the Habsburg count Richard 
Coudenhove-Kalergi. According to theorists of revolution, people like 
him should have been relegated to the dustbin of history, like the empire 
he had come from. Yet instead, Coudenhove became something of an 
international celebrity in mid-twentieth-century Europe.” In 1923, he 
popularized the idea of a Pan-European Union, which became widely 
associated with him in subsequent years, not just in German-speaking 
communities but also in international circles. Coudenhove argued that the 
world had to cease thinking in nations and to begin thinking in continents 
before a world federation of states would eventually be possible in the 
utopian future. In doing so, Pan-Europe would have to struggle side by 
side with the Soviet Empire, the British Commonwealth, and with Pan- 
America. He imagined that Pan-Europe would include the French and 
formerly German colonies of Africa and Asia, along with French Guyane, 
as territories to be held in common by the European nations. 
Coudenhove has often been presented as a singular presence in post- 
imperial Europe. There was indeed something slightly exotic about his 
appearance to most Europeans, since he had a Japanese mother, which was 
quite unusual at the time, particularly in the relatively closed world of the 
Austrian aristocracy. But more important than this circumstance of his 
personal biography was the fact that he belonged to a larger network of 
continental Europeans, a voice from Europe’s past whose judgement was 
sought by a surprising range of contemporaries. John Hobson, the old 
British critic of empire, wrote a sympathetic review of Coudenhove’s book 


7? First formulated in 1922, it reached a wider English-speaking audience in the 1930s. See 
Richard Coudenhove-Kalergi, “The Pan-European Outlook’, in International Affairs (Royal 
Institute of International Affairs 1931-1939), 10:5 (September 1931), 638-651. 
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for The Manchester Guardian, and Coudenhove had equal appeal among 
British conservatives, among Indian delegates to the League of Nations, 
and leading French socialists of his generation, like Aristide Briand.” 

He saw it as his calling to start thinking globally and draw lessons from 
the collapse of Europe’s empires on a universal scale. Against the backdrop 
of the discourse on self-determination, he made his own self the subject of 
his interventions, constructed less in terms of character and more in terms 
of its ties to the Byzantine and Holy Roman empires, as well as those of 
Russia and Austria-Hungary. His public persona seemed to give the new 
Europeans, which were not quite the Jacobins of the twentieth century, 
a sense of orientation. 

Aristocratic intellectuals were, a recent historian of the Russian nobility- 
in-exile argued, the ‘Former People’ of Europe.”* In fact, the category of 
‘former people’ applies to the majority of twentieth-century Europeans. 
What distinguished the ‘aristocratic authors’ was their capacity to give this 
‘former’ status a veneer of distinction.” The aristocratic intellectuals 
provided them with a biographical path through ideological contradictions 
and gave a personal face to elusive abstractions like ‘Europe’. As Chapter 1 
shows, even aristocrats whose families were less well known than the 
Habsburgs obtained a special charisma of decline between the wars, 
which had a cultural value of its own. The German officer class was another 
visible group among the former imperial subjects who remained connected 
transnationally. Some intellectuals who were former officers became med- 
iators of a cosmopolitan memory of war, as the second chapter discusses. 

Intellectuals belonging to the former diplomatic, military, cultural, and 
political elites of the Russian and German empires became important 
mediators for cosmopolitan cultural communities, maintaining prestige 
by virtue of their detachment from nations, as Chapters 3-5 demonstrate. 

The Austrian journalist Karl Kraus had first identified a new social type 
among this group which he called the ‘aristocratic writers’.”° They were in 
a sense the opposite of Voltaire: not intellectuals ennobled by their writing 
but authors whose authority came from their nobility. The particular 


7 J.A. Hobson, review of Count R.N. Coudenhove-Kalergi, Man and the State, Manchester Guardian, 
20 December 1938, 7. 

7* Douglas Smith, Former People: The Last Days of the Russian Aristocracy (New York: Macmillan, 2012). 

” For a clearer understanding of the ‘former people’, see Sofia Tchouikina, Dvorianskaia pamiat’: 
‘byushye’ v sovetskom gorode (Leningrad, 1920e — 30e gody) (St. Petersburg: Izd-vo Evropeiskogo 
universiteta v StPb, 2006). For social status and the construction of social reality, see John R. 
Searle, The Construction of Social Reality (New York: The Free Press, 1995), and Charles Taylor, The 
Sources of the Self (Cambridge, Mass: Harvard University Press, 1989). 
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charisma of the intellectuals of old nobility came from the context of 
imperial decline and revolution in which they lived. This gave their 
personal reflections on family history and autobiographic perspectives on 
European history, which populated newspapers, journals, and memoirs in 
the interwar period, more appeal. Many among them were of German 
descent, which did not necessarily mean that they were German or 
Austrian subjects: a large number included former Russian subjects like 
the Baltic Barons, a group to which Taube belonged. 

As authors, the aristocratic writers of German background exercised 
a particular form of dilettantism that had been typical of nobility for 
a long time, but appeared in a new light in post-war Europe.” In the 
aftermath of the First World War, this dilettantism not only obtained 
much wider appeal among readers but also a new philosophical justfica- 
tion. Between the 1900s and the early 1920s, a strand of philosophy now 
known as ‘vitalism’, or the philosophy of life, an early form of existential- 
ism, had become fashionable in Europe. Its chief characteristics were 
a critical stance towards classical European philosophy and its systems, 
and towards traditional academic discourse more generally. Instead, phi- 
losophy was to become more personal, closer to the senses of life itself. 
In France and Germany especially, authors such as Henri Bergson and 
Georg Simmel focused on such ideas as the perception of time and the 
sense of self. Against this light, some aristocratic writers specialized in being 
aristocratic. 

In the ideological formation of fascism and National Socialism, transna- 
tional elite communities played an ambivalent role. They were facilitators of 
these new ideological movements in their earlier phases, as Chapter 6 shows. 
But as discussed in Chapter 7, they were equally important for the cultural 
formation of dissident communities whose transnational ethos had formed 
from sympathy with causes such as the critique of the Versailles peace treaty, 
the republicanism of the Spanish Civil War, or international anti-fascism. 
The task of this book is not to evaluate the relative complicity of the old elites 
in revolutions or reaction. Rather, the transnational perspective served as 
a tool for elucidating the degree to which post-imperial transformation as 


77 On dilettantism, see Pierre Bourdieu, Les règles de L'art. Genese et structure du champ littéraire (Paris: 
Seuil, 1998); With regard to the literature of the 1920s, see Boris Maslov, “Tradicii literaturnogo 
diletantisma i esteticheskaia ideologia romana “Dar”, in Yuri Levin and Evgeny Soshkin (eds.), 
Imperia N. Nabokov I nasledniki (Moscow: Novoe literaturnoe obozrenie, 2006), 37-73. See also 
H. Rudolf Vaget, ‘Der Dilettant: eine Skizze der Wort- und Begriffsgeschichte’, in Jahrbuch der 
deutschen Schillergesellschaft, 14 (1970), 131-158, and Benno von Wiese, ‘Goethes und Schillers 
Schemata über den Dilettantismus’, in von Wiese, Von Lessing bis Grabbe: Studien zur deutschen 
Klassik und Romantik (Düsseldorf: Babel, 1968), 58-107. 
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a process crossed established political as well as geographic frontiers. 
The ideas and emotions of these Europeans belong to the cultural prehistory 
of European integration as it began with the Rome agreements of 1957.”° 


Towards a transnational and synaesthetic archive 


My approach to the study of the survival of imperial and inter-imperial 
memory in post-imperial Europe was transnational in scope, which also 
meant that I sought to give equal weighting to diplomatic and government 
archives as I did to private archives and the archives of organizations such as 
the publishing houses. It was characteristic of imperial archives and their 
national successors alike to be extremely shrewd about controlling their own 
memory. The way to read against their archives is to look at archives gone out 
of control, in a sense: personal archives which contradict the logic of national 
and imperial borders, just as particular lives rarely coincide with state borders 
for instance. Fragments of multiple imperial and national archives have found 
their way by accident or by design to such places of purchased memories as 
the archives of the Hoover Institution and some American university libraries, 
or the archives which the Nazi government confiscated across Europe, which 
were subsequently confiscated by the Soviet army and are now housed in 
Moscow’s special collections. In addition, the living memory of people today, 
accessible through recorded conversations and by email, is another source of 
knowledge about the past. This archive contains a multidirectional memory 
in which multiple empires blend into one concoction. 

European political thought of this period was a product not only of 
rival political languages and philosophies but also of spontaneous speech 
and unfinished processes of thinking. It was also visibly synaesthetic, 
considering that thinking about post-imperial transformation happened 
in the age of new media such as radio and later film, as well as the illustrated 
press. These were not just new modes of reproducing and sharing 


78 Fora genealogy of ideas about Europe, see Anthony Pagden (ed.), The Idea of Europe: from Antiquity to 
the European Union (Washington, D.C.: Woodrow Wilson Center and New York: Cambridge 
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Weltkrieg das Deutsch-Französische Studienkomitee und der Europäische Kulturbund (Munich: 
Oldenbourg, 2005); Mark Hewitson and Matthew D’ Auria (eds.), Europe in Crisis. Intellectuals and 
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information but also media for sharing emotions and common sensibil- 
ities. By the late 1920s, recorded sound and visual flashbacks of 
a reimagined historical past formed an irreducible part of not only present 
discourse but also ongoing political conflicts. 

My interest in focusing on medium-sized periodicals was to capture the 
difference between the expression of uncertainty towards the viability of 
revolutions and the inability to express certain judgements about a political 
situation.” The intellecuals in the network whose importance I highlight 
were critical of empires and uncertain of revolutions, but there was no 
ambiguity in their judgement of politics or aesthetics. Politically eclectic, 
the periodicals to which they contributed created a kind of musée imagi- 
naire of imperial memories in which one common theme prevailed: the 
idea that empires had offered them a multicultural way of life, which they 
were sorry to lose.*° Here, emotions were shared and allowed readers and 
subscribers to form connections that only partially overlapped with 
ideologies.” These Europeanist journals reinterpreted the old German 
dichotomy of Kultur versus Zivilisation by reapplying it to Europe and its 
‘others’.** Journals of this kind are the closest non-oral medium which 
allows us to capture the importance of thinking in groups, and the fact that 
some ideas cannot be reduced to the work of individual authors.” 

The contributions of the German-speaking elites of Europe provide the 
theoretical response to the works of fiction written in Europe, in which 
disorientation itself is the main theme. In these witness accounts and works 
of fiction, a clear hero is absent, traditional forms and scales of representa- 
tion were replaced with new forms of representing sound and vision. They 
spoke of a “dusk of humanity’, of a ‘decline of the West’, and a European 
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wasteland.** The newly found charisma of decline exhibited by the 
German intellectuals provided a kind of political facework in the age of 
imperial effacement.” 

The book is organized around the moments and events, which are 
significant for the discursive sphere of these intellectual communities. 
These are determined by key moments of historical or remembered experi- 
ence, when the European empires were under threat, and in which repre- 
sentatives of Germanic dynasties or German imperial elites emerge as 
central figures of decline. They do not necessarily correspond to a more 
familiar narrative of twentieth-century European history in this period. 
The first event is 1867, the year when the Habsburg ‘puppet’ emperor 
Maximilian loses his life to Mexican republicans. At the same time, in 
Europe, Austria concedes to a share of power with the Kingdom of 
Hungary, changing the constitution of rule in the Habsburg Empire into 
a Dual Monarchy. For the intellectuals discussed here, such events were 
remembered as part of their personal intellectual formation. Other post- 
imperial moments include the memory of public events such as the 
assassination of Franz Ferdinand, but also more personal experiences of 
revolution around the years 1917-20, when the Russian and German 
empires disintegrated. The analysis concludes with the immediate after- 
math of the Second World War, when Anglo-American intellectuals and 
public figures propose a framework for reconstructing the idea of Europe in 
the wake of Germany’s defeat. The book invites a new perspective on 
Europe in the period between 1917 and the history of Europe’s institutional 
and economic integration associated with the Treaty of Rome of 1957. 
During this time, a German-speaking liberal fraction wove their experience 
of revolution into a common European memory of empire. In what 
follows, I hope to show what was characteristic of their mentality, how 
this network was formed, and the many individuals and groups belonging 
to this circle who were subsequently forgotten. 


*4 I am thinking particularly of the poetry of the German expressionists like Kurt Pinthus (ed.), 
Menschheitsdämmerung (Berlin: Rowohlt, 1919), or T.S. Eliot, The Waste Land (London: Hogarth 
Press, 1923). 

85 Cf Erving Goffman, ‘On Face-Work’, from Goffman, Interaction and Ritual (New York: 
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Reality (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1966). 
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Precarious elites 


How did contemporaries experience and explain imperial decline in con- 
tinental Europe? Perhaps the most famous image of imperial decline in the 
twentieth century is the photograph of Franz Ferdinand shot on the 
last day of his life in Sarajevo. The Habsburg family did not just represent 
its empire but embodied it. This explains the particular shock caused by 
the death of Franz Ferdinand not only to Europeans but to a global 
readership of world news. A photograph shot just minutes before the 
assassination — such an utterance poignantly expresses the tint of celebrity 
surrounding this particular death. 

The first chapter places the effect of his death in the context of a longer 
affective genealogy of dynastic decline. In the last decades of Habsburg rule, 
members of the Habsburg family, like those of other dynasties such as the 
Romanofts, were plagued by fears of assassination. We can grasp imperial 
decline both from a first-person perspective of its rulers, and indirectly, 
by observing the changing function of dynastic families in the period 
of declining empires. From the intellectual formation of the last ruling 
Habsburgs in the climate of cultural globalization, we get to the odd 
wartime ethnography of aristocratic officers serving Germany and 
Austria in the First World War. In the same generation, they went from 
a sentimental education in the grand tours of the Belle Epoque to a very 
different kind of mobility. Their deployment as officers in the First World 
War gave them techniques and technologies of detachment from the theatre 
of war. Looking at imperial transformation through the eyes of the dynastic 
and military elites exposes the connections between imperial societies both 
during and after imperial decline. Whether empires ended gradually or 
abruptly, by way of partial devolution and decolonization, like Britain, or 
revolution, like Russia, they did not collapse independently from each other. 
The old imperial elites were mutually connected and remained so after the 
demise of their former rulers. 


Figure 3 ‘Anniversary of the War’s Origin’, New York Times, 27 June 1915 
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Famous deaths 
Subjects of imperial decline 


On a December day in 1892, in Trieste, a young Habsburg Archduke 
boarded the steamer Empress Elizabeth to embark on a Grand Tour around 
the world. The Archduke originally planned to travel incognito, but 
throughout his journey, he was received and entertained by members of 
the highest nobility." He was accompanied by three servants, two cooks, 
a gamekeeper, the adjunct custodian of the Austro-Hungarian imperial 
Hofmuseum for Natural History, and a taxidermist, who was also 
a photographer. The group included two consuls of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, and four military officers of the imperial Ulan 
Guards. One of the officers was the descendant of an old dynasty of 
Crusaders, and others belonged to the innermost circle of the Habsburg 
emperor.” It was impossible for the Archduke to hide his high standing 
with such an entourage. 

Yet in some sense, in 1892, he was indeed unknown to the world. Few 
outside of Austria-Hungary, Germany, and the higher European aristoc- 
racy would have actually recognized him by first name. His trip around 
the world, for all its excesses in luxury, was typical of someone of his 
standing, as were many of his other activities. Before assuming the title of 
Archduke, the prince had been mostly interested in hunting exotic 
animals. He had purchased a hunting estate from a financially troubled 
Bohemian nobleman, Prince Lobkowicz. Here, at Konopischt, he dis- 
played the spoils of his exploits shooting Bohemian deer to a select 
number of guests.’ 


" Franz Ferdinand, Tagebuch meiner Reise um die Erde, 2 vols., vol. 1, 1892-93 (Vienna: Hölder, 
1895), 20. 

* Regina Höfer (ed.), Imperial Sightseeing. Die Indienreise von Erzherzog von Franz Ferdinand von 
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His Grand Tour was organized using the same boat that had already 
taken one of his predecessors, Maximilian, on trips to Brazil.* By the 
middle of the nineteenth century, the educational tour around the globe 
had become one of the core experiences that prepared aspiring rulers for 
political power on an increasingly global scale. Between 1880 and 1912, 
several incumbents to the throne of the Romanoff, Wittelsbach, 
Hohenzollern, Saxe-Coburg Gotha, and Habsburg families all went on 
trips around the world. Even the route that Franz Ferdinand’s group had 
taken was mainstream: they passed from the Mediterranean to Port Said in 
Egypt to India, from there to Singapore and Australia, then to Japan, 
North America, and finally, having crossed the United States, back to 
Vienna. 

Global personal renown only reached the Archduke on the day of his 
death by assassination on 28 June 1914. As Emil Ludwig, one of his 
generation’s most celebrated political biographers, put it, the assassin, 
‘under the doubly symbolic name of Gabriel Princip’ had let loose a ‘world- 
cataclysm’ for all of Europe’s remaining emperors.’ The assassination 
signalled a famous chain of events that eventually put an end to four 
European empires. The shots resonated in European cultural memory 
decades after they were no longer heard in the streets of Sarajevo. 
The symbolic construction of this event was a major collective accomplish- 
ment of Europe’s journalists and historians. Photographs of Franz 
Ferdinand, originally intended for celebratory purposes, marking the 
Archduke’s state visit to one of his future domains, obtained documentary 
value because they were billed as having been taken ‘just minutes before he 
was assassinated’. 

There is hardly a political leader in European history whose assassination 
was as constitutive of his fame, in proportion to his lifetime identity and 
achievements, as Franz Ferdinand. This culturally constructed echo 
reached as far back in time as the French Revolution, when Empress 
Marie Antoinette had been executed, and as far away geographically as 
the remote Mexican city of Querétaro, the place where another Habsburg 
Archduke, Mexican emperor Maximilian, had been executed in 1867.° 


4 Georg Schreiber, Habsburger auf Reisen (Vienna: Ueberreuter, 1994). 

> Emil Ludwig, Wilhelm Hohenzollern, The Last of the Kaisers (New York and London: G.B. Putnam’s, 
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Franz Ferdinand’s significance as a symbol of the start of the First World 
War is so pervasive that it is still heard in the twenty-first century. 
A hundred years on, no historical analysis of the Great War can really do 
without some account of Franz Ferdinand’s assassination. 

The contrast between the rather local significance of Franz Ferdinand 
before his death, and the global fame of his decline, raises the question as 
to the reasons for this celebrity. On the surface, aside from the legendary 
Franz Josef I, who died in 1916, none of the Habsburgs who lived in the 
twentieth century had any significant political role. Even Franz Josef 
himself ended up witnessing the gradual devolution of his powers: first, 
in 1867, to Hungary, then, in the defeat at Solferino, to the rising Italian 
nation, and finally, around the time of his death, to the other compo- 
nents of his empire. The last Habsburg emperor, Karl, tried to preserve 
his own power by promoting the creation of puppet kingdoms in Poland 
and Ukraine, with Karl Stefan and Wilhelm von Habsburg as regents, 
but this plan never succeeded. Karl Stefan died in his Galician castle, 
while Wilhelm von Habsburg was killed in a Soviet military camp in 
1948.’ Increasingly, the Habsburgs had come to excel at another sort of 
renown: the celebrity of imperial decline. As I want to suggest, the 
deeper reasons for this celebrity lay not in their real achievements, not 
in the actual promises that their persons held for their empires, but in 
the symbolic significance that their figures had both internally and 
abroad. As Europe’s oldest elites, they were also figures of public 
identification in the age before democratic representation. Their exis- 
tence gave persons of different social, ethnic, and religious status to sense 
some commonality. This sense of a common background became even 
more important when the empires that these Habsburgs had ruled 


declined. 


Commodifying Habsburg deaths 


The property of being celebre, a secularized form of sanctity, precedes the 
emergence of the ‘celebrity’ as a noun describing a type of person. This 
status is achieved when the name of the person itself gives the public the 
illusion of knowing the person behind the name, even if they know very 
little about the person, and independently of the person’s actual deeds and 


7 Timothy Snyder, The Red Prince. The Fall of a Dynasty and the Rise of Modern Europe (London: 
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actions.” Modern theorists of celebrity tend to explain this phenomenon as 
the result of the separation of particular individuals from the rest of society 
through a mass-mediated worship of some of their attributes.” According 
to this view, celebrities are a quintessentially modern phenomenon, 
born with the age of the modern revolutions; they come about as 
a result of the confluence between democratization, rationalization, and 
commodification.'” 

However, the quality of being known in virtue of being known applies 
particularly directly to Europe’s princely dynasties and other noble 
families." We have an illusion of being familiar with people bearing 
noble names, as Georg Simmel pointed out, because we recognize the 
names from history, not because we recognize them as persons. They have 
practised a careful art of self-fashioning, and other factions in their envir- 
onment were historically interested in contributing to the fashioning of 
aristocratic identity in their own interests as well.” Their devises and coats 
of arms are not unlike modern brands. Moreover, the greatest majority of 
family members with illustrious names spent their life doing very little in 
the spheres of politics, science, or art, being engaged in purely representa- 
tional activities, or just living their lives. Most societies know them pri- 
marily through the image they associate with their name, supplemented 
with personal attributes. 

Celebrity is the last remnant of charismatic forms of grace; the “King’s 
touch’ is still visible to us through the gaze of the celebrity. The origin of 
the term ‘celebrity’ is not accidentally connected to the sphere of the 
sacred, such as the celebration of mass. Weber had taken the theological 
concept of charisma to describe a particularly premodern and ‘pre-rational’ 
form of granting someone authority. Modernity is the period in which 
celebrity is not only a mass spectacle but the spectacle also has multiple, 
and seemingly impersonal, organizers. The increased intensity of economic 


$ Antoine Lilti, ‘Reconnaissance et célébrité: Jean-Jacques Rousseau et la politique du nom propre’, in 
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and cultural exchange means that the persons holding celebrity status have 
less control over their image than before. The difference between premo- 
dern and modern forms of celebrity, or rather between celebrity in 
early capitalist and advanced capitalist society, is not in the quality of 
the celebrity’s authority over a public, which remains magical; rather, 
the change affects the forms in which the celebrity’s image is socially 
mediated. 

The key question for the historian is at which moment the mechanism 
of celebrity construction kicks in. In the case of Franz Ferdinand and the 
Habsburgs generally, these moments are the points in time at which their 
particular achievements and position come to be perceived as being repre- 
sentative of something far larger than they are. For Franz Ferdinand, this 
‘larger than his life’ effect had to do with his activities as a patron of culture. 

Upon his return, Franz Ferdinand began to take his duties as a curator of 
imperial culture as seriously as his uncle. Travelling to remote parts of the 
Habsburg Empire, he promoted the development of regional folk arts; he 
also continued collecting and expanding the family’s ethnographic collec- 
tion for the now-established museum. Seen through the eyes of the 
Habsburg Archdukes, Europeanness can be grasped through two concepts 
of detachment: the social detachment of the nobility, particularly of the 
ruling houses, from their ‘ethnically other’ subjects; and the ethnic dis- 
tinction between Europeans (as white Christians) and non-Europeans. 
Members of dynastic families played the role of identity builders, not 
only as politicians, but also in the sphere of symbolic power, as collectors, 
as patrons of allegorical self-representation, and as the first dilettante 
ethnographers. 

Celebrities did not emerge at the same time as the circulation of print 
and the mass market; rather, what changed in the modern period was that 
their image became much more widely commodified, and that as com- 
modities, they were in competition with others. As commodities, they 
could not ‘go to market and make exchanges of their own account, 
as Marx had put it in Capital, the first volume of which was published in 
1867.” 

In order to understand the symbolic significance of dynastic death — 
a peculiar kind of celebrity — in modern Europe, we need to place it in 


B Karl Marx, Das Kapital. Kritik der Politischen Ökonomie, vol. I, ch. 2 (Hamburg: Otto Meissner, 
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comparative perspective. Between 1881 and 1914, there were more assassi- 
nation attempts against members of European ruling families than had 
ever before occurred in a comparable time span of recorded European 
history. Even non-ruling or minor members of a ruling family, as well as 
vice-regents coming from non-dynastic aristocratic families, became vic- 
tims of political assaults. This is surprising not least because dynastic 
legitimacy was an old and carefully constructed system of beliefs; the ruling 
families, which had controlled much of the cultural production in their 
realms, sustained it by encouraging displays of their special genealogy, 
which secured a selective memory of their ancestors. Many groups and 
factions of European society maintained or at least passively accepted the 
image of ruling dynasties as symbolic sources of their common identity.'* 
Thus even though rituals like the King’s touch, which had previously 
affirmed the widespread belief in royalty’s special powers of healing, had 
disappeared by the modern period, in many other respects, dynastic 
charisma remained intact.” The fact that more Europeans were ready to 
assassinate members of their royal families was not necessarily a sign of 
their decline in authority; on the contrary, it could equally be interpreted as 
an act of affirmation that these old rulers continued to embody a political 
order, albeit one whose decline many considered overdue. 

Publicly mediated news of assassinated royals and their voluntary or 
involuntary abdication allowed contemporaries to conceptualize imperial 
decline through the notion of death, which was both metaphorical and 
literal. But this picture of imperial decline, captured in the figure of the 
deposed or assassinated monarch, would remain incomplete if we did not 
consider other ways in which imperial decline was represented allegorically. 

The celebrated late-Victorian anthropologist James Frazer had 
remarked that assassinating a monarch used to be one of the fundamental 
taboos of primitive societies, more significant than the taboo of murder.” 
Yet the increased frequency of royal assassinations, together with the 
abolition of the nobility, might suggest that in modern times the taboo 
had been broken too often and in too many places at once to still merit the 
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name. But even if this is the case, the widespread tendencies to break with 
the old imperial order must still be explained in terms of their impact and 
their social function. The legal and cultural forms taken by these abolitions 
contributed significantly to the shaping of post-imperial societies in 
Europe, from national democracies to authoritarian dictatorships. 

As violence against the ruling dynasties took on cultural as well as 
political forms, these families themselves responded to the acts of terror 
by enacting policies of commemoration. Monuments were built in a 
historicist style, recalling a bygone era of greatness, whether neo-Gothic 
neo-classical, or neo-Mughal. Throughout Europe, an unprecedented 
number of monuments to living and recently deceased members of ruling 
families were erected in the decades between the Franco-Prussian War and 
the First World War. This also coincided with historicist painting coming 
into fashion, presenting newly made nations with the illustrated history 
of their rulers. 

When they prepared to succeed in power, the representatives of the old 
empires in Europe were aware of the precariousness of imperial rule. 
Monuments were erected both in the centres and at the fringes of the 
empires. The Habsburgs built the neo-Gothic Votivkirche at the heart of 
their empire in Vienna; completed in 1879, it commemorated both Franz 
Josef’s survival of a failed knife attack by a Hungarian nationalist in 1853 
and the death by firing squad of Emperor Maximilian of Mexico. Similarly, 
in 1907, the Romanoffs commemorated the death of Alexander II both at 
the centre and the periphery; the Cathedral of Spas na krovi (literally: 
‘Savior on the Blood’), built on the spot in St. Petersburg where Emperor 
Alexander II had been assassinated in 1881, looks like a smaller copy of the 
St. Basil’s Cathedral in Moscow. Like the Habsburgs, the Romanofts also 
made sure to build monuments to the assassinated emperor at the more 
contested fringes of their empire, such as the city of Kazan itself, where 
a monument was erected in 1895. Beyond Europe, Lord Curzon’s calls to 
build monuments in India to the deceased Queen Victoria resulted in 
construction not only in the former colonial centre of Calcutta but also at 
the periphery, in Lucknow, where the famous Sepoy rebellion had strongly 
shaken her rule in 1857.” At the same time, Lucknow became a tourist sight 
attracting global interest in imperial decline. 

The symbolic commemoration of violence gave dynastic rulers 
a special kind of charisma. Control over the representation of this threat 
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did not remain under the control of the ruling families for long, how- 
ever. Throughout the territories of former imperial control, the very 
places where monuments had been erected became loci of resistance. 
The most famous images of toppling hegemony came from revolution- 
ary Russia. 

Another example of self-promotion projects with unintended conse- 
quences was the historical archive initiated by the Habsburgs. In 1868, the 
Habsburg family agreed to open its archives to the public, starting a long 
process of collecting documents and building a representative edifice for 
their presentation. The Hohenzollerns, too, opened a museum for the 
public at this time. But just as in the case of the Hohenzollern museum, 
the completion of the Habsburgs’ Court and state archive in 1918 would 
eventually coincide with the demise of the dynasty and its empire.” 
Throughout Europe, aristocratic archives, which the dynasties and 
minor nobility presented as documents of shared imperial history, had 
become instruments of their disintegration. 

The increased circulation of images of destruction in the international 
press, books, and films meant that the power of these images transcended 
the borders of the former empires that the dynasties had represented. 
Destruction in one location was visible in several locations at once. 
Images of the decline of dynasties acquired a double meaning as symbols 
of decline. The dynastic families who had been the makers of identity 
became objects of an almost ethnographic interest in the past, a European 
self-ethnography. 


The Archdukes as collectors: civilizing Europe with barbarian art 


The noble courts and the imperial families that controlled them, in 
a variety of ways, gave Europeans their first idea of themselves.” For ruling 
families like the Habsburgs and their chief political rivals, the Protestant 
Hohenzollerns, the history and culture of their families were inseparable 
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from those of their empires.*° At a time when the Habsburg Empire was 
threatened by national secessionist movements, the imperial family strove 
to embody, if not to represent, all its subjects in the figure of the emperor.” 
For instance, followers of Franz Ferdinand celebrated the fact that his 
2,047 ancestors belonged to all the nations of the empire. His personal art 
collection, they indicated, comprised portraits of famous ancestors from 
across Europe, from Poland in the east to Spain in the west.’” 

European dynasties became figures of ‘integration’ for their subjects not 
only by discussing European history but also by familiarizing Europeans 
with non-European cultures. In doing so, they laid the foundations for 
comparative thinking in which class affinities with non-Europeans 
trumped racial separation between Europeans and non-Europeans.” 
The old dynasties were not only strange, special lineages governing 
a bunch of alien subjects; they had also introduced them to other types 
of strangeness, the ‘inferior’ strangeness of non-Christian folk culture. 
The work of collecting cultural artefacts, promoting imperial culture at 
home and abroad, and maintaining their family’s prestige was traditionally 
undertaken by non-ruling family members who were next in line to the 
throne, and the fact that both Maximilian and Franz Ferdinand were 
Archdukes made heritage maintenance a central activity for them. 

The title of Archduke is itself, in a sense, an early testament to European 
‘identity politics’. It reflects the shrewd way in which this family, whose 
origins can be traced to a small castle in Switzerland first recorded in the 
twelfth century, secured its power over the centuries, not only by military 
conquests and marital alliances but also by careful cultivation of the 
family’s public image. The title derives from a fourteenth-century incident 
when a Habsburg, Rudolf IV, wanted to obtain the privilege of electing the 
emperor. To this end, he commissioned a forged document, the 
Privilegium Maius, which claimed that Austria, now the family’s chief 
seat, was an ‘Archduchy’.** The Holy Roman Empire technically recog- 
nized only Duchies and Grand Duchies, but the claim went through. This 
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retroactive change of status meant that the Habsburg dukes had the same 
status as the prince-electors of the Holy Roman Empire, increasing their 
chances of becoming rulers of the empire for generations to come. 
Francesco Petrarca proved the document to be a forgery not long after its 
production, but his discovery of the forgery never undermined the now 
widely asserted power of the ruling family.” Even after the forgery was 
rediscovered again in a nineteenth-century journal, the title had become so 
much a part of the identity of its imperial family that the publication made 
no difference. The title persisted for more than a hundred years beyond the 
lifetime of the Holy Empire itself and, interestingly, even Otto von 
Habsburg bore the title of Archduke when he died in 2011. 

While the symbolic power of the title had waned since the fourteenth 
century, its economic significance only waxed in importance in the eight- 
eenth. Archdukes, that is, the male members of the immediate imperial 
family, could now enjoy the privileges of the familial fund (Allerhöchster 
Familienversorgungsfond), which Maria Theresia had instituted to pro- 
vide for the imperial family. Although neither Ferdinand Maximilian, as 
the future emperor Maximilian had been known, nor Franz Ferdinand was 
born in the direct line of succession to the throne, news of their new 
position reached them at the age of 16 and 26, respectively. Ferdinand 
Maximilian’s uncle, who had a neurological disorder, was urged to resign 
in 1848; when his father also resigned, this left his brother Franz Josef in 
charge. 

After their uncle stepped down in the wake of the revolutions of 1848, 
Ferdinand Maximilian’s elder brother Franz Josef served as the head of 
the House of Habsburg, Emperor of Austria, King of a large part of central 
Europe and parts of the Middle East, including Jerusalem, and at this point 
was still President of the German Confederation. By contrast, Ferdinand 
Maximilian as a young man believed that he could be ‘himself because he 
was free from the burden of rule. He was one of the first promoters of early 
photography and developed a habit of writing his travel journal in verse. 
Despite his military education, Maximilian preferred the arts and sciences 
to his brother’s politics. The main focus of Maximilian’s interest was on 
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collecting artefacts and natural objects from around the world, for which 
he equipped his personal frigate, the SMS Novara. Supplied with the 
intellectual support of Alexander von Humboldt, whose own explorations 
dated back to the beginning of the nineteenth century, the frigate travelled 
to Asia, South America, and Australia, collecting specimens of the culture, 
flora, and fauna of each.** Among its anthropological findings was 
a collection of Aztec and Mexican folk art known as Mexikanische 
Kostbarkeiten.” 

‘I am myself [Ich bin ich] — that was his motto of choice for writing 
about the jungle during a trip to Brazil as a young man in 1859-60.”” ‘Such 
expeditions are geared towards the individual, and for their duration, caste 
and estate mean nothing’. In the jungle of Bahia, he believed, the mutual 
dependence needed to survive against the forces of nature appeared to 
trump social status. In one poem about the jungle of Bahia, written 
in January 1860, Maximilian conjured up a mysterious sound coming 
from the forest, a ‘ghostly army that begs for revenge against the white 
people — its children’s butchers’. Another poem called The Dethroned 
Prince described a strange scene: in an Indian settlement in the jungle, an 
old man sits alone on a stone. He is the ‘Prince of the Camacan’, who was 
once the lord of his people and the forests. Now, defeated by a rival tribe, 
the old man ‘cries about his own decline [Untergang]’; this man who had 
ruled all his life is now seen with his ‘thin legs shaking tiredly’. In the city of 
Petropolis, Maximilian turns to a critique of urban life typical for 
Europeans of his generation, describing the appearance of a railway in 
the jungle. Its shrill sounds, its monstrosity, is set against the ‘holy jungle’ 
which has been violated like a virgin (geschandet); ‘the Indian flees west- 
wards in astonishment/ away from his father’s place of a thousand years,/ 
For where the white man moves, his forest dries up,/ and his woman and 
child will be engulfed by a chain of sin’.”” 

Echoing the European Romantics, these fantasies of savage cultures 
appeared as Europe’s critical bad conscience. As Heinrich Heine put it in 
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his 1851 poem ‘Vitzliputzli’, the Aztec god of war would eventually take 
revenge for the murder of Montezuma, the last Aztec, ruler who had been 
one of his priests. As Heine put it: “This uncivilised,/ Pagan, blinded by 
superstition/ still believed in loyalty and honour/ and in the sanctity of 
hospitality’. Montezuma’s gift of a crown of feathers to his future 
Spanish murderers at the Habsburg court left a material memory for its 
future heirs. It was integrated into their collection of global artefacts at 
Castle Ambras and, after the collapse of Habsburg rule, remained the 
property of the Museum fiir Vélkerkunde. Heine thought that 
Vitzliputzli, the blood-thirsty God of war, evoked both fear and laughter. 
His appearance was so ‘kooky/ it’s so squiggly and so childish/ That 
despite an inner terror/ He still tingles us to laughter’.*° The last word in 
Heine’s poem belonged not to a European, but to Vitzliputzli himself 
who wants to ‘flee to the home country of my enemies’ to ‘start a new 
career’ as the Devil, Beelzebub, and the snake Lilith, to ‘avenge my 
beloved Mexico’. 

Between the French Revolution and the end of the Napoleonic era, 
authors like Johann Gottfried Herder, August von Kotzebue, and Heinrich 
von Kleist produced works in which they expressed sympathy for the 
oppressed native peoples and the slaves of the new world. As Susanne 
Zantop and others have argued, the idealization of the native ‘others’ was 
formative for these German authors’ own conceptualization of national 
identity as a form of resistance against empire.” The fear and sympathy 
with the ‘black rebellions’ of the new world had been inspired by real 
events, the 1791 slave uprising of Saint-Domingue. French troops then 
worked with international, including German, mercenaries to crush the 
rebellion. National historians like Jules Michelet subsequently found it 
difficult to reconcile the French army defending the French Revolution at 
home against the international royalist counter-insurgency but imprison- 
ing the black leader of the slave rebellion of Saint-Domingue, Toussaint 
L’Ouverture, and leaving him to die in a French prison.’ 
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Celebrity of decline before Franz Ferdinand: the case 
of Maximilian 


The case of Maximilian of Habsburg, or Ferdinand Max, as he was known 
in his earlier life, is the most prominent example of a royal celebrity of 
decline, whose commodification went beyond the control of the royal 
family. Before the First World War, narratives of Maximilian’s life had 
been based mostly on accounts of the last three years of his life, which are 
but a short episode in the international history of Europe and the United 
States. Interpreters defined his life variously as a symbol of the struggle 
between republicanism and imperialism, Europe and the new world, or 
Romanticism and realpolitik. A brief account of these three years shall 
suffice here. In the 1860s, French emperor Napoleon III, nephew of his 
greater namesake, decided to use a weakened United States in order to 
bring Mexico under French control. This he deemed necessary for reasons 
of state, as emergent republican forces in Mexico had declared themselves 
bankrupt, which affected French creditors. Moreover, it was a fortunate 
moment for an intervention because these republicans, who generally 
enjoyed support from the United States against the more conservative 
clerical faction of the country, were left briefly to their own devices since 
the United States were themselves involved in a civil war. 

Napoleon’s idea was to invade on the pretences of reclaiming an old 
right. One of the former rulers of Mexico was the Habsburg family, who 
had named a province their own after their European possession in Spain 
Nueva Galicia. The question was this: which member of the Habsburg 
family is to be cast in the role of prospective emperor. Napoleon’s choice 
fell on Archduke Maximilian, the brother of his only recently defeated 
enemy, Emperor Franz Josef. As contemporary critics such as the journalist 
Karl Marx anticipated in an article for the New York Daily Tribune 
published in 1861, it was ‘one of the most monstrous enterprises ever 
chronicled in the annals of international history’.” 

Only a few decades prior to that, a similar venture by the Spanish 
Itúrbide family had failed. The childless Maximilian and his Belgian wife 
Charlotte forcefully adopted their son in order to have a future heir. But all 
was in vain: six years and one more failed empire later, Marx could have 
well concluded that the story was one of those to be written into those 
annals in ‘letters of blood and fire’. This plan, which came to be known as 
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the Mexican Intervention or the story of the ‘cactus throne’, united Britain 
and France in their desire to establish control over Mexican territory in 
competition with the United States, at a time when Mexico’s emergent 
governing elite was split between a liberal and a clerical faction. The blood 
to be shed was that of many people: Mexican insurgents, French officers, 
Mexican supporters of the empire, and others. But it was the ‘blue’ blood 
of the Habsburg protagonist, and the actions of a firing squad loyal to 
Oaxacan republican Benito Juärez, which in 1867 became the symbol of 
Europe’s waning role as an imperial force in the Americas. Napoleon’s plan 
was to ship Maximilian to Mexico and install him there as a new Emperor, 
which he did. In 1864, Maximilian arrived on his own frigate Novara, 
a boat he had originally destined for scientific explorations around the 
world. 

From the beginning, this was more than just a French intervention, even 
though it served the interests of primarily French financiers. But the agents 
involved were international.** Not only were many of Maximilian’s 
immediate supporters subjects of different states, including the Habsburg 
monarchy, Prussia, Saxony, France, and, not least, Mexico, whose status 
was to be determined; but several of his officers, including Maximilian’s 
aide-de-camp, Prussian Prince Felix zu Salm-Salm, and another officer, 
Maximilian Baron von Alvensleben, who came from Saxon nobility, had 
both just served in the army of the American Unionists in the Civil War.” 
Because the financial support for the intervention came primarily from 
France, this meant that the campaign faltered soon after French support 
had become increasingly costly, while resistance to European rule in 
Mexico gained in strength. On top of that, in 1865, the American Civil 
War had ended, thus increasing the capacity of Americans to support the 
Mexican republic. Maximilian’s officers had joined him for Romantic 
reasons: they wanted to support his enlightened monarchy in Mexico 
against what they thought would be a reactionary republic. But a few 
months later, the Europeans’ Mexican adventure was over; all European 
parties involved — the Habsburgs in Austria, the Bonapartes in France, and 
the Saxe-Coburg-Gothas with their parliamentary government in Britain, 
as well as financial investors in the campaign throughout Europe — had lost 
spectacularly. In 1867, the mercenary officers, such as Salm-Salm, who 
would serve (and die) on the Prussian side in the Franco-Prussian War three 
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years later, returned to their home regiments in Europe; meanwhile, 
Maximilian and two Mexican officers loyal to him were publicly court- 
martialled. 

Franz Josef tried to keep the scandal of Maximilian’s death under 
control. Charlotte, his widow, had, in the meantime, lost her mind and 
lived secluded in one of her father’s castles in Belgium. Maximilian’s 
former aide-de-camp, Prince Salm-Salm, who had been instructed to 
gain access to Maximilian’s documents at his residence in Miramar and 
other locations, complained in his memoirs that the family did not allow 
him to access the papers he needed to fulfil the promise he had made to 
Maximilian before he died. The royal court tried to acknowledge the 
tragedy in its own way. The Votivkirche in Vienna, whose original con- 
struction had been Maximilian’s personal project, was rededicated in his 
memory. Franz Josef also dutifully assembled the artefacts which 
Maximilian’s boat the frigate Novara had brought from Mexico in 
a public display in the Hofmuseum’s permanent ethnographic collection. 
He even prohibited the song “La Paloma’, which had become the unofficial 
anthem of the Mexican republic, to be played in the empire, a rule that still 
applies in the Austrian navy. The tune ‘La Paloma’ originally had nothing 
to do with the Habsburgs. Sébastien Yradier, a Basque composer, wrote it 
in Cuba. The singer who sang it first, Concepcion (Conchita) Mendez, 
became a royal artist at the theatre recently reinstated by Charlotte at 
Mexico City. However, as the republican forces gained strength, they 
appropriated “La Paloma’, supplied it with a new title and used it to deride 
Charlotte of Belgium as ‘Mama Carlota’ on her departure from Mexico. 
In 1867, as Charlotte was leaving Mexico to seek support for her husband 
from European monarchs, Conchita Mendez was asked by the crowds to 
perform the song in the theatre under the new, republican, title. The news 
that she refused to do so reached Emperor Franz Josef, who praised 
Conchita’s loyalty in a birthday note in 1901.”° The subsequent story of 
‘La Paloma’, which became one of the world’s most popular tunes, only 
testifies the extent to which the House of Habsburg had lost control over its 
own media image.” 

Above all, Franz Josef could not prevent the fame of Maximilian as 
a sympathizer with the revolutionary cause, and a puppet in the power politics 
of Napoleon III, from reaching a wider public. News of Maximilian’s 
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execution reached Europe by telegram at the worst possible moment, when 
Napoleon III of France was about to open the Great Exhibition of 1867 in 
Paris. It could only be withheld from the public by one day. In the decade 
that followed, numerous memoirs, plays, and historical accounts were pub- 
lished and translated into a variety of languages, including French, Spanish, 
English, Hungarian, Czech and Slovak, Russian, Portuguese, and others.” 
The public image of Maximilian acquired more and more dramatic texture 
after his death, following more publications of eyewitness reports, such as that 
of his Mexican secretary.” What appealed to these audiences was primarily 
the drama of Maximilian’s death, the negative light it shed on the much 
disliked regime of Napoleon III, and the fact that he emerged as a puppet 
figure in a struggle between an old civilization and its new rivals. “What has 
become of the eager competition with which the most warlike Monarchy in 
the Old World and the most self-asserting Republic in the New seemed bent 
upon disputing the supremacy and high protectorate over so vast a part of the 
Western Continent?’ — asked the Times in January 1867.*° 

In the year after his death, Maximilian’s memoirs of his life and thoughts 
before 1864 were published at Duncker & Humblot, a publishing house 
with eminent predecessors to Maximilian, such as Schegel, E.T.A. 
Hoffmann, and Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel.“ Despite a very limited 
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circulation size of 5,000 copies, it was soon translated into French and 
English in the same year. Maximilian’s notes revealed a republican spirit. 
In 1859, while Franz Josef was struggling against France in the battle of 
Solferino, Maximilian at the nearby castle Miramar celebrated Lucca, 
where ‘Libertas had flourished in times of a long and true peace, because 
it was satisfied with the small and never strove for the big.’** Influenced by 
the German Romantics who had also inspired the revolutionaries of 1848, 
Maximilian had been in constant search of his own identity. 

After the First World War, more works on Maximilian appeared when 
the collapse of the Habsburg Empire left scholars free to access hitherto 
private family papers at the Haus-, Hof- und Staatsarchiv in the Hofburg.” 
Using this resource, as well as the published memoirs of some of 
Maximilian’s entourage, in 1923, Viennese historian Count Corti pub- 
lished the first scholarly biography of Maximilian, insisting that of ‘all 
the tragedies in history there is scarce one which has so deeply excited the 
sympathy of the world as that of the ill-fated Emperor and Empress of 
Mexico’.** As ‘New-World Republicanism’ had its ‘most satisfying tri- 
umph over the Old-World Courts’, Maximilian became a tragic figure 
whose last words kept being reiterated by biographers: ‘I forgive everyone, 
and I pray that everyone may forgive me. May my blood, now to be shed, 
be shed for the good of Mexico.’* This was the line that had been printed 
on the cartes de visite of his execution by the studio of Adrien Cordiglia 
in 1867. 

Corti’s and other biographies had given a shape to Maximilian’s figure, 
which made him ready for the republican causes of the twentieth century. 
The circumstances of Maximilian’s death gave Europeans one more, albeit 
negative, source of identity. As the British Empire faced what became the 
last decade of rule in India, historian Daniel Dawson described how, at the 
time of Maximilian, the ‘scorching sun of a Mexican summer shone on an 
Empire in dissolution’.*° Maximilian became Europe’s first inter-imperial 
and transatlantic celebrity of decline since Christopher Columbus’s acci- 
dental discovery of America. Both were Habsburg enterprises, but only 
Maximilian obtained the peculiar status of a celebrity in virtue of his 
failure. 


1 Ibid., 126 (on Lucca) and 145 (on England). Lucca (1851). See also commentary, 136. 
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Maximilian had become the stuff of a growing culture industry, which 
began with the photographic depiction of his execution. It had multiple 
centres of distribution: photographic studios in Mexico City and in Paris; 
newspaper bureaus; later, local tourism organizations based in locations 
associated with his life and death, including Castle Miramar near Trieste, 
and Querétaro, his place of death, where by the 1890s, a more formal 
monument to Maximilian was erected that was reproduced as one of the 
sights of Mexico by contemporary photographers and even marketed 
abroad in places such as the American magazine Harper’. A Journal of 
Civilization. 

In Europe, a painting by Edouard Manet showing the execution of 
Maximilian was first banned from public view under Napoleon III. 
The impoverished Manet had cut up the painting, to be sold in parts. 
But his friend Edgar Degas later purchased the fragments and reassembled 
them. The subsequent success of this nearly complete painting eventually 
popularized the story of Maximilian along with Manet’s own in the 
twentieth century. 

Manet had never been to Mexico but used photographs, accounts 
circulating in the French press, as well as an image by Goya of the 
Spanish resistance against Napoleon, as a basis. He was not trying to get 
as close to reality as possible; but he wanted to capture the true spirit of the 
event. As contemporaries like Emile Zola duly noted, in one of the 
versions, even though it was publicly known that Maximilian’s executors 
were Mexican nationalists led by Benito Juárez, he depicted them wearing 
French uniforms with their characteristic kepis. Immediately interpreted as 
an open critique of Napoleon III, the painting and even its lithographic 
reproductions were banned in France.” Asa result, even after Napoleon’s 
death, the painting was shown only in Boston and not displayed in France 
until after Manet’s death.* 

As acclaimed art historian Julius Meier-Graefe put it: “Art changes, just 
as houses and dresses, morals and ideals change, and one and the same 
artwork changes, as if it was still being worked upon, even after it had been 
hanging behind a glass frame.’* In Paris in 1884, nobody wanted to buy 
Manet’s painting, The Execution of Maximilian, probably for political 
reasons, since all other paintings offered at a Vente found buyers. But by 
1898, French collector of impressionist art Paul Durand-Ruel purchased it 
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from Manet’s wife for 8,000 francs. It was then sold on to another French 
buyer for 12,000. By 1908, German buyer Bernheim found that it was 
worth 60,000 francs. By 1910, the Mannheim art gallery bought the 
painting for the equivalent of 90,000 francs.”° 

In 1918, the National Gallery acquired a fourth version of Manet’s 
Execution of Maximilian from the private collection of Degas, who had 
just died in Paris. The purchase was facilitated from a government grant by 
a special permission of John Maynard Keynes and Lord Curzon, who were 
being advised by Roger Fry. One of the economic consequences of the war 
was a rapid depreciation of art. Keynes and Curzon formed an ad hoc 
committee from the National Gallery and travelled to Paris, just as 
Germany was bombing the city, to acquire the painting at an auction. 
It was a bargain: 25,052 francs or 945 pounds sterling, which would be the 
equivalent of £50,000 in 2015.” 

At the turn of the century, the Habsburgs turned from collectors 
to collectibles, from owners of curiosity into objects of curiosity. 
The Paris art salon had established a tradition for depicting 
decapitated and deposed monarchs, but prior to Manet, they focused 
mostly on France and Britain. It was particularly a contemporary of 
Eugène Delacroix, the great allegorist of liberty, who excelled at depicting 
the deaths of crowned subjects. Paul Delaroche was so drawn to depicting 
subjects such as the executions of Marie Antoinette and Charles I Stuart 
that Heinrich Heine was prompted to remark: ‘Mr Delaroche is the court 
painter of all decapitated majesties.”” What gave the spectacle of their 
death a hue of universal tragic symbolism, even, and especially, in cases like 
Maximilian and Franz Ferdinand, who had barely held any political power 
in their lifetime? Some factors are specific to each case. Maximilian’s brief 
rise and decline was, as we have seen, entangled with several aspects of 
European and transatlantic politics, making the affair an international 
event. Franz Ferdinand’s imminent succession to the throne gave his 
activities more weight. Besides, both shared the familial charisma of the 
Habsburgs, which still carried some weight. But I believe that the most 
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significant factor, and one which helps explain the symbolic importance of 
all three assassinated Habsburgs, but particularly Maximilian and Franz 
Ferdinand, was that they made their subjects’ own identity: their families’, 
their subjects’, and that of Europe at large. As scholars have argued, 
through institutions such as the collection of ethnographic objects, 
museums, and other forms of cultural heritage, the Habsburgs gave their 
subject shared and divided forms of identity. In their absence, the character 
of this identity was put into question. 

Interpreters made much of the symbolism that it was the same boat, the 
frigate Novara, which on Maximilian’s orders had introduced the Viennese 
to Mexican culture that returned to Trieste with his dead body in 1867.” 
As Rubén Gallo argued, the confluence of these symbols gave impression- 
able Habsburg subjects like Sigmund Freud nightmares of their very own 
death. Even before Franz Ferdinand was assassinated, Sigmund Freud 
observed that his patients had obsessive dreams that were based on their 
repressed fears of agents provocateurs.” Throughout Europe, terrorist plots 
and individual attempts against ruling families and some non-dynastic 
rulers were indicating the fragility of the political order.” Photographic 
documentation could not capture the moment of destruction but docu- 
mented the absent body as graphically as possible, as, for example, in 
a police photograph of the assassinated Grand Duke Sergius in Moscow 
in 1905. In lectures held at the University of Vienna in 1917, he argued that 
mourning could be the effect of the ‘loss of a beloved person or an 
abstraction that came to take its place such as the fatherland, freedom, 
an ideal, etc.” The loss of a fatherland or an empire is insofar akin to the 
loss of a love, he suggested, as it is not caused by the mere absence of 
a physical body in the world, but in the disturbance of an imaginary, 
spiritual relationship between oneself and that other, abstract or real, 
person. Freud’s own dreams, as Rubén Gallo surmises, reflected the history 
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of Maximilian’s own death, which Freud had also contemplated as a tourist 
at Maximilian’s Italian castle Miramar, looking at the allegory of 
Maximilian ruling the new world. 

It was fantastical writings like Heine’s that inspired Maximilian to 
widen his Grand Tours beyond the confines of Europe. But, understand- 
ably, Maximilian’s attitude towards the nobleness of the natives and his 
own European heritage was more ambivalent than that of the Romantics. 
He empathized with an indigenous prince, and yet also admired the idea of 
empire. He brought Mexican antiquities to Europe, but when he took up 
residence in Chapultepec Castle, an eighteenth-century palace erected for 
the Spanish viceroys on the tip of a sacred Aztec site, he had it redesigned in 
the style of Neuschwanstein — the epitome of neo-Gothic Europeanism.”” 
Maximilian praised Lucca, but he also praised England for having created 
the Leviathan and the Crystal Palace. As between these two achievements 
of imperial power, he preferred the Crystal Palace to the Leviathan. When, 
in Granada, the cathedral’s Quasimodo handed him the regalia of his 
ancestors for a few moments, Maximilian wanted to purchase them. 
‘Proudly and yet sadly I took in my hand the golden ring and the once 
powerful sword. Would it not be a brilliant dream to draw the latter in 
order to win the former?’ In Europe especially, he felt a right to control 
territory that used to belong to his ancestors; across the Atlantic, he felt 
acutely as a representative of illegitimate white power with no ancient 
claims to the land. Back in Europe, Maximilian was critical upon seeing the 
sale of women in a market in Constantinople.” 

Representatives of other dynasties, the Hohenzollerns, Wittelsbachs, 
Romanoffs, and Saxe-Coburg Gothas, also sent their incumbents to the 
throne on global journeys between the 1880s and the 1910s. The Bavarian 
prince Rupprecht and the Prussian crown prince Wilhelm travelled to the 
Orient using the services of the North German Lloyd in 1898 and 1911, 
respectively. Wilhelm’s documentation of his trip, which followed the 
same route as Franz Ferdinand’s, was published in 1911 in two versions, 
a book and a limited-edition portfolio, while Rupprecht’s appeared much 
later, in 1922. As Queen Victoria’s great-grandson, on this occasion he 
became colonel-in-chief of a British regiment, the Prince Albert’s Hussars, 
an event that was also documented photographically. In the photographs, 
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he is shown parading with an English sentry and with dragoons in various 
locations in India. 

The Hohenzollern prince, like Franz Ferdinand, focused on his hunt- 
ing of tigers and leopards in Mirzapur and Hyderabad, with one of 
the coloured plates showing two leopards shot by the prince on 
23 January 1911. Back in Europe, Franz Ferdinand’s photos of his prey, 
displayed by a group of seven Indians surrounding the Archduke, had 
been similarly retouched at the photographic studio of Carl Pietzner, who 
left only his highness and the tiger, surrounded by oriental wilderness, in 
the frame.°° A later republication of the photograph put the Indians back 
in the picture.“ 


Breaking taboos 


Noble families of old lineage used to be, as Norbert Elias argued in 1939, the 
main authors of Europe’s civilizing process; but as the world public wit- 
nessed with awe and mixed feelings, the very civilization they had shaped was 
turning against them.“ The ethnographic collections they had assembled 
were used to give authority to the autonomy of individual Habsburg 
ethnicities; the photographers, painters, composers, and writers who were 
once employed by the courts to write hagiographies and eulogies to the 
dynastic families now testified to the waning of their authority. In the 
Habsburg Empire, the commemoration of the fiftieth anniversary of Franz 
Josefs rule in 1898 coincided with the fiftieth anniversary of the revolutions 
against the Habsburg family.®? Similarly, in Britain the celebration of 
European culture at home — in Grand Expositions, museums, and such 
like — coincided with the nascent anti-colonial rebellions in the rest of the 
world. They were, in the satirical language of Robert Musil, ‘parallel actions’ 
(Parallelaktion). In this process, the old dynasties acquired a new property — 
that of a celebrity of decline — suggesting that what seemed to be parallel 
developments were in fact crossroads of imperial disintegration. 
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A peculiar reversal had occurred. As early as the 1850s, royal courts 
like those of the Habsburgs and the Bonapartes had employed court 
photographers. Those same photographers also produced typological eth- 
nographic images of their subjects, both in Europe — producing exotic- 
looking images of various Slavic peoples — and beyond, such as a series of 
images of non-Europeans.°* Court painters and photographers accompa- 
nied royal parties on grand tours where they documented acts that now 
appear inhuman, like the sale of women in a Constantinople market. But 
only a few decades later, those same photographers documented the 
executions of members of royal families, and some of them also became 
the chief authors of critical depictions of European imperial rule. 

Imperial dynasties historically had a high level of control not only over 
their own image, but also over the cultural memory of actions carried out 
in their name. This was a form of cultural power or charisma at which the 
Habsburgs excelled even above the other families. As patrons of artists in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, Habsburg rulers supported such 
masters as Arcimboldo, Diego Velazquez, Albrecht Diirer, and Albrecht 
Altdorfer, who had created memorable allegories of individual rulers and 
dynastic lines. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, other princely 
houses throughout Europe commissioned artists such as Giambattista 
Tiepolo to represent them in allegorical frescoes of empire. What theorist 
of culture Guy Debord once said of the premodern Chinese emperors 
applies equally to Europe’s dynasties: they were the private owners of 
history and the immortality of the soul, as each family sought to be the 
monopolist of Europe’s cultural memory.® In architecture, too, the courts 
of major and minor princes left a fashionably neo-classical imprint on the 
architecture of not only the metropoles but also that of the colonies. 

However, in the modern era, these tools of representation increasingly 
escaped the control of the royal courts.°° During the French Revolution, 
the Jacobins managed to recruit the nation’s leading painters, such as 
Jacques-Louis David, to draw allegories of rebellion against the old 
order. This kind of change in control over art and culture made it possible 
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for Jean-Paul Marat, a comparatively short-lived political figure with no 
dynastic power, to obtain a greater celebrity upon his death than the 
publicly executed Habsburg queen, Marie Antoinette.” Likewise, after 
the French occupation of Spain under Napoleon, a former painter at the 
court of Napoleon’s brother Joseph, Francisco de Goya, produced a later 
famous allegorical image of Spanish resistance, using an anonymous man 
as his chief protagonist.°® Subverting the royal minting of coins, Europeans 
saw the production of so-called ‘medals of dishonour’, where the imprint 
of a ruler in decline, Napoleon, was used to ridicule and mock rather than 
to celebrate and extol. The palaces of governors and viceroys in their 
prime were as imposing as their destruction was dramatic, as attested to by 
the widely mediated picture of the destroyed palace at Lucknow after the 
Indian rebellion of 1857, for example. Similarly, during the Russian 
Revolution artists such as Boris Kustodiev, who had painted one of the 
last portraitists to represent Tsar Nicholas II in 1915, became enlisted as the 
revolution’s first ‘court’ painters. 

The revolutionaries in France were also the first to open the king’s 
private art collection to the public. By the end of the nineteenth 
century, many of Europe’s ruling dynasties followed suit by creating public 
cultural institutions themselves, but they were too late — the art market was 
becoming more international, and independent institutions were founded 
with private capital that did not depend on dynastic authority. In Europe 
and North America, world fairs and great exhibitions encouraged the 
display of paintings from several countries in what historians have 
described as an age of ‘cultural internationalism’.”° Imperial governments 
tried to control all of these institutions, but the scope was unmanageable. 
What Tim Blanning described as the ‘power of culture’ could also be used 
against those who had originally commissioned it.” 

The loss of control over their own image was not a problem only for the 
old dynasties. Governments of every kind, including the Republican 
government of the United States, found it difficult to control the dissemi- 
nation of visual information that could serve to critique their policies. 
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The political impact of this opening up of visual exchange was first felt in 
the sphere of war documentation. While governments preferred what 
would now be called embedded painters to depict scenes of war, or 
commissioned works from trusted artists after the fact, they found it 
increasingly difficult to prevent critical images from reaching a wider 
public. For example, the famous Russian battle painter Vasili 
Vereshchagin, who had been originally hired by the imperial army to 
depict heroic battle scenes, eventually became a critic of imperialism and 
sympathized with anarchists and socialists.”” His depictions of the horrors 
of war, drawn from life and infused with biblical themes, offered a critique 
of wars regardless of whether they were fought by imperial Russia in 
Central Asia and Turkey, by the American army in the Philippines, or by 
the British in India. The international art market allowed him to remain 
independent from the payments he could have enjoyed from any of these 
armies. His paintings were displayed in London, Paris, St. Petersburg, 
Munich, Chicago, and New York, and he also sold paintings internation- 
ally. One image showing a dying Russian soldier was banned from 
a St. Petersburg art salon in 1873, but went on display in art salons in 
Chicago and Paris; conversely, his painting of British violence against 
Indians, Blowing from Guns, which revived the memory of the violent 
crushing of the Sepoy rebellion in 1857, was not displayed in London but 
was presented in St. Petersburg.” Such prohibitions, each of which was 
limited to one state, only increased his popularity. In addition to realist 
painting, photography was on its way to becoming an effective way to 
apply political pressure on governments. For instance, the celebrated 
French photographer Félix Nadar, who was known for his portraiture of 
some of Europe’s leading monarchs, poets, and celebrities, in 1859 decided 
to fly over the battle of Solferino in a hot-air balloon to document 
Habsburg atrocities against the Italians. 

Originally, like images of battlefields, pictures of dynastic leaders had 
served the purpose of what Guy Debord called a ‘total justification’ for the 
entire social system of empire.’* Royal and noble courts mediated the way 
dynasties were represented, but also promoted carefully chosen representa- 
tions of their own subjects, for example by organizing and documenting 
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parades of its subjects according to social and ethnic groups, or providing 
heroic images of war. Photography itself did not change this tradition. 
On the contrary, when Maximilian of Habsburg held court in Mexico, for 
instance, he took with him his court photographer, the Frenchman 
Francois Aubert, who produced extensive coverage of courtly life in 
Mexico City between 1864 and 1867.” However, changes to the way 
images were mediated nationally and internationally, together with the 
reproducibility of the photograph, meant that noble families in the mod- 
ern era found it increasingly difficult to stop painters, then photographers, 
and later film-makers from displaying, reproducing, and distributing 
images on the world market. Walter Benjamin’s claim that the mechanical 
reproducibility of art reduced the courts’ ability to retain control over the 
production of art could thus be extended much further: dynasties could no 
longer exercise control over their own image.”° Images of dynastic rulers 
were increasingly used as icons of their own decline in a way that differed 
from the fixed, static symbols of assassinations, such as the monuments and 
memorials which had dominated aristocratic iconography. Of the dozens 
of ruling houses in Europe that lost power in the twentieth-century 
European revolutions, two in particular became repeated targets of poli- 
tical assassinations: the Habsburgs and the Romanoffs, both of which lost 
several family members in only three generations. 

The practice of photography had initially allowed dynasties to moder- 
nize their own image; members of Europe’s ruling princely houses were 
among the first buyers of camerae obscurae, daguerreotypes, and other 
cameras. The new technologies of representation favoured displays of 
personal, unique, and unrepeatable characteristics, which initially allowed 
their aristocratic owners to continue the old hagiographic tradition.” 
However, as uses of photography spread socially, the photograph acquired 
a different documentary value of public significance. People used small 
postcard-sized photographs as cartes de visite through a process of repro- 
duction invented and patented in Paris in the 1850s. The cards were 
pocket-sized images, usually of royal families in Europe and of political 
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leaders in the Americas, that came in three sizes: ‘cabinet’, ‘boudoir’, and 
‘imperial’ .7? The new printing technique used in their production meant 
that these small photographs were available for a much cheaper price than 
the more exclusive daguerreotypes. 

Public knowledge of royal assassinations far exceeded the boundaries of 
their empires. With new technologies improving their availability, photo- 
graphs were increasingly appreciated for their documentary value; they 
were no longer merely hagiographic in purpose. As photographs became 
more easily producible and reproducible, they reached an audience that 
was widening in terms of both social class and geography. Within a span of 
twenty years, photographers originally trained in Vienna and Paris had 
opened offices in Berlin, St. Petersburg, Moscow, New York, Mexico City, 
Buenos Aires, the states of Pernambuco and Bahia, and many other 
locations, and the press increasingly adopted the medium as documenta- 
tion of events.” Francois Aubert, who had spent time at Emperor 
Maximilian’s court in Mexico, taking the first ethnographic photographs 
of Mexicans, was also the one to produce the first images of Maximilian’s 
body and clothes riddled with bullets after his execution. Another photo- 
grapher, though he probably did not witness the moment itself, used 
a montage to recreate the execution of Habsburg emperor Maximilian of 
Mexico in 1867.°° Likewise, a 1905 daguerreotype of an open carriage in 
Moscow documented the assassination of Grand Duke Sergius, an uncle of 
Emperor Nicholas II, by means of nitrogen bomb. Revolutions against the 
German Barons of the Baltic provinces in Russia left vivid images of 
demolished country estates, which could be used both to condemn and 
to sympathize with the revolutionaries. 

Of course, not all assassinations were documented in as much detail as 
that of Maximilian. In the absence of photographs showing the Romanoff 
family being killed, photographs taken four years prior to their execution 
in 1918 were scrutinized in the illustrated press and popular biographies to 
conjure up a feeling of immediacy. Commenting on the photograph of the 
Romanoff family taken a week before their execution, one article empha- 
sized ‘some of the matchless pearls afterwards stolen from their dead bodies 
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by the murderers’ seen around Alix von Hessen-Darmstadt’s neck.” 
Instead of showing the execution of the dynastic family, Soviet film- 
maker Sergei Eisenstein resorted to metonymic images: a white horse 
hanging from a Petersburg bridge, symbolizing the destruction of an 
aristocratic culture, and statues and palaces being demolished in the 
name of the revolution. This gave viewers a punctum of tragic experience, 
to borrow a concept from Roland Barthes’s analysis of modern myth- 
making. In the twentieth century, the Habsburgs and the 
Romanofts shared what historian Boris Kolonitskii describes as the ‘tragic 
eroticism’ of dynastic families in decline: the irrational appeal of the royal 
family even and especially at the time of its greatest weakness.”” 


The Grand Tour in global circulation 


If it had not been for the Habsburg’s famous death, the young Prussian 
count Kessler would have never set foot on the colonial city of Querétaro, 
in north-central Mexico, which lay outside his travel route when he came 
to Mexico as part of his Grand Tour in 1896. As a student, Kessler had 
attended lectures by Wilhelm Wundt, whose multivolume comparative 
study on global ‘folk psychology’ captured the imagination of many 
students at the time, including Sigmund Freud.” As Kessler remarked in 
his Notes on Mexico of 1898, ‘[o]urs is possibly the last time when you can 
still travel; we are already hardly able to escape our civilisation; the image 
remains surprisingly the same from one part of the world to the other’. * 
One of the world’s first users of a Kodak-2, and a great admirer of modern 
French art, Kessler dedicated most of his trip, a modern Grand Tour, to 
ethnographic exploration, documenting the Aztec ruins of the Yucatan 
peninsula. While in Mexico, he was a guest at the Jockey Club of Mexico 
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City, the place where members of high society mingled, just as they did in 
Vienna and Prague. One General O. (Ochoa) he knew apparently owned 
the Popocatepetl. This trip resulted in an ‘anthropology of decadence’, as 
biographer Laird Easton put it; Kessler would stop at palaces and haciendas 
belonging to the influential local elite with professional ties to his father.” 

Querétaro and the Yucatan ruins marked for Kessler the boundaries of 
European civilization and the image of a savage other. Born a year after 
Maximilian’s execution, Kessler was the son of a Prussian banker, who had 
been ennobled by Wilhelm I, and an actress of Anglo-Irish nobility, whose 
father and grandfather were British imperial civil servants in Baghdad and 
in India. He had attended St. George’s school in Ascot and was acquainted 
with the English admirers of modernist art, such as the Bloomsbury group 
and Roger Fry especially. In later years, on his travels along the Italian 
coast, he passed Maximilian’s castle of Miramar and observed that ‘the last 
Habsburgs knew how to die in beauty; Maximilian of Mexico, the Empress 
Elizabeth, the Archduke Rudolf, here, the Archduke Ludwig Salvator, even 
the humble grave of the last emperor in the small village church on 
Madeira, evoke aesthetic respect’. By contrast, ‘the last Hohenzollerns are 
a slap in the face of any aesthetics, even any human respect with their 
rawness, fickleness, wildness and lack of taste; the last Habsburgs end their 
days as gentlemen, the last Hohenzollerns like carters’.*° Worse still, at this 
point former German emperor Wilhelm II, whom Kessler hated, was still 
alive, exiled in Doorn, in the Netherlands. 

The tourism industry around the Habsburgs had begun with the court 
itself licensing specific photographers to disseminate images of their estates 
to a wider public. Thus the copyright licence for distributing images of 
Miramar as well as monuments to Maximilian belonged to the Trieste- 
born photographer Guglielmo Sebastianutti. But the industry far outlived 
the family’s own power. In the context of a blooming cultural production 
on the theme of crisis and decline characteristic of this period, publications 
on Maximilian picked up. The composer Franz Liszt wrote several works 
dedicated to Maximilian. Vienna State Opera commissioned the moder- 
nist composer Ernst Krenek to write a stage work on the Habsburg 
emperor Karl V, the reluctant emperor who agreed to have his empire 
reduced by half and lost the Spanish part to the Bourbons in the sixteenth 
century, with references to Maximilian. Outside Austria, the resonance was 
equally great. In Paris, Darius Milhaud wrote several musical works on the 
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subject.” In Mexico City, the journalist Carleton Beales, who formed part 
of a circle of modernist Bohemians that comprised the photographer Tina 
Modotti, rediscovered a forgotten memoir of Maximilian’s private secre- 
tary, and edited its English translation for Yale University Press.” 

In Germany, Maximilian was a topic of discussion among the new 
government elites, especially since the famous director Max Reinhardt 
staged Franz Werfel’s play Maximilian und Juarez. Count Kessler’s diary 
tells us about a conversation about it that involved the director of the 
Reichsbank and member of the German Democratic Party, Hjalmar 
Schacht; the French ambassador Roland de Margerie; the academic Otto 
Hoetzsch; and the president of the Reichstag, Paul Lobe.*? 

By 1938, Manet’s painting and Werfel’s play served as the basis for 
a film made in Hollywood by German expatriate Wilhelm (William) 
Dieterle, which extolled the new world republicanism of Mexican revo- 
lutionary Benito Juárez against the evil character of Napoleon III, who 
represented ‘Old Europe’. By this point, in addition to Manet’s Spanish 
source for the painting, Goya’s allegory of Spanish resistance, Dieterle 
had one more Spanish reference to consider. Photographer Robert Capa 
had produced the world’s first image of a man being shot dead, printed 
for the French magazine Vu and the American journal Life, and later 
discussed in his book Death in the Making.”” It showed a republican 
soldier in the Spanish Civil War being shot by Franco’s troops.” Dieterle, 
a German who belonged to the ‘left’ scene in Hollywood’s expat com- 
munity, effectively merged the two images into one, reviving the icon for 
the screen. The mediated production of this and other Habsburg trage- 
dies, encouraged by the opening of the archives, turned the tragic story of 
one Habsburg prince into a foil, a ‘transitional object’ for various narra- 
tives of European decline.?* Dieterle worked more in the tradition of 
a Goya than a Jacques-Louis David, making allegories of revolutionaries, 
rather than deceased rulers. His first published image had been a portrait 
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of Leon Trotsky in 1932.” In a sense, both Juárez and Maximilian are two 
faces of revolution; while the old European powers and the United States 
are forces of empire. 

Many of the hagiographic films of Habsburg decline were produced by 
actors, directors, and composers, who, although they had been subjects of 
the Romanoff and Habsburg dynasties, were no particular admirers of the 
family: actors and directors Joseph von Sternberg and Alexander Korda, for 
example, or the composer Erich Wolfgang Korngold. For them, the stories 
of dynastic decline served as a way of rethinking their own loss of 
identity.’* The deaths of these monarchs, in many cases, were ‘pseudo- 
events’ in the age of mass culture not because they never happened but 
because the meaning that was attributed to them stood in for many other 
dimensions of imperial decline. In the same way, few people beyond the 
borders of the Austro-Hungarian Empire had even heard of Franz 
Ferdinand when he was shot in 1914. Instead, interpreters focused on the 
‘doubly symbolic’ name of his assassin, Gavrilo Prinzip, who they saw as 
a modern Archangel Gabriel sent to earth to let loose a ‘world-cataclysm’.” 

The growing film industry allowed a much wider audience to share 
in the experience of decline. The world’s leading film production com- 
panies, based in the Soviet Union and in Hollywood, reproduced the 
memory of dynastic decline and its symbols for a much wider audience 
and an increasingly global market. These films included Sergei 
Eisenstein’s film October (1928), for example, which documents the 
Revolution of 1917, or Esfir’ Shub’s Padenie dinastii Romanovykh 
(The Fall of the Romanoff Dynasty) (1927), a documentary. Other 
films on the subject include works by film-makers based in Germany — 
for example, Alexander Korda with his Tragödie im Hause Habsburg 
(Tragedy in the House of Habsburg) (1924), and Rudolf Raffé with the 
film Das Schicksal derer von Habsburg — die Tragödie eines Kaiserreiches 
(The Fate of the von Habsburgs — the Tragedy of an Empire) (1928), 
which featured the young Leni Riefenstahl as an actress and was filmed on 
location at Schönbrunn Palace in Vienna. In Hollywood, there were 
Erich von Stroheim’s The Wedding March (1928), one of the last silent 
movies; Sidney Franklin’s Reunion in Vienna (1933), about romance and 
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social crisis in the aftermath of the First World War; The King Steps Out 
(1936), about Franz Josefs romance with Elizabeth, directed by Joseph 
von Sternberg; The Great Waltz (1938), a film about Johann Strauss 
junior’s ambivalent relationship to the European revolutionaries of 
1848; Juárez (1939) the story of Emperor Maximilian of Mexico, produced 
by Wilhelm Dieterle; and in the 1950s, a revival of the image of Sisi in 
Hollywood and Austrian films.?° 

As a form of voluntary homelessness, globetrotting first became an 
activity for the affluent, and typically male, members of the modern 
world. Private and corporate organizers profited from the availability of 
new travel routes, backed by the military power of European imperial 
governments. The Suez Canal, which opened in 1869, allowed direct 
passage from the Mediterranean to the Red and Arabian seas as well as 
the Indian Ocean.” Thomas Cook’s company alone claimed to have 
organized tours for over two million people, including not only Europe’s 
aristocracy but also its cultural celebrities like Robert Louis Stevenson.” 
Following Emperor Franz Josef s presence at the opening of the Suez Canal 
in 1869 in his capacity as King of Jerusalem, his family members also 
discovered the Orient as a travel destination.”” The visit of Crown Prince 
Rudolf to the area in 1881 was a state occasion.'°° About a hundred years 
later, the Suez Canal became the symbol of decolonization." 

The travel notes to exotic countries that the Habsburgs left behind 
echoed those of other princes of their generation, such as the Saxe- 
Coburg Gothas, and the Hohenzollerns. They show princes shooting 
rare animals such as leopards and lions, which were circulated in the 
European press. Yet at the end of the European civil wars around the 
First World War, such noble celebrities themselves became victims of 
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assassinations. The exotic cultures that they used to collect, such as the 
‘savage’ cultures of the Aztec, instead became the starting point for a new 
type of modern imagination. Court publishers promoted work of ‘ethno- 
graphies’ not only of non-European savages, but increasingly also of their 
own subjects, particularly the Southern Slavs.'°* However, the Habsburgs 
soon became objects of touristic and ethnographic interest. The Austrian 
museum of ethnography has displayed the Habsburg collections of Aztec 
memorabilia, such as the Penacho, the alleged feather crown of 
Montezuma, as part of its national heritage ever since the Habsburgs had 
acquired the crown.'”° But in the twentieth century, even that crown has 
become an object of dispute between the Austrian state and Mexico. 
The old rulers had introduced European publics to the “savage” mind; 
and inspired by these images, this public now rediscovered the power of 
transgressing a taboo. Heine had been right: Vitzliputzli, the Aztec god of 
anti-colonial resistance, had finally reached Europe. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Shared horizons 
The sentimental elite in the Great War 


One day in early August 1914, Count Robert Keyserlingk-Cammerau, 
Prussian governor of Königsberg, was unpleasantly surprised by a knock 
on his door. His cousin Alfred, imperial administrator of Tsarskoe selo, Tsar 
Nicholas II’s summer residence near St. Petersburg, was seeking his hospi- 
tality for the night. Under normal circumstances, the cousins would have 
been delighted to meet. This time, however, their meeting created an 
ethical dilemma. War had broken out in Europe only a few days earlier, 
a conflict in which the states whose imperial families they served were on 
opposing sides. Robert, a German imperial civil servant, was obliged to 
follow orders of his government, which was to arrest any Russian subject 
found in Königsberg. Alfred had been surprised by the war while travelling 
in Germany on personal business. He knew that his male staff , some 250 
people, were about to be conscripted into the army, leaving the adminis- 
tration of the estates in his hands; he had to get back to St. Petersburg 
urgently. Finally, he managed to secure a makeshift seat in the toilet cabin 
of the last, overcrowded train leaving Berlin for Russia, but then got stuck 
in East Prussia, near the Russian border where, allegedly, Cossacks had 
disrupted trains passing to Russia. The guards on the train were instructed 
to take into custody and bring back to Germany all Russian subjects. Alfred 
narrowly escaped and made his way to Königsberg’s Altes Schloss, where he 
knew his cousin was resident." 

For one night only, familial ties trumped political allegiance. Before 
sunrise Alfred departed in his cousin’s official car, past the Prussian guards, 
to the train station. Having to seek an indirect route back to Russia, he 
returned to Berlin and took the train to Hamburg, then boarded a boat to 
Sweden. Personal connections to two famous Petersburgians, the Swedish 
petroleum magnate Alfred Nobel and the Petersburg delicatessen merchant 
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Grigory Yelisseev, allowed him to board their private steamer, one of 
the few still operating on the route back to Petersburg. However, only 
a few days after his arrival there, he was arrested once again — this time, by 
the Russian gendarmes — and was taken to the Peter and Paul fortress on 
charges of espionage for Germany. During the ensuing Russian Revolution 
and Civil War, Alfred joined Kolchak’s ‘white’ army in Siberia, which 
eventually lost to the Bolsheviks. Robert Keyserlingk became the German 
Commissioner for Lithuania and the ‘eastern territories’ before taking 
a post in St. Petersburg, now called Petrograd, as a military attaché, 
where he sought to promote German interests in Russian monarchist 
circles.” Moving to Berlin after the failure of this campaign, he eventually 
completed his political career in the Federal German Republic as a member 
of the Prussian Council of State and German agricultural policy advisor at 
the new World Economic Forum in Geneva. 

Such foreign connections could be a curse and a blessing at the same 
time. For example, Alfred Keyserling, in addition to being a Russian 
subject and civil administrator of the Tsarskoe selo district, as well as 
a member of the Courland nobility, was also the founding co-owner of 
Baltic Lloyd, a commercial navigation agency originally co-financed by 
Bremer Lloyd and serving the ports of Libau, Emden, and Bremen.’ By the 
twentieth century, the sort of internationalism that Keyserling and his 
cousins practised professionally and socially appeared to some, especially to 
Russians and Germans, like acts of treason. 

Today, historians speak of the Great War in an increasingly cosmopo- 
litan sense. The parties that went to war in 1914 were half conscious 
‘sleepwalkers’, a reader learns in 2013, and the imperial or national interests 
they represented were at least one level of scrutiny removed.* The very idea 
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of war has become broader, comprising the home front and the economic 
and cultural aspects of life in wartime. 

But at the time of the First World War, having a cosmopolitan perspective 
on the theatre of war was the prerogative of the imperial elites. These included 
aristocratic families like the Keyserlings, whose familiarity with the adminis- 
tration and economic structure of more than one empire gave them multiple 
perspectives. Privileges were also incorporated in the institutional fabric of 
military careers in imperial Europe. Officers of the imperial armies had 
a shared cultural code and even exchanged institutions of honours. 
Members of the affluent middle classes could also fall back on experiences 
of cultural consumption and personal friendships, which could be rekindled 
after the war. Those among them who produced written accounts of their 
experience were among the first generation of writers of the First World War 
who continued seeing the war from the point of view of ‘civil society’. Some of 
these authors did so while recognizing that their own armies had turned into 
perpetrators against civilians. In this sense human sympathy, patriotism, and 
cosmopolitanism were entangled in the writing of officer-intellectuals in ways 
that were quite different from the twenty-first-century historiography of the 
conflict.” 


Selfie with a periscope: the experience of imperial horizons 


In one of his wartime photographs, we can see Count Kessler gazing at the 
horizon through a periscope.° This emblematic image of elite vision in the 
war might, anachronistically, be called a ‘selfie with a periscope’. It is 
a curious photograph because, in a real situation of danger, an observer 
would not be standing in an open field. It is the reflexive character of 
the photograph that is of interest here: this is not a photograph of an officer 
in action, but one of an officer in narcissistic contemplation. 
The photograph simulates contemplation as a form of military action, 
since he is engaged in strategic analysis of the horizon. Yet the ultimate 
objective of this work is to provide a flattering portrait of the seer, not to 
communicate what he can see. In the background, the newly entrenched 
frontiers between the German, the Russian, and the Austro-Hungarian 
empires, blend into a common horizon of uncertain expectations. But for 
Kessler, the military frontier becomes a horizon, as he stages himself in 


> Cf. Jay Winter (ed.), The Cambridge History of the First World War, vol. II Civil Society (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2014). 

€ Tam grateful to Günter Riederer for drawing my attention to this photograph in his introduction to 
Kessler’s war diaries. In Kessler, Diaries, vol. 6. 
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Figure 5 Count Harry Kessler with a periscope on the eastern front. 
Deutsches Literaturarchiv Marbach, HKN 
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Romantic pose. This perspective was familiar to his European contempor- 
aries from such works as Caspar David Friedrichs Monk by the Sea 
(1808-10), which a French admirer had once praised for its capacity to 
convey tragedy in landscapes.” Like in Friedrich’s famous painting, in this 
wartime portrait, a monotonous landscape produces a mood and an 
expression, which traditional portraiture would have projected onto the 
face of the portrayed. Aside from inverting the relationship between the 
figure and the landscape, the portrait also deceives the viewers, who cannot 
see what the figure can see and are thus forced to think and imagine their 
perception in their own heads. Even more than Friedrich’s monk, Kessler 
enjoys the privilege of looking through a technical device onto a detail that 
remains unknown to the viewer of the photograph. 

As Kessler noted in his war diary from the eastern front, the periscope 
view revealed an odd image of Galicia: 


a farmer’s house, some three or four meters in front of it a trench occupied 
by the Austrians, and some thirty kilometres on the left [...] a Russian 
shelter, from which Russians were walking in and out. On the adjacent field 
between the Austrian trench and the Russians, some forty meters wide, 
a small girl was grazing a herd of sheep. As we watched, one of our grenades 
hit the ground near the shelter, and we could see the Russians rushing out 
quickly. 


The cold, cinematographic description of his own army’s destruction of 
military targets along with civilian lives was the very opposite of the kind of 
‘flesh-witnessing’, which is so characteristic of the soldier experience in 
the Great War, including authors such as Ernst Jünger.” The meaning of 
the experience derives from detachment, not involvement. Moreover, the 
tragedy of this experience is not a national one, or associated with any one 
empire. Before the war, Kessler, who had served as director of the influen- 
tial German Artists’ Union, promoted an idea of style in which there was 


7 The phrase belongs to the French sculptor David D’Angers, cited in André Bruel (ed.), Les Carnets 
inédits de Pierre-Jean David d'Angers, vol. I (1828-37) (Paris: Plon, 1958), 337. On Caspar David 
Friedrich and his reception among modernists in France and Germany, see Françoise Forster-Hahn, 
‘Text and Display: Julius Meier-Graefe, the 1906 White Centennial in Berlin, and the Canon of 
Modern Art’, in Art History, 38:1 (February 2015), 138-169, and Pierre Wat, Naissance de lart 
romantique: peinture et théorie de limitation en Allemagne et en Angleterre (Paris: Flammarion, 
1999). On Friedrich and landscapes, see Joseph Leo Koerner, Caspar David Friedrich and the 
Subject of Landscape, 2nd ed. (London: Berghahn, 2009), 143ff. 
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no contrast between being a ‘good German’ and a ‘good European’.'° This 
photograph revealed a new dimension to this statement, transposing it 
from the realm of conflicts over styles to the realm of military conflicts 
between the European societies. 

It was the desire to capture a complex reality devoid of meaning that 
prompted another officer who found himself in Galicia, Viktor 
Shklovsky, to reach further into the reservoirs of European literary 
history for a narrative model. Like Kessler, Shklovsky had begun his 
military service in an imperial army — of Russia, in his case — but gradually 
developed doubts about the logic of empire, without, however, ever fully 
endorsing the logic of revolution." Shklovsky narrated his entire experi- 
ence of war on the Galician front in the tone of his favourite English- 
speaking author, Laurence Sterne. His path through the eastern front 
was a Sentimental Journey with echoes of Sterne’s celebrated Grand Tour 
to France and the continent. It was meaningless if goals were defined in 
terms of geographic horizons; in telling about his life, he was merely 
‘turning himself into a prepared substance for the heirs’. Yet, this experi- 
ence of the imperial periphery also reminded him that in literature, it was 
the peripheral genres that had made breakthroughs in literature: “New 
forms in art are created by the canonization of peripheral forms’, he 
argued, just as Pushkin had developed the genre of the private album into 
an art form, as the novel had developed from horror stories like Bram 
Stoker’s Dracula, and as modernist poetry drew inspiration from gypsy 
ballads. In the same way, he hoped, the travelogue — particularly, his 
travelogue of a meaningless war on the periphery — would contribute to 
a new literary form, and a new way of thinking about literature. It did: it 
created the theory, which he described as ostranenie, or detachment. 


'° Harry Graf Kessler, ‘Nationalität’, in Die Zukunft, 14:27 (1906), 17-27. Reprinted in Harry Graf 
Kessler: Künstler und Nationen, Aufsätze und Reden 1899-1933. Gesammelte Schriften in drei Bänden, 
ed., Cornelia Blasbergand Gerhard Schuster, vol. 2 (Frankfurt am Main: Insel, 1988), 117-130. More 
on Kessler’s conception of the nation and the influence of Wundt on his ideas in Laird Easton, 
The Red Count. The Life and Times of Kessler, Harry (Berkeley, Los Angeles, and London: University 
of California Press, 2002), 162-163. 
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To this day, historians refer to those parts of Europe which border on 
the eastern front and the nation states that flickered into and out of 
existence during the twentieth century as ‘borderlands’, as the locations 
of ‘vanished kingdoms’, as ‘half-forgotten Europe’, as ‘invented’ places, or 
even as ‘no-place’."? In fact, in all of its history, the geography, if not 
necessarily the languages and cultures of eastern Europe, has probably 
never been as well known as in the mid-twentieth century. The image 
of the East as a great unknown remained a shibboleth of the post- 
Enlightenment philosophes, a geographic metaphor for the separation 
between civilization and barbarism, between power and weakness, and, 
more recently, between primitive national freedom and the imperial dom- 
ination of modern civilization. 

Kessler had experienced the eastern front in the First World War in 
an ethnographic light that might also be familiar from accounts such as 
Winston Churchill’s Unknown War.'* By contrast to the western front, 
the eastern and middle-eastern fronts required the use of more traditional 
elements in the organization of the army. Large distances had to be 
covered on uneven terrain, which required extensive uses of cavalry. 
In his letters, Kessler speculated about whether the former Pale of 
Settlement could be turned into a vassal empire of the Germans, to be 
ruled by a Jewish dynasty such as the Rothschild family.” The search for 
Europe’s internally colonized peoples, like the Jews and other eastern 
Europeans who looked exotic, drew artists and anthropologists to the 
area.'° ‘Tomorrow I am going to the front to examine the battleground 
and collect details. I suggested sending Vogeler to accompany me so that 
he could make sketches’, Kessler remarked in his diary.” The painter 
Heinrich Vogeler (1872-1942) eventually emigrated to Soviet Russia in 
1931, where he died in a labour camp because he was suspected of being 
a German ‘enemy’. 


3 Norman Davies, Vanished Kingdoms: The History of Half-Forgotten Europe [US Subtitle: The Rise and 
Fall of States and Nations] (London: Penguin, 2012); Larry Wolff, Inventing Eastern Europe. The Map 
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16 See Natalya Goncharova’s ethnographic depictions of Jews in Southern Russia, in the exhibition 
catalogue Natalia Goncharova. Mezhdu vostokom i zapadom (Moscow: Tret’iakovskaia galereia, 
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War ethnographies and travel literature were modes of thinking about 
military violence that had developed greatly on the basis of experiences of 
the eastern front. In the west, tear gas and shelling were the most promi- 
nent instruments of war; in the east, where large distances had to be 
covered and the ground was insecure, cavalry continued to be important, 
even though contemporaries also report aerial attacks using Zeppelins 
being a constant danger. Being on the eastern front required a much deeper 
sort of military intelligence. Confusion was everywhere: Czech nationalists 
with German names, Poles who thought of themselves as Lithuanians but 
were socialists at heart, and so on.” This was still true in the Second World 
War. During his service for British intelligence, acclaimed historian Hugh 
Seton- Watson remarked that people in Britain were ‘aware of the existence 
of Zulus and Malays, Maoris and Afridis’, but eastern Europe with its 
‘unpronounceable names’ remained uncharted territory, ‘another world’, 
full of wild plains and forests.*° 

At the same time, not all of the encounters on the eastern front were 
confusing. Particularly officers could rely on having a shared cultural 
code with others of the same status. As Robert Liddell, a war journalist for 
the prestigious illustrated journal Sphere, who had just recently moved 
from the western to the eastern front, recalled, ‘[o]fficers of good family 
almost invariably could speak French. So could almost every Pole I met, 
and almost every lady doctor. [...] and certainly the soldiers from the 
Baltic Provinces spoke German as well as they spoke Russian; many, 
indeed spoke better’.” He recalled being greatly amused by the following 
anachronistic words of one Russian general Bielaiev: ‘My boot’, said the 
general, ‘was filled with the gore of my steed’. General Bielaiev, who had 
Scottish ancestors, had learnt most of his English by reading Sir Walter 
Scott. For the purposes of the job, the journalist Liddell served as an 
officer of the Russian army, travelling along the front line with the Red 
Cross trains. Even though English was rarely spoken in the Russian army, 
he could get by on the eastern front despite his relatively poor Russian: 
the Russian general even called Liddell his fellow countryman, referring 
to his own Scottish ancestry. The half-mystical eastern Europe, some of 
whose local cultures, such as that of the Carpathian mountains, were 
hardly known to western Europeans, became one of the topoi of the ‘war 
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experience’ for German audiences at home, as for instance in the liberal 
Vossische Zeitung.” 

Social scientists also became interested in analysing and representing 
the various European ethnicities of the eastern front, as in the work of the 
anthropologist Sven Hedin, Eastwards! (Nach Osten!). Hedin, who 
collected ethnographic observations of the peoples of Europe, was 
another civilian assigned to Kessler on the eastern front. Kessler, himself 
once a tourist in search of the exotic, followed Hedin’s activities as he was 
taking pictures of local churches. The last person to study the wooden 
architecture of Galicia had been Franz Ferdinand himself.** Work of 
ethnography in the eastern front was also produced by German and 
Russian writers and artists. Arnold Zweig, who worked in German 
propaganda, provided illustrations of the eastern European Jews. 
The modernist artists Natalya Goncharova and Marc Chagall also 
made exotic-looking ‘Jewish types’ the main protagonists of their 
paintings.” In German prisoner-of-war camps, the anthropologist Leo 
Frobenius and a team of linguists ‘worked’ with interned Indians, 
Caucasians, Central Asians, and Africans from the British, Russian, and 
French armies to compare their intellectual faculties with those of 
Europeans.”° Just as embedded photographers have become the order 
of the day in present-day wars, during the First World War, what might 
be called ‘embedded war tourism’ attracted a number of journalists and 
other intellectuals to war zones. 

The officer’s role provided opportunities for sentimental detachment 
thanks to privileged access to such devices as periscopes. Traditionally, the 
officer class had the advantage of riding on horseback. During the Great 
War, the horse, the earliest ‘technique’ of aristocratic detachment, was 
gradually replaced by the airship. Other devices of this kind included 
special weaponry as well as periscopes and cameras. The mechanisms of 
detachment were only available to the higher army ranks. They were not 
limited to technologies but included such practices as the use of embedded 
artists and journalists assigned to officers. All this enabled members of the 
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officer class to remove themselves from the theatre of war itself, both 
psychologically and physically. Detachment was an institutionalized 
privilege.” Zeppelin airships not only opened up the privilege of being 
removed from the ground but also offered the freedom to transgress 
political borders. For the first two decades, flights were almost exclusively 
a privilege of the few. 

One of the first Zeppelin fleets was founded in a Saxon royal 
regiment. The Saxon nobleman Baron hans Hasso von Veltheim served 
during the war as a reconnaissance photographer. Veltheim was one of 
the first German enthusiasts of competitive hot-air ballooning, having 
joined the Fédération Aéronautique Internationale in 1905. Like the 
first British air minister, Sir Samuel Hoare, he was among the first 
generation of European elites to cross international borders by air.” He 
noted in his war diary that once he had flown as far as the imperial palace 
of Peterhof.” Before being deployed as First Officer of a Zeppelin air- 
ship, he had been responsible for photography on the Belgian front, for 
which he used unmanned tethered balloons as well as airplanes. 
Veltheim’s panorama shots of the Belgian theatre of war, which he kept 
in his personal archive, are visual testimonies of this European 
apocalypse [Fig. 6]. 

The writing of stylized war diaries like Shklovsky’s, the production of 
wartime self-portraits and the aesthetics of destruction in reconnaissance 
photography shot from the air: all these were forms of experiencing and 
representing horizons which invited reflections on conceptual frontiers. 
The meta-historical concepts of ‘experience’ and ‘expectation’, which the 
historian Reinhart Koselleck ascribed to the realm of theoretical reflections 
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Figure 6 Panorama of Chateau Wielttje, western front. Lt. von Veltheim. Feld — Luft. Abtlg. 1. 30. October 1915. 
Veltheim Archive, Ostrau. Depositum Veltheim at the Universitats- und Landesbibliothek Sachsen-Anhalt, Halle (Saale) 
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on horizons, were rooted in the immediate experiences of imperial 
horizons.*° 


The cosmopolitans in the German Society of 1914 


As John Maynard Keynes and George Curzon, two lovers of post- 
impressionist art, arrived in Paris in late March 1918 to bid at an auction 
of post-impressionist art, the German army was bombing Paris. Count 
Kessler, German attaché in Bern and another collector of post- 
impressionism, wrote in his diary: “War is a tough thing.” He feared the 
lack of precision in bombing would damage not only Notre Dame and the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, which were key sites of his intellectual formation, 
but also the cemetery of Pére Lachaise, where his father and his grand- 
parents lay buried. 

Kessler’s father had made a fortune in banking, connected to the railway 
business in Europe and Canada. The German emperor Wilhelm 
I ennobled him, according to family legend, as a sign of deference to the 
beauty of his Anglo-Irish wife, Alice Blosse-Lynch. The connection to Paris 
came from Kessler’s mother, who chose to be based there. It was her side of 
the family, of Anglo-Irish nobility, with a home in Partrey House in 
County Mayo, which also made Kessler aware of British imperial history 
of the British Empire. His grandfather had been a British minister in 
Baghdad during Mehmet Ali’s rule.” In March 1925, Kessler met distant 
Irish relatives in Paris who reported about the effects of the revolution in 
County Mayo; in the afternoon of the same day, he was engaged in debates 
of Count Richard Coudenhove’s plans for a pan-European federation with 
the German ambassador in France.” Kessler used his connections to 
British and French contemporaries to foster greater understanding 
between what he called his three ‘Fatherlands’. His autobiographic cosmo- 
politanism, his ‘English, German blood, English, German, French cultural 
heritage’ became a foundation for a particular form of internationalism.** 

Returning home after the war, he could barely recognize his own former 
self: that man from the Belle Epoque, who had commissioned from his 
French friend Aristide Maillol the sculpture of a cyclist, that furniture 
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designed by Henry van de Velde, a Belgian, and commissioned the British 
artist Edward Gordon Craig to design illustrations for an edition of 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet — it was as if this man could no longer exist. In the 
aftermath of the war, Kessler began to view his background as a unique 
form of cultural capital. Before the war, friends called him the member of 
an anti-Wilhelmine ‘Fronde’ of good taste and anti-moralism.” As his 
views later radicalized, he earned himself the nickname of ‘Red Count’. 

War was a traumatic experience for him. He had witnessed it on the 
western front, where he saw the German actions against civilians in 
Belgium first-hand, before being transferred east, which had shocked 
him no less. Kessler kept a diary, wrote letters, and engaged in discussions 
to cope with the traumatic experience of war. With his bibliophile Cranach 
press, which he had founded in 1913, inspired by William Morris’s Arts and 
Crafts movement, Kessler turned from a Prussian patriot into a patron of 
doubt.” He began to publish poetry from the trenches, including by 
communist poets — ‘Sulamith’ by Wieland Herzfelde and ‘Eroberung’ 
(‘Conquest’) by the expressionist poet Johannes R. Becher, the latter, in 
collaboration with the communist publisher Malik.” Kessler’s press was 
indeed ‘cosmopolitan’. But he also sponsored communist artists like 
George Grosz and John Heartfield to do the design, often in collaboration 
with established German presses such as the Insel publishing house.’ 
In 1921, he published in German War and Collapse. Select Letters from the 
Front on paper handcrafted with his old French friend Aristide Maillol, 
with a cover by Georg Grosz.*° 
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Figure 7 Frontispiece of Harry Graf Kessler (ed.), Krieg und Zusammenbruch 
1914-1918: aus Feldpostbriefen (Weimar: Cranachpresse, 1921). 
Image courtesy of Sabine Carbon 
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The war had blurred boundaries between nations and empires even more: 
‘politics and cabaret’, ‘trenches, storming regiments, the dying, U-boats, 
Zeppelins’, ‘victories’, ‘pacifists’, and the ‘wild newspaper people’, Germany 
and its capital were surrounded by the least European of enemies, “Cossacks, 
Gurkhas, Chasseurs d’ Afrique, Bersaglieris, Cowboys’. If revolution did 
break out in this ‘complex organism’, Kessler thought it would be like 
the Day of Judgement. After all that the German troops had ‘lived through, 
carried out in Luttich, Brussels, Warsaw, Bucharest’ — Kessler referred to what 
is known in English as the ‘German outrages’ — these traumatic memories 
made it difficult to imagine a future for Germany." 

In Germany, Kessler belonged to a network of German elites who came 
together to discuss policy. Founded just after the outbreak of the war, the 
German Society of 1914 was a political club that had been initiated by 
prominent figures in German public life. Among its members were people 
such as the diplomat Wilhelm Solf, the landowner and industrialist Guido 
Henckel von Donnersmarck, the writer Richard Dehmel, the industrialist 
Robert Bosch, the painter Lovis Corinth, the theatre director Max 
Reinhardt, and the notorious Pomeranian professor of Classics Ulrich 
von Wilamowitz-Möllendorff. The club represented German society as it 
had crystallized since the Franco-Prussian War and the founding of the 
German Reich in 1871, displaying the mutual influence between the feudal, 
the industrial, and the creative elites of German public life under the 
banner of German patriotism. Most of the German Society’s key members 
remained committed to German politics throughout their life. Walther 
Rathenau, the liberal technocrat, served as Prussia’s war supplies director, 
advocating the London air raids, which were carried out from Zeppelin 
airships, and later became foreign minister until his assassination by 
a right-wing paramilitary group in 1922; Hjalmar Schacht, the banker, 
directed German economic policy under the Weimar Republic and the 
Nazis up to 1937; the painters Liebermann and Corinth came to shape the 
public image of the German landscape with their plein-air paintings of 
Brandenburg and Pomeranian lakes; the publishers Samuel Fischer and 
Anton Kipppenberg became representatives of the classics of German 
literature as such. Among the club’s youngest members was the liberal 
Theodor Heuss, who would live to become the first German president of 
the Federal Republic after the Second World War. 

But not all Germans in this society were patriots or defenders of its 
military strategy in the war. The philosopher Hermann Keyserling was 
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another person Kessler met there on a regular basis. One of his first political 
publications was an article published in English titled “A Philosopher’s 
View of the War’. There, he criticized the nationalist sentiments fuelling 
the war from both a Christian and a universalist perspective.*” Keyserling 
protested against the war as “Russian citizen’ and a pacifist.” He published 
this work in the journal associated with the British Hibbert Trust.** 
Founded in the previous century by Robert Hibbert, a wealthy 
Bloomsbury aristocrat who made his money in the Jamaican slave trade, 
it represented the ecumenical and largely pacifist values of the Unitarian 
Church. It regularly invited contributions on general topics discussed from 
a spiritual point of view. Among its contributors were the French historian 
Ernest Renan, the Bengali poet Rabindranath Tagore, and the German 
doctor and intellectual Albert Schweitzer. 

When his friend, the sociologist Georg Simmel, heard about this, he 
warned Keyserling that he may have to cease their friendship if rumours 
about Keyserling’s anti-German sentiments turned out to be true.” 
A subject of the Russian Empire, Keyserling had not been drafted into 
the army due to an earlier duel injury. By the end of the war, he was caught 
by the revolution on his estate in Russia’s province of Courland. He spent 
this time working on an essay he titled Bolshevism or the Aristocracy of the 
Future. Between 1918 and 1920, he later remarked, ‘centuries had passed’ .*° 
He had seen previous revolutions, like the one in 1905, when his estate was 
burnt, and he also witnessed a revolution in China and elsewhere. But 
unlike then, he saw that the old empires could now no longer hold on to 
their prestige. Among the voices heard at Brest-Litovsk, Keyserling 
remarked, it was not that of the old Prussian or Austrian diplomats but 
that of the Bolshevik Leon Trotsky that won the game. Much to the 
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confusion of his contemporaries, particularly of similar social background, 
he thought that listening to Trotsky was necessary in order to make room 
for a new, truly European aristocracy of the future.*” 

Defending himself against charges of anti-German propaganda during 
the First World War, Keyserling thought that idea of Germany could only 
survive as a ‘supranational’ idea: ‘in the interrelated and correlated Europe 
of tomorrow, the spiritual root of that which once blossomed forth in the 
form of the Holy Roman Empire of German nationality — the suprana- 
tional European idea — will once again become the determinant factor of 
history, in a greater, more expansive form, conforming to the spirit of the 


time’.** 


The other sealed train: chivalry in the Polish revolution 


In early November 1918, the German government appointed Kessler as 
a German envoy. His task was to release the leader of the Polish legion, 
Jozef Piłsudski, from Magdeburg fortress, where he was held prisoner 
during the war. Pilsudski had been granted the right to lead a Polish legion 
within the Habsburg army, but as a Polish nationalist, he had been 
unwelcome to the Austrians. Now that it was clear that Austria-Hungary 
would not be resurrected, Germany had other ways of making use of this 
prisoner. At the end of the war, the legion became the nucleus of a Polish 
nation state.*” As early as 1915, German officers had approached Piłsudski 
in Volhynia, soliciting his opinions on the future of eastern and central 
Europe.’ At this point, Pitsudski’s Polish Legion formed part of the 
multinational Habsburg army. At the same time, it was increasingly taking 
up the powers and duties of a future Polish state; as a representative of the 
future Polish nation, Pitsudski refused to give an oath of allegiance to the 
central powers and was therefore taken prisoner by the German imperial 
army.’ 

Railway networks had been crucial elements of European imperial 
growth as well as inter-imperial financial networks in the nineteenth 
century. While such projects as the Baghdad railway line brought together 
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private investors across different European states and beyond, they 
remained publicly associated with the imperial Great Game between the 
European nations.’* But in the course of the war, trains also gained a key 
role in Europe’s post-imperial transformation. During the war, members 
of the German diplomatic staff worked together with Swiss politicians to 
facilitate the arrival of Lenin and his entourage in Russia to promote 
revolution there in April 1917.” Immediately after the war, Kessler was 
involved in a similar, if more modest, undertaking. It paralleled Lenin’s 
German-sponsored passage to Russia (the preparation of which Kessler also 
witnessed in Bern) insofar as the German executive powers had asked 
Kessler personally to escort Pilsudski from Magdeburg to Warsaw in 
a special sealed train.’* 

Kessler described this episode in one of several small memoirs that he 
would publish to great acclaim in the liberal German journal Die Neue 
Rundschau. The lens through which he chose to interpret this situation was 
the persistence of chivalric values at a time of revolution. When Kessler 
personally met Pitsudski upon his release from Magdeburg prison, he 
handed him his sword. Together, they travelled back to Warsaw on 
a luxurious personal train, which took off from Bahnhof Friedrichstraße 
and was equipped to the standards of an ‘American billionaire’. Both the 
aristocratic and the oligarchic elements in this handover of power contrasted 
markedly with the executive powers that had entrusted Kessler with this task 
as the fate of the revolutionaries in Germany itself was far from clear.” 

In December 1918, Kessler oversaw the withdrawal of German troops 
from Poland, and Poland established a nationalist government with closer 
ties to France than to Germany.” Kessler later recalled that the Polish leader 
gave him ‘an oral declaration in the form of a word of honour because I had 
refused to demand a written declaration from him’ that he would not claim 
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German territory.” Piłsudski and Kessler probably shared certain character- 
istics, such as their background from lower nobility, the ‘Prussian’ sense of 
military honour, and a Mazzinian cosmopolitan nationalism.’ Kessler saw it 
as the duty of persons of higher standing, such as Piłsudski and himself, ‘to 
lead our nations out of their old animosity into a new friendship.’ In the 
Polish, German, Dutch, British, and American press, rumours were circulat- 
ing in December 1918 that Kessler was providing support for a ‘Bolshevik’ 
uprising in Poland using government money.°° In fact, however, Piłsudski 
assured him that he was pursuing a policy of social democracy aimed at 
steering clear of Bolshevism. Indeed, Kessler dismissed all allegations of 
‘Bolshevism’ as ridiculous, even though he indeed had sympathy for the 
revolutionary councils in Germany and Poland (Lodz) and the Caesarist 
social democracy of Piłsudski.“ 

Like many others in his position, Kessler had suffered a nervous break- 
down in the course of his service on the eastern front. He was allowed to 
retire from active service and was given a unique position: to head the 
department for Cultural Propaganda in secret, in Switzerland. At this 
point, Kessler could deploy his expertise in the cultural internationalism 
of the pre-war era to serve a more concrete goal. As he put it: 


Now I have finally reached the actual project of my life: to forge Europe 
together practically at the highest level. Before the war, I had tried it on the 
much too thin and fragile level of culture; now we can turn to the founda- 
tions. May it be a good omen that my appointment occurs on a day when 
perhaps through Germany’s acceptance, a new era of peace will start.°* 


Before the war, Kessler’s exposure to debates about national styles and 
tragic landscapes had been restricted to the realm of aesthetic contempla- 
tion. As a result of his wartime position, Kessler obtained a new perspective 
on these conceptual frontiers, a transformation that was facilitated not least 
because he was empowered to cross established frontlines. His experience 
of the German and the Polish post-imperial transformation made these 
revolutions appear like personal affairs, in which the populations of these 
states became mere secondary agents on the historical stage. The eastern 
European horizon became a visual concept that was highly suited for 
expressing his ambivalent position. Like others in his circle, Kessler 
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recognized his complicity with German military violence in Belgium and 
in eastern Europe, but stopped short of endorsing the more radical form of 
the revolutions in Germany and Europe. Instead, he refashioned his long- 
standing, initially purely aesthetic critique of national chauvinism in 
Germany’s imperial past into a new, liberal form of internationalism.” 


Imperial regiments after empire 


With his transformation from a loyal officer of one of Prussia’s elite army 
units into a sceptical and self-doubting witness of a European civil war, 
Kessler’s voice was in the minority, but far from singular amidst a growing 
sound of disenchanted Europeans. To understand the genealogy of this 
disenchantment, we need to take into account the psychological effects of 
war trauma on the self-perception of the military elites in the war. 
As already discussed, members of elite officer corps were well positioned 
to understand the theatre of war not least due to having access to privileged 
forms of experience, such as airplanes. Being cavalier about war, and having 
a horse in wartime, are related not just linguistically. According to one 
historian, the cavalry was a “cosmopolitan institution, and based upon the 
same general principles throughout Europe’. As a British historian com- 
missioned by the Russian Tsar Alexander II to write a history of chivalry 
had put it, the privilege of service with the horse, or chivalry, ‘was without 
doubt one of the most important causes of the elevation of society from 
barbarism to civilisation’.°* In most European imperial armies of the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth century, officers generally came from 
aristocratic families and were educated at corresponding institutions, 
including the French Cadets schools, which emerged in the seventeenth 
century; the Cadet schools and the Theresianum academy in Vienna; 
Lichterfelde in Potsdam; and Sandhurst in Britain. 

Historically, the imperial armies remained connected with each other 
through mutual partnerships. For instance, the European royal guards had 
a tradition of conferring honorary leadership to monarchs ruling a different 
state. For instance, the first West Prussian Ulan Guard regiment was 
formally under the leadership of three Romanoffs between 1859 and 1901, 
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even though the commanding officers were Prussian and not Russian 
subjects. The regiment was even named ‘Kaiser Alexander III von 
Russland’, after the Russian tsar. From 1896 to the outbreak of the First 
World War, Habsburg emperor Franz Josef was the formal commander-in- 
chief of a British regiment, the 1st King’s Dragoon Guards. The Austrian 
Radetzky March is still its official song. In the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, some British regiments consisted entirely of German auxiliaries, 
including both officers and soldiers.°° The French army had foreign regi- 
ments (not to be confused with the Foreign Legion) serving under its 
banners from the ancien régime to Napoleonic times. Before the revolution, 
there were Swiss, German (particularly, from Saxony-Anhalt and Nassau), 
Irish and Scottish, and Wallonian regiments serving under the French 
king. The practice of renting out mercenaries to foreign armies, which 
came to be associated mostly with the Swiss mercenaries and with several 
German principalities, included non-European troops — the Napoleonic 
army had Circassian and Egyptian ((Mameluk’) regiments, and subsequent 
French armies had troops from Senegal.°° 

Cross-imperial connections among the elites transcended the bound- 
aries of Europe. One of the last cavalry regiments of the British army, 
which was deployed in the capture of Jerusalem during the First World 
War, had been co-founded by a former maharajah who had been dispos- 
sessed under the Raj as a child. Prince Duleep-Singh had briefly occupied 
the throne in one of India’s richest states, the Punjab, when an uprising 
against the British Raj began. The uprising was put down, but with the 
insurgents, the British army removed the maharajah himself. Installed in 
Norfolk with a generous pension but no power, the young former mahar- 
ajah began to live the life of an English gentleman. He assembled, among 
other things, a collection of portraits of East Anglian dignitaries in 
Thetford Forest. The Norfolk Yeomanry, which he co-founded, was 
a volunteer cavalry, which fought for the British war effort at Gallipoli, 
and later participated in the conquest of Jerusalem before finishing the war 
on the western front. ‘7 
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The dismantling of the imperial armies of Austria-Hungary and Germany 
under the Versailles treaty called into question the special hierarchical 
privileges of officers, which formed the very heart of the old armies.° 
The Habsburg Empire’s officer corps was almost a caste, even though it 
had gradually become more permeable in the last decades of its existence.’ 
The same can be said of the other German officer corps, above all, that of 
Prussia.”° Even though changes in legislation following the reforms of the 
1820s meant that new ennoblements created new military nobilities in all 
these states, access to officer posts had been strictly regulated and limited to 
specific trusted families. Those who trained with the cadet school were 
subject to harsh discipline, as described in some of the classical works of 
Austrian literature in which the cadet features prominently. 

Whilst being strictly hierarchical by class, the ranks of the Habsburg 
imperial army effectively moderated the political impact factor of their 
subjects’ ethnic and regional identities. Looked at horizontally, the 
Habsburg army especially was a thoroughly multilingual and, though to 
a lesser extent, also a multi-ethnic community. By contrast, the German 
imperial army, which had emerged, like the German empire, in 1870/71, after 
the Franco-Prussian War, gave Prussia de facto a leading role among the 
formally equal units of the German princes.” This difference was crucial for 
the structure of post-imperial conversion among the post-imperial officers. 

In Austria, as Istvan Deák has emphasized, the disappearance of the 
Emperor as a unifying figure encouraged former career officers to seek 
a career in the national successor-states of the old empire.” For officers of 
the Polish and Czechoslovak legions, there was no contradiction between 
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endorsing revolution in Austria, which gave their nations a long-sought 
form of sovereignty, and joining anti-Bolshevik military campaigns in the 
Russian Civil War and elsewhere in eastern Europe. By contrast, for the 
armies of the German states, the idea of a greater Germany continued to 
provide a source of aspirations for the future. Moreover, anti-Habsburg 
German nationalists like Adolf Hitler, who had already served in the 
Bavarian instead of the Habsburg armies in the war, now saw Germany 
and not Austria as their primary cadre of reference.” 

Former officers had to adjust to an uncertain future in Germany, too: 
its army was now severely reduced in size after the Versailles peace 
settlement. But unlike Austria, Germany lost not more than one- 
seventh of its territory in the war, and thus remained a significant force 
in Europe. As critics of institutions such as the Prussian cadet training at 
Lichterfelde have suggested, such institutions produced forms of obedi- 
ence to authority, which were inimical to a society of equals.”* It has been 
a long-standing belief particularly among émigrés from Nazi Germany 
and Austria that radicalization among the disenchanted soldiers and 
officers had been one of the root causes of Germany’s path to Nazism. 
The sociologist Norbert Elias provided the most succinct portrait of the 
army as a key case study for the decline of honour in German society and 
its descent into dehumanization.” Yet more recently, historians have 
highlighted that traumatic war experience and the abolition of privilege 
also produced less reactionary forms of doubt, and even served as the 
foundation for pro-republican beliefs.”° A former officer of the Bavarian 
army, Franz Carl Endres, turned into a sociologist and remarked in the 
journal Archiv fir Sozialwissenschaften und Sozialpolitik that the Prussian 
army had always been in the service of the Hohenzollern dynasty more 
than it had served the German people.’” He thought that a future army 
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had to develop other forms of commitment. The left-leaning magazine 
Die Weltbühne even had a regular column appearing throughout the year 
1917, entitled ‘From a field officer’, which supplied ironic remarks on the 
deconstruction of the officer.”* 

Adjustment to the post-war world saw the former officers take on 
a variety of social roles, particularly in the wake of social unrest in 
Germany during the winter of 1918/19. What is most widely known 
now is the emergence of paramilitary groups, the so-called Freikorps, 
which took it upon themselves to fight against revolutionary movements 
in the German cities. This was not only done out of conviction but 
sometimes for pecuniary considerations as well. Baron Veltheim, for 
instance, after his service for the Saxon royal army, claimed that he 
joined a freecorps unit in Berlin to fight the ‘red’ revolutions there 
in January 1918 because he was short of money. In this way, the war 
continued, after only a brief intermission, in the form of a civil war on 
the streets of Berlin, including ‘Alexanderplatz, the police prefecture, 
Reichstag, Brandenburger Tor’ and other locations. The fighting par- 
ties, which he called the ‘white and the red’, were equally repulsive to 
him. But he was particularly shocked by the refusal of his comrades to 
have sympathy for the ‘wishes, feelings, and thoughts’ of the ‘revolu- 
tionary workers’. Whenever he tried to prevent what he called ‘excessive 
violence’ against them, he was suspected of being a ‘spy of the 
revolution’.”” 

Another example of a freecorps officer with more conviction for the 
cause of fighting the revolution was the Prussian officer Ernst von 
Salomon. He was convicted of murdering the German foreign minister 
Walther Rathenau and served a prison sentence in the Weimar Republic, 
during which he wrote a book about the times.” It is a fictionalized 
autobiography, in which his authorial self asks, “Was it worthwhile to 
attack these people? No, it was not. We had become superfluous [...]. 
All over! Finis — exeunt omnes. The world wanted time in which to rot 
comfortably.’ 
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Shared horizons: the sentimental elite in the Great War 61 


It is noteworthy that the paramilitary officers of the former armies 
turned to writing to make sense of their conversion as much as those who 
became pacifists or critics of military culture. The writer Fritz von Unruh 
came from a long lineage of Prussian officers. Around the turn of the 
century, his father had been the commander of Königsberg Castle in East 
Prussia. In his autobiographical novels and plays, however, he usually 
adopted the perspective either of plain cadets or of civilians: one of his 
protagonists is the poet Kaspar Friedrich Uhle.** Unruh consciously 
established an intellectual affinity between himself and an earlier 
Romantic disenchanted with Prussian military traditions, Heinrich von 
Kleist, whose Prince of Homburg was a modern-day Hamlet who con- 
sciously refused to exercise his duty as a Prussian officer. Unruh’s relative 
Joseph von Unruh (or Jözef Unrug, as he was known in Poland) served as 
an officer of a Prussian regiment in the First World War, but joined the 
newly formed Polish legion after the war, and in the Nazi era was an agent 
for the Polish government in exile in Britain. 

Other former career officers became so radicalized that they aban- 
doned their aristocratic identity altogether. The most familiar examples 
of such conversions belong to the history of the Third Reich. Prior to the 
abolition of the republican constitution in Germany, the SA, one of the 
paramilitary organizations which was initially in conflict with the Nazi 
party, had been particularly successful in recruiting former officers. 
The historian Karl-Dietrich Bracher called them déclassé, yet, at the 
time when this generation of officers served in the armies, the German 
aristocracy was no longer a class but merely a social configuration. 
In terms of class, they had long merged with the bourgeoisie.” By the 
time of the Second World War, a number of the old German officers in 
the post-imperial successor states also gravitated to the Wehrmacht, 
particularly in eastern Europe.”* 

Yes, this sort of aristocratic conversion at a time of institutional disor- 
ientation was also a phenomenon for the political left in interwar 
Germany. A particularly spectacular case was that of a Saxon aristocrat 
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who first adopted a fictional alter ego and a pseudonym, and then turned 
his pseudonym into his new proper name. The officer Arnold Vieth von 
Golfenau had served in a regiment of the Saxon Royal Guards during the 
war. Yet his own fictionalized account of the Great War, an interwar 
bestseller that was translated into English and French, was written from 
the perspective of an infantry man because, as he later recalled, it was ‘not 
the officer who had impressed me with his actions on the front, but the 
nameless soldier’. Writing the novel, which quickly became a bestseller 
rivalling Remarque’s All Quiet on the Western Front in popularity, he 
increasingly identified with the protagonist of the experiences he had 
himself created. He became the protagonist, Ludwig Renn. As he later 
recalled, he himself ‘lived through this time as an officer, a man with many 
traditions’.*° After the war, Ludwig Renn, as the former aristocrat now 
officially called himself, joined the communist party, became a leading 
member of the republican troops in the Spanish Civil War, emigrated to 
Mexico with the anti-Nazi Committee for a Free Germany. After the end 
of the Second World Wared 
so opulent a tapestry from his weavers, yet this was the accidental 
product of biological forces. Indeed, until they had switched on their 
floods, these superb colors had not even existed, and they would 
vanish once more when the alien light of Earth ceased to conjure 
them into being. (Clarke, 2001, 66) 
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Description of the alien evokes a sense of the Burkean sublime, which 
highlights obscurity and privation as governing factors of nature’s 
otherness (‘somber black’). Sudden transition as productive of the 
sublime, bright colouring and astonishment are also evident in the 
description of the scientific expedition’s first encounter with the alien. 
The reference to Persia acts as a signifier of opulence and otherness, in 
this case a cultural otherness that stands in for the alien otherness of the 
Venusian, thus alluding to a problematic link between aliens as natural 
and cultural others and issues of moral extensionism. This image also 
contrasts and de-privileges the artificial in favour of the natural. The 
aesthetic superiority of nature as biology over art is emphasised, as is 
the fact that recognition of such beauty is dependent on the presence 
of an alien force (flood lights) and on intelligent (human) observers 
capable of perceiving this beauty. Their embodied perspective provides 
the necessary conditions for an aesthetic response to nature. 

The text offers other reasons for valuing nature’s otherness. The alien 
does not display any sign of consciousness, let alone intelligence, thus 
sweeping aside arguments that ethical responsibilities are owed only 
to intelligent beings. The scientific interest of Hutchings offers another 
reason for valuing aliens extrinsically, on the grounds that they present 
rare opportunities for scientific discovery. At the narrative’s beginning 
he argues strongly for the possibility of life on Venus, pointing out that 
‘[w]here there’s water, there may be life’ (Clarke, 2001, 61), and that, 
even in boiling water, ‘[t]here are algae that manage it [survival] on 
earth. And if we’ve learned one thing since we started exploring the 
planets, it’s this: wherever life has the slightest chance of surviving, you'll 
find it’ (Clarke, 2001, 62). Lessons derived from knowledge of Earth’s 
extremophiles are extended towards alien environments as arguments 
trading on science’s role as an explanatory tool for understanding the 
universe and for observing affinities between life forms throughout the 
cosmos. When the explorers to Venus eventually discover alien life, the 
narrator suggests an extrinsic value based on a metaphysical conception 
of nature oriented towards humanity: 


For life called to life, across the gulfs of space. Everything that grew 
or moved upon the face of any planet was a portent, a promise that 
Man was not alone in this Universe of blazing suns and swirling 
nebulae. If as yet he had found no companions with whom he could 
speak, that was only to be expected, for the light-years and the 
ages still stretched before him, waiting to be explored. Meanwhile, 
he must guard and cherish the life he found, whether it be upon 
Earth or Mars or Venus. (Clarke, 2001, 67) 
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Because this call of life is projected beyond human environments, it 
works as a justification for space exploration. This is compounded by 
another motive, the search for proof that human beings are not alone in 
the universe. This existential question bears on the theme of the desire 
for meaning within an indifferent universe, the ultimate aim of which 
is to achieve communion with other intelligences. This understanding 
of science acts as a form of landscaping in which nature’s otherness is 
incorporated into human cultural landscapes as a ‘promise.’ Implicit 
here is that biotic life is viewed teleologically, as part of a vision of the 
universe that privileges life precisely because it is rare, and hence abiotic 
nature’s otherness is backgrounded. 


This chapter began by considering how early 1950s terraforming stories 
were informed by pastoral themes and deployed techniques analogous 
to the Elizabethan pastoral. The visions of the future conceived in 
these works developed in a dialogic relationship that helped shape the 
terraforming megatext. These narratives relied heavily on the American 
pastoral, which was used to frame terraforming in terms of the coloni- 
sation of America and which allowed writers to highlight the incongruities 
between pioneer landscapes and the reality of space colonisation. As the 
terraforming tradition began to shift from optimistic, utopian visions of 
interplanetary colonisation and terraforming to pessimistic reflections 
on the dystopian aspects of interplanetary isolationism, a space for 
the exploration of political and economic oppression was established. 
These dystopian visions reflect on the failure of terraforming to realise 
the pastoral dream of a return to close-knit communities in the face 
of what was perceived as an increasingly alienating and global-scale 
expansion of space. 

This chapter then returned to Anderson and Clarke to connect these 
political issues to environmental ethics in two works of the late 1950s 
to early 1960s. Terraforming as a form of landscaping is a way of coping 
with the asymmetry of human relationships to nature and other human 
groups. The physical fragility of the natural environment is comple- 
mented by an awareness of the fragility of civilisation, as Bradbury 
shows, but this is also paralleled by an intellectual fragility that makes 
it difficult to keep a respect for nature’s otherness in view. Disrespect 
of nature’s otherness often involves a parallel disrespect of human 
otherness, evidence of a structural homology between the attitudes of 
the agent of terraforming towards cultural and natural otherness. The 
imposition of anthropocentric needs and interests onto nature functions 
as a precursor to narrowly instrumental relationships. While nature’s 
otherness cannot be directly portrayed in these texts, representation of 
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the human response to multiple environments and to instances of alien 
life offers vectors for considering how landscaping the environment takes 
into account the needs and interests of society and nature. Underlying 
these uses of the terraforming motif are pastoral emblems that come 
to be identified as essential megatextual tropes for the terraforming 
narratives of later years. 


3: Ecology and Environmental Awareness 
in 1960s-1970s Terraforming Stories 


The 1960s-1970s New Wave of sf was a period of experimentation 
during which the tropes of the 1950s pulp tradition were transformed. 
Ecological concerns became an integral element of the socio-political 
engagement of the terraforming stories of this period. Responding 
to the impact of the 1960s counterculture, sf began to diverge from 
the consensus futures of the 1950s. Depictions of proto-Gaian worlds 
were directly associated with the motif of terraforming and presented 
counter-arguments against planetary adaptation. Although ecological 
themes have fed into representations of terraforming since the 1930s, 
terraforming stories of the 1960s—1970s were premised on the emergence 
of new ecological landscapes that reflected a sense of environmental 
urgency. The scientific aspects of ecology were combined with a strand 
of mysticism reminiscent of early twentieth-century vitalism, but were 
informed by a growing popular interest in socio-political institutions 
and practices alternative to those ideologically dominant at the time. 
This shift owes its character to the proliferation of ecologically oriented 
communes and the growth of ‘hippie’ culture in America, along with 
experimentation in ecological design, appropriate technologies and 
sustainability, which were widely popularised by Stuart Brand’s Whole 
Earth Catalog (1968). These countercultural influences provided new 
contexts for the terraforming narrative to respond to the ways sf had 
traditionally landscaped nature. 

Anna Bramwell argues that the counterculture of the 1960s was 
preceded by a distinctive tradition of radicalism that had existed for 
150 years: ‘not only had Utopian communities been founded by native 
Americans and recent European immigrants, but a strain of Asiatic 
mysticism and occultism among communards had an equally long 
history’ (1990, 94). If a commune is, as Bramwell argues, a planned 
social experiment, then the colonies of the 1950s terraforming narratives 
are also communes. The experimentation involved in transforming the 
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environment is linked to a social experiment with motives that, while 
certainly ecological, were also influenced by religion and politics (92). 
The Findhorn Foundation, established in Scotland in 1962, exemplifies 
the new ecological discourse that was being cultivated in the 1960s. 
Promulgating a belief in a spirit world underlying the physical and the 
coming of a ‘New Age’ ‘that would be born when men realised their 
place in nature,’ such communities re-contextualised the experiment 
underlying the commune and influenced a multitude of other environ- 
mental discourses, which in turn influenced sf (100-01). Brian Stableford 
has argued that the mystical aspects of ecology more often than the 
scientific have ‘forged a crucial bond with the history of utopian 
thought, helping to redefine notions of eutopia (and hence of dystopia) 
and eventually necessitating the coinage of the term “ecotopia”’ (2010, 
259). Ecology offered an all-embracing paradigm that could cater to what 
Tom Moylan has, in the context of the critical utopia, referred to as an 
alliance of independent groups and interests converging on autonomy; 
in ecological terms this autonomy is predicated on an awareness of the 
interconnectedness between elements of nature (1986, 27-28). Links 
between the communes of the 1960s—1970s counterculture and the 
utopian and dystopian communities depicted in terraforming narratives 
since the 1950s illustrate a complex weaving of multiple discourses 
within the sf megatext. 

In contrast to this tradition of mysticism was another that sought 
solutions to environmental problems through innovative ecological 
thinking and design, the appropriate use of technologies and environ- 
mental advocacy. This approach was pragmatic and optimistic in 
orientation, and promoted conscientious use of environmental research 
and science to explore alternatives to contemporary practices and to 
effect wide-ranging change through the mobilisation of individuals 
who would take the shaping of their destiny into their own hands. 
Stuart Brand’s Whole Earth Catalog was the voice of this tradition, and its 
popularity inspired many to explore ways to engage with environmental 
issues. The Whole Earth Catalog collects a range of articles from reviews 
of books and technologies, surveys of the work of various thinkers in 
a range of disciplines, historical primers and other items, all of which 
are subordinated to the subtitle of the text, ‘access to tools.’ Among 
articles on Buckminster Fuller and tensile structures, the first issue 
reviewed Steve Baer’s Dome Cookbook (1967) and the geoengineering text 
Man’s Role in Changing the Face of the Earth (Thomas, 1971 [1956]), along 
with Frank Herbert’s Dune. In the 1970s—1980s writers such as William 
S. Burroughs, Ursula K. Le Guin and Ernest Callenbach contributed 
to the Whole Earth Catalog and its successors and revivals, along with 
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scientists James Lovelock and Lynn Margulis. Brand controversially 
explored the issue of space colonisation and produced a collection on the 
theme entitled Space Colonies (1977), which was influenced by the ideas 
of Gerard O’Neill and which emphasised the link between sf and the 
pragmatic, technologically oriented environmentalism of the Whole Earth 
Catalog. Although Andrew G. Kirk notes that the Whole Earth Catalog is 
informed by an environmental utopianism that was especially clear in 
the debate over space colonies, he argues that ‘[t]rends that were initially 
utopian often get tempered by time, evolving into more practical versions 
of the revolutionary thinking that spawned a period of great creativity’ 
(2007, 10). Sf influenced the revolutionary thinking Kirk describes; the 
dialogism of the mode can be seen as a feedback system that refigures 
tropes and narratives in response to the needs and desires of society. 
Like the Whole Earth Catalog, the terraforming tradition can be read as 
a catalogue of tools for adaptation and as responses to landscaping and 
technologically driven societal change. 

It was not until James Lovelock’s popularisation of his hypothesis 
during the 1970s—1980s that the Gaia motif became a symbol for the 
blend of mysticism and science in ecological sf. Nevertheless, stories 
such as Richard McKenna’s ‘Hunter, Come Home’ (2001 [1963]) and 
James White’s ‘Major Operation’ (1971la) depicted the terraforming of 
proto-Gaian worlds, thus anticipating the important links between these 
two motifs. The Gaia hypothesis originated from Lovelock’s work as an 
independent scientist at NASA in 1965, but was first widely popularised 
in his 1979 Gaia (1987). This hypothesis ‘views the biosphere as an 
active, adaptive control system able to maintain the Earth in homeostasis’ 
(Lovelock, 2006, 22). According to Lovelock, living organisms actively 
influence their environment in ways that stabilise climatic fluctuations 
and help maintain a state of regulation. Lovelock argues that Earth’s 
apparently discrete ecosystems are connected and form a vast planetary 
system that can be thought of as a single superorganism. Like a bee’s 
nest, superorganisms are ‘bounded systems made up partly from living 
organisms and partly from nonliving structural material’ (Lovelock, 
1995, 15). This global outlook considers both biotic and abiotic processes 
as parts of a system, necessitating a holist approach to scientific practice. 

This holism was informed by theories of cybernetics first popularised 
by Norbert Wiener’s foundational work, Cybernetics (1948), and by his 
examination of the social aspects of cybernetics in The Human Use of 
Human Beings (1950). Concepts such as feedback systems, communication 
and control were central and greatly influenced the whole systems theory 
that provided a basis for the ecologism of the Whole Earth Catalog. Brand 
was inspired by Buckminster Fuller and his notion of postscarcity and 
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Spaceship Earth, his ‘dymaxion’ design philosophy, which promoted 
efficiency and called for multidisciplinary or omnidisciplinary thinking, 
his invention of the geodesic dome and his creation of the World Game, 
which challenged players to find solutions to ecological and social 
problems for the whole of the global population. In 1975, Lovelock and 
his collaborator Lynn Margulis published an article in the Whole Earth 
Catalog’s successor, the CoEvolution Quarterly, which disseminated the 
Gaia hypothesis to a wider American readership already primed by the 
exploration of related ideas in ecological design and cybernetics. 

In 1969 Lovelock’s neighbour William Golding proposed ‘Gaia’ for 
the name of his scientific hypothesis. This suggestion controversially 
associated the Greek goddess Gaia, a personification of the Earth and 
related to the pagan image of a Great Mother, to a scientific hypothesis 
which implied that the Earth itself was like a living organism. This 
was compounded by Lovelock’s own spiritual outlook: he claims in 
the chapter ‘Gaia and God’ in The Ages of Gaia that ‘[lliving itself is 
a religious experience’ (1995, 192). Although he is adamant that his 
view of Gaia is not religious, that Earth is not analogous to a god and 
possesses no consciousness of its own, he explains that the fact that 
‘Gaia can be both spiritual and scientific is, for me, deeply satisfying’ 
(204). New Age spiritualism greatly developed the implications of this 
mythic image of a Great Mother in Lovelock’s popularisation of the Gaia 
hypothesis, and yet the Californian ecologism promoted by the Whole 
Earth Catalog also emphasised a synthesis of nature and technology that 
rejected spiritualism and the collective, technocratic management of 
the environment in favour of a pragmatic enthusiasm for alternative, 
low-impact technologies. 

The terraforming texts of the 1960s—1970s can be divided into those 
narratives that present a clear continuity with the stories of the 1950s in 
terms of their form, themes, and narrative elements and the proto-Gaian 
narratives distinctive to this period. A third trend appears towards the 
end of the 1970s and develops the implications of pantropy in relation 
to terraforming. Including such stories as John Varley’s ‘Retrograde 
Summer’ (2001 [1975]), Frederik Pohl’s Man Plus (2000 [1976]) and 
David Gerrold’s Moonstar Odyssey (1977), this trend will be excluded 
from consideration for reasons of space and because the works would 
be more productively considered in the context of a wider discussion of 
transhumanism, posthumanism and cyberpunk. John Brunner’s Stand 
on Zanzibar (1999 [1968]) and The Sheep Look Up (1972) have made 
significant contributions to ecological sf. His less well-known novels 
Bedlam Planet (1982 [1968]) and The Dramaturges of Yan (1974 [1972]) 
explore terraforming and Gaian themes, yet they would also be better 
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examined in the context of human-animal studies and posthumanism. 
One group of narratives in this period engage in dialogue with the earlier 
1950s tradition of terraforming stories and look forward to those of the 
1980s—1990s. Stories belonging to this group include Frank Herbert’s 
first three Dune novels (1965; 1971 [1969]; 1976), Robert Heinlein’s 
The Moon Is a Harsh Mistress (2001 [1966]) and Ursula K. Le Guin’s The 
Dispossessed (1999 [1974]). 

Another group of texts evidence a resurgence in the popularity of the 
living world motif, which appeared only infrequently throughout the 
1950s. These proto-Gaian stories were part of the confluence of ideas 
that fed into the popular environmental movement and which informed 
sf’s ecological discourse. The 1960s—1970s environmental movement 
also provided a context for understanding the Gaia hypothesis and for 
developing its latent mysticism. Stories belonging to this group include 
Richard McKenna’s ‘The Night of Hoggy Darn’ (1964 [1958]) and ‘Hunter, 
Come Home’ (2001 [1963]), Le Guin’s ‘Vaster Than Empires and More 
Slow’ (1982 [1971]) and The Word for World Is Forest (1976 [1972]), and 
James White’s ‘Meatball’ (1971b [1969]) and ‘Major Operation’ (1971a). 
Lem’s Solaris (2003 [1961]) was written in part as a response to American 
sf; for this reason and because it features a living world, this chapter 
explores its significance in the context of its 1970 English translation. 
Ernest Callenbach’s Ecotopia (1978 [1975]), discussed at the end of this 
chapter, foregrounds the widespread impact of ecology during this period. 
It is with the proto-Gaian texts that this discussion begins. 


1960s-1970s Proto-Gaian Living Worlds 


McKenna’s ‘The Night of Hoggy Darn’ and ‘Hunter, Come Home’ were 
both published before Lovelock formulated the Gaia hypothesis. They 
illustrate how certain sf themes shaped the motif of a living world that 
began to be considered in ecological terms as ‘whole’ and ‘connected.’ In 
‘The Night of Hoggy Darn,’ a genocidal war between humankind and an 
indigenous dinosaur-like species of alien known as ‘stompers’ forms the 
core of the story. In ‘Hunter, Come Home,’ Ames the ecologist struggles 
against the aggressive Mordinmen to prevent them from unleashing a 
virus that could destroy an unnamed planet’s ecosystem. ‘Hunter, Come 
Home’ rewrites the narrative of ‘The Night of Hoggy Darn’ in ways that 
reflect a shift in sf towards a transformative environmentalism that 
draws from countercultural politics. 

Flinter Cole, the protagonist of ‘The Night of Hoggy Darn,’ explains 
that he is ‘an ecologist — that means I deal with everything alive, and 
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the way it all works in with climate and geography. I can use any kind 
of data’ (McKenna, 1964, 9). Recognition of the interconnectedness 
of phenomena within an ecological system is part of Cole’s holist 
approach to understanding the planet and the colonists. He borrows 
from a tradition of energy economics when linking this outlook to the 
theme of energy flowing through an ecosystem, explaining that he must 
‘make energy flow charts’ documenting the interactions between life 
on the planet New Cornwall (9). The text explores the dimensions of 
a mythic-poetic response to its central conflict, what Cole describes as 
‘the greed-murder of species’ because he believes it to be motivated by 
the colonial trade in stomper eggs, a delicacy that resonates with the 
historical exploitation of now extinct species on Earth. Cole learns that 
the stompers have been feeding on wild and captured humans; the logic 
of energy flows advanced by the text assigns to their eggs the status of 
‘human flesh at one remove’ (42). 

Two human groups inhabit New Cornwall: the ‘subnormals who are 
so powerfully drawn to run back to the forests’ and those colonists who 
retain a comparatively sophisticated technological culture and maintain 
contact with the wider interplanetary civilisation (McKenna, 1964, 41). 
The subnormals have developed their own spiritual explanation for the 
conflict between humans and stompers. Garth Bidgrass, head of Bidgrass 
Company, describes the subnormals’ account of the conflict as ‘a strange 
mixture of poetry and prophecy’ and mythologises the colony’s struggle 
with the stompers by casting it as a conflict between the archetypes 
Grandfather Man and Grandfather Stomper (41). Cole tells Bidgrass to 
‘[t]hink of a species as one great animal that never dies, of which each 
individual is only a part’ (41). Bidgrass connects Cole’s ecologism to 
myth when he explains that ‘your notion of the greater animal, critical 
biomass [...] [w]e speak of Grandfather Stomper and we are trying to 
kill him. He is trying to enslave Grandfather Man’ (31). The concept of 
critical biomass possesses Gaian overtones and refers to the total mass 
of a particular species; if it falls below a critical threshold the species 
is unable to maintain a stable population and becomes extinct. Cole 
is caught in a narrative of prophecy, one that foretells how ‘the new 
Grandfather Man will come naked out of the forest with his beautiful 
wife and armed with a thigh bone, that will lead us in the even greater 
task of reclamation that comes after’ the death of Grandfather Stomper 
(58). 

The links between ideas of ecological connectedness, proto-Gaian 
images of biomass and the foregrounding of archetypal figures illustrate 
the sf weaving of myth and science. ‘The Night of Hoggy Darn’ uses 
prophecy to transform Cole’s experience of time into a narrative that 
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relates, in mythic terms, a new sense of collective purpose and habitation. 
The mutual deaths of Grandfather Man and Grandfather Stomper in 
combat allow Cole the space to establish a new set of relations outside 
of the cycle of conflict on New Cornwall. As this space comes at the 
price of the genocide of the stompers, ‘The Night of Hoggy Darn’ accepts 
the necessity of conflict and human conquest, albeit in ways that are 
problematic. Bidgrass, for instance, admits that the early colonists ‘killed 
off the great, stupid herds of darv cattle on which the stompers fed. The 
stompers that survived became wary and hostile’ (McKenna, 1964, 38). 
The colonists are clearly the aggressors, which may partly account for 
why McKenna chose to rewrite this story as ‘Hunter, Come Home.’ In 
this narrative, he further develops the chronotope of the forest as a space 
of interconnection and transformation, demonstrating the development 
of a motif that is central to the Gaia theme. 

In ‘The Night of Hoggy Darn,’ Cole becomes trapped in the forest and 
begins a ‘fantastic journey [that] wound over great gnarled roots and 
buttresses fusing and intermingling until it seemed that the root-complex 
was one unthinkably vast organism’ (McKenna, 1964, 50). McKenna 
makes this theme central to the narrative of ‘Hunter, Come Home.’ 
In this story two groups attempt to colonise a nameless planet, the 
Mordinmen’s aggressive hunting society and the scientific Belconti. The 
planet is populated by ‘phytos,’ which the Belconti Midori explains to 
Craig, the Mordinmen protagonist, are ‘mixed plant and animal. Life 
never split itself apart on this planet’ (McKenna, 2001, 77). The two 
groups of colonists attempt but fail to displace the phyto ecology, which 
encourages the Mordinmen to deploy the Thanasis virus in an attempt to 
sterilise the planet. The Belconti Sidis explains that ‘[w]ith translocation, 
Thanasis can redesign its own free-systems in the field [...]. It could come 
up with something impossible to immunize, something no control virus 
we know how to make could handle. Then it would kill us and rule the 
planet itself’ (73). Conflict occurs between a planet’s whole ecology and 
human biological technologies, against which a smaller-scale struggle is 
played out between the constraining mores of Mordinmen society and 
Craig and Midori’s developing romance. 

Sidis notes that ‘the phyto stems are all rooted together underground 
like one huge plant,’ while Midori explains that ‘[the phytos] form a kind 
of biochemical intelligence, almost a mind, and it’s learning faster than 
we are’ (McKenna, 2001, 72, 77). Midori connects this visionary insight 
into the nature of the phytos to the theme of an alien consciousness 
emerging from the ecological system’s interaction with an other: ‘just 
think of the agony and the changings, through all the long years men 
have been trying to kill this planet. What if something ... somehow ... 
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suddenly understands?’ (87). Midori connects love of people to a love of 
nature in one scene where, as Craig pilots a flyer over the forest, they 
witness a group of migratory phytos which, in Midori’s words, ‘stain the 
air with beauty! [...] It knows I love it’ (86). Midori’s affective response 
to nature’s beauty in turn awakens Craig to a new appreciation of the 
phyto ecology. 

Human connectedness to nature is literalised at the conclusion of this 
story through the concept of ‘resorption.’ Craig and Midori are exiled 
from the colonial settlement and, in a variant of reincarnation, they 
become infected with Thanasis only to have the phytos reconstitute their 
bodies and their consciousness molecule by molecule. Earlier, Midori tells 
Craig that ‘this planet has never known death or decay. Everything is 
resorbed and reconstituted. We try to kill it and it suffers but its — yes, 
its mind — can’t form the idea of death. There’s no way to think death 
biochemically’ (McKenna, 2001, 78). The energy flows that appear in 
‘The Night of Hoggy Darn’ are thus refigured as Midori and Craig become 
continuous with alien nature in a version of the indistinguishability 
model of deep ecology, where the boundary between humankind and 
the rest of nature is erased. This continuity is joined to the theme of 
wholeness, generated through connections, and love: ‘[t]his life never 
split apart, Roy. In wholeness there is nothing but love’ (96). Their 
rebirth is depicted as a state of Edenic innocence: ‘[s]he was smiling 
radiantly. They were both naked. He was not excited and not ashamed’ 
(96). Midori raises the Romantic theme of the human observer’s role in 
actualising the universe — as in William Blake’s The Marriage of Heaven 
and Hell (1975 [1790]) — which makes humankind integral to a nature 
that can only conceive of itself through others’ self-conscious reflection. 
She explains to Craig that 


[]ike each littlest phyto, we are thoughts in that strange mind. I 
think we focus its awareness, somehow, serve it as a symbol system, 
a form-giver. [...] We are its thoughts that also think themselves, 
the first it has ever had [...] [i]t is a great and holy mystery, Roy. 
Only through us can it know its own beauty and wonder. It loves 
us and needs us. (McKenna, 2001, 97) 


Midori privileges beauty and wonder as the two aesthetic responses 
towards nature most appropriate to human interaction with the phyto 
ecosystem. Burke and Kant support the link between beauty and love 
in their discussion of the beautiful, but the connection between wonder 
and need is more oblique. This network of linked impulses constitutes 
‘a great and holy mystery,’ a state that resonates with Stan Godlovitch’s 
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emphasis on mystery as humankind’s most prominent reaction to nature’s 
otherness (1997). Echoing the theme of the inconceivable in Stapledon’s 
Star Maker, Midori views the ecosystem as evolving towards the use of 
biotic life as a language to express its own otherness. Midori landscapes 
these expressions as thoughts, recalling nineteenth-century views of 
personified nature as a divine mind. Like Murray Leinster’s living world 
in ‘The Lonely Planet’ (1949), the phyto ecosystem is dependent on 
interaction with otherness in the form of environed human consciousness 
to allow it to develop an awareness of its own processes. Humanity 
provides new symbols in the form of language, thought and emotion with 
which the ecosystem can continue to shape and express itself. 

James White’s Sector General stories ‘Meatball’ and ‘Major Operation’ 
hark back to the 1950s space opera and develop terraforming and 
proto-Gaian themes separately from the network of tropes established by 
McKenna and Le Guin. Their significance lies not in their contribution to 
the tropological complex for which the image of the living forest stands 
as an emblem, but in an alternative treatment of the terraforming and 
proto-Gaian intersection during this period. Nevertheless, connections to 
the chronotope of the forest are raised through description of life forms 
like ‘great tracks of living “land” covered with the tiny, long-rooted 
plants which might or might not serve as the strata beast’s eyes’ (White, 
1971a, 124). 

Sector General Hospital is a multi-environment spaceship specialising 
in alien medicine; ‘Meatball’ relates an encounter with an alien species 
on the planet Drambo who appear to act analogously to leucocytes. They 
maintain the health of strata beasts, vast creatures the size of continents 
that have been under attack by indigenous aliens recently in possession 
of atomic power. In line with Sector General Hospital’s mission to provide 
medical care to all sentient life, Dr Conway proposes a vast project aimed 
at preserving the life of the strata beasts. ‘Major Operation’ follows from 
the events of ‘Meatball’ after a surgical operation has been devised that 
utilises the medical benefits of the alien leucocytes discovered in the 
first story. In ‘Major Operation,’ Conway and the interspecies medical 
team discover that one of the strata beasts is intelligent. 

The surgical procedure envisaged for the strata beast takes the form 
of an advanced engineering project: ‘[t]o a hypothetical observer ignorant 
of the true scope of their problem this medical treatment could have 
been mistaken for a very widespread mining operation, agriculture on 
an even larger scale and mass kidnapping’ (White, 197la, 152). The 
medical treatment of the land resonates with Lovelock’s insistence on a 
science of geophysiology, with scientists operating as physicians aiding 
the planet to maintain a state of homeostasis. The choice of mining 
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and agriculture as comparable activities to this surgical engineering 
programme forms a motivic series that has shaped the significance and 
meaning of terraforming throughout the tradition. Conway remarks 
that ‘surgery on this scale will mean that the operation will be military 
rather than surgical,’ which raises issues regarding the relationship 
between military and medical institutions, along with issues of scale 
and the capacity for human institutions to cope with projects of great 
magnitude (White, 197la, 118). Use of military resources raises several 
ethical dilemmas regarding the motive for the project, while reference 
to ‘mass kidnapping’ highlights a questionable relationship between 
humankind and the various aliens on Drambo. 

The altruistic provision of medical assistance, along with the 
opportunity to make contact with and perhaps learn from and 
teach other intelligent aliens, are initial justifications, but the project 
accelerates when it is discovered that there is an unknown intelligence 
able to manipulate the shape and function of ‘tools’ with its thoughts. 
These thought-malleable tools represent a resource of almost limitless 
application. It is soon discovered that the strata beast undergoing surgery 
mobilises them in self-defence, and only Conway’s chance encounter 
and communication with the alien prevents further deaths amongst the 
humans. As ‘Major Operation’ ends, Conway struggles with guilt over the 
project’s casualties: ‘[a] rather supercilious cultural contact specialist had 
tried to make it very simple for him by saying that difference, whether 
it was cultural, physiological or technological, was immensely valuable. 
They would learn much from the strata creature and the rollers while 
they were teaching them. Conway, with some difficulty, accepted that’ 
(White, 1971a, 182). Conway’s guilt raises an issue that substrates the use 
of the terraforming motif for both politico-cultural and environmental 
philosophical speculation. These Sector General stories explore the values 
and limits of peaceful contact with alien others, while the terraforming 
motif is used to call into question the status of the values that accompany 
humankind’s intervention in alien affairs. The suggestion of resource 
exploitation and the potential military rather than medical application 
of these tools makes peaceful human-—alien relationships ambiguous. 

Lem’s Solaris offers a critique of the anthropomorphism latent in 
scientific inquiry and the colonial conquest of space, themes central 
to understanding the enviro-ethical engagement that the imaginative 
spaces of terraforming and living world stories offer. Solaris reprises 
the motif of the alien planet covered by an ocean-like organism seen 
in Murray Leinster’s ‘The Lonely Planet.’ Unlike Alyx, it is truly alien; 
the nature of its consciousness may never be definitively resolved. In 
contrast to Earth, the planet ‘had reached in a single bound the stage 
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of “homeostatic ocean”’ and ‘was capable of exerting an active influence 
on the planet’s orbital path’ (Lem, 2003, 118-19). There is a tantalising 
echo between Lem’s sublime and grotesque depiction of Kelvin’s reaction 
to the eponymous planet and the pan-psychic narrator’s reaction to 
the sublime figure of the Star Maker, while the problem of analogising 
nature’s otherness and the planet’s mystery recalls Stapledon’s portrayal 
of the Star Maker’s radical otherness. 

Although Lem praises Stapledon’s Star Maker as ‘a completely solitary 
creation’ that ‘defines the boundaries of the SF imagination,’ he 
nevertheless finds fault with the ‘double psychic nature of its ontology’ 
(Lem, 1987, 7, 2). This flaw rests on the failure to resolve a contradiction 
between an image of the universe that exists teleomatically and possesses 
intrinsic worth and one that is transcendental and sanctified by a higher 
existence. Lem explains that deism leads to a ‘behaviouristic teleology’ 
in which ‘we can only reconstruct the axiomatics of choices relevant to 
the highest values from the Star Maker’s behaviour’ (3). The ambivalent 
figure of the Star Maker symbolises this contradiction between a material 
and transcendental view of the cosmos. 

Despite decades of Solarist studies that proliferate explanatory theories 
and scientific literature, the psychologist Kelvin reflects that humanity 
is no closer to understanding the planet: ‘our scholarship, all the 
information accumulated in the libraries, amounted to a useless jumble 
of words’ (Lem, 2003, 23). This extended confrontation with the alien, 
as with Alyx in ‘The Lonely Planet,’ recapitulates sf’s autologic theme. 
Solaris exposes the personification also undeniably latent in Lovelock’s 
naming of the Gaia hypothesis as an attendant problem in human 
attempts to describe nature. Lem reacts against the American pulp 
tradition of contact as equal exchange by ‘creating a hall of mirrors with 
no windows from which to observe some privileged non-corresponding 
structure of things’ (Csicsery-Ronay, 1985, 12). Kelvin points out that 
‘IcJontact means the exchange of specific knowledge, ideas, or at 
least of findings, definite facts. But what if no exchange is possible? 
If an elephant is not a giant microbe, the ocean is not a giant brain’ 
(Lem, 2003, 152). Solaris does not offer an insight into a proto-Gaian 
consciousness so much as it destabilises human attempts to acquire 
knowledge of the cosmos by withholding the vantage of an external 
perspective outside of the structures of scientific inquiry by which 
to establish certainty. It reopens a space for the entrance of nature’s 
otherness into the text by recourse to an aesthetic that Godlovitch calls 
a ‘sense of mystery’ in response to nature’s elusiveness (1994, 26). 

The moment where exchange between humanity and Solaris seems 
closest occurs through a dream shared by Kelvin and the planet after 
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it is bombarded with X-rays modelled after his mind structure. Kelvin 
dreams that he has become a ‘prisoner of an alien matter,’ or rather 
that his identity has become indistinguishable from the ocean planet: 
‘I have no body, I am that alien matter’ (Lem, 2003, 187). This dream 
is located ‘in the heart of vastness,’ in a space that denies orientation 
and volition (186). Recalling the duality of mind in The Purple Cloud and 
‘The Earth-Brain,’ identification with the planet offers an experience 
with otherness that exceeds a narrowly human perspective, leaving 
him feeling that he ‘has just left a state of true perception’ (187). 
As the dream progresses, a splitting occurs in the indistinguishable 
consciousness and Kelvin’s ego is simultaneously created and recreated, 
thus anticipating McKenna’s portrayal of a recreated ego in ‘Hunter, 
Come Home,’ published two years after the original Polish edition of 
Solaris. This split ego in turn creates another: ‘[w]e discover one another 
mutually, beyond any effort of will, in an absorbed silence. I have 
become alive again, and I feel as if there is no limitation on my powers. 
This creature — a woman? — stays near me, and we are motionless’ 
(Lem, 2003, 187). Csicsery-Ronay suggests that this scene represents 
the possibility of some form of contact, and proposes that the figure is 
Rheya, created in a moment of co-operation between Kelvin and the 
planet (1985, 10-11). Interpretation is foreclosed by the structure of 
the novel, suggesting the possibility that these dreams and projections 
simply represent an apparently inescapable act of landscaping when 
confronted with the ineffable. Like Stapledon’s narrator, Kelvin attempts 
to describe his dream ‘in so far as my vocabulary permits, given that 
I can convey only fragmentary glimpses almost entirely denuded of an 
incommunicable horror’ (Lem, 2003, 186). Vastness, terrible silence and 
the horror associated with the dream point to an experience both sublime 
and grotesque and couple creation to the figure of the living world. 
Kelvin and the scientist Snow discuss a belief in an ‘imperfect god,’ a 
‘sick god, whose ambitions exceed his powers and who does not realize 
it at first’ (Lem, 2003, 206). Snow describes this idea as ‘an evolving 
god’ and suggests that this notion could apply to humanity, but Kelvin 
argues that it is ‘an anchorite, a hermit of the cosmos, not a god,’ and 
speculates that ‘[p]erhaps he has already been born somewhere, in some 
corner of the galaxy, and soon he will have some childish enthusiasm 
that will set him putting out one star and lighting another’ (207). These 
explanations echo the narrator’s attempt in Star Maker to comprehend 
the nature of the cosmos: they speak to the failure of the scientific 
team in their attempts to understand the nature of Solaris, part of a 
project of scientific enquiry lasting over a century that yields little in the 
way of understanding or possibilities for contact with the alien. Snow 
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desperately speculates that ‘perhaps it wants to please us but doesn’t 
quite know how to set about the job,’ recalling Leinster’s and Bradbury’s 
depiction of proto-Gaian planets whose agency is directed towards the 
fulfilment of human desire (191-92). 

Human responses to cosmological nature, according to Snow, typically 
disrespect its alien otherness. Rafail Nudelman suggests that in Lem’s 
sf, ‘man is a tool of the self-cognizing cosmos to the same extent that 
wandering in the cosmos’ labyrinth is a means of finding out about 
himself’ (2000, 183). The emergence of consciousness in living world 
stories such as Leinster’s and McKenna’s and Solaris explores ways in 
which humankind relates to the otherness of the cosmos, and how the 
cosmos itself interacts with the human as its other. Snow explains the 
metanarrative of space colonisation as a strategy of avoidance of the 
other on our doorsteps rather than the desire for an encounter with 
not only alien nature, but the familiar otherness of nature on Earth: 
‘[w]e don’t want to conquer the cosmos, we simply want to extend the 
boundaries of Earth to the frontiers of the cosmos. [...] We are only 
seeking Man. We have no need of other worlds. We need mirrors. A 
single world, our own, suffices us; but we can’t accept it for what it is’ 
(Lem, 2003, 75). Failure to accept Earth by extending the boundaries 
of human identity to crowd otherness out is a psychological strategy 
of colonial imposition. Solaris, however, continually defies not only 
understanding, but analysis. Otherness reveals the limits of humankind’s 
explanatory devices; the scientific project is imagined not as a march 
towards understanding but as a slower ‘stumbling, one- or two-step 
progression from our rude, prehistoric, anthropomorphic understanding 
of the universe around us’ (Lem, 2003, 178). The planet remains 
incomprehensible; ‘an unbreakable silence’ is Solaris’s continued answer 
to any attempt to make contact, thus fostering the many theories that 
explain it according to ‘the widely held notion [...] that the “thinking 
ocean” of Solaris was a gigantic brain [...] a sort of “cosmic yogi,” a 
sage, a symbol of omniscience’ (24). Lem argues that this silence in 
response to humankind’s attempt to apprehend the nature of the cosmos 
is also the ultimate result of Stapledon’s treatment of the figure of the 
Star Maker: he ‘directs the traditional drama [of cosmogonic enquiry] 
by manipulating not-entirely-traditional figures and symbols’ (1987, 7). 
Encounters with non-human others instigate a sense of mystery towards 
nature that decentres humankind’s geocentric perspective. 

Alluding in its title to Andrew Marvell’s ‘To His Coy Mistress’ 
(2009 [1681]), Le Guin’s ‘Vaster Than Empires and More Slow’ features 
an interconnected proto-Gaian forest that recalls McKenna’s forest 
landscapes and Lem’s depiction of radical alien otherness and human 
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interaction with that nature. A small group of colonists land on ‘a pure 
phytosphere’ that they designate the planet 4470 (Le Guin, 1982, 33). 
Mannon argues that the root nodes of the forest they have been studying 
there ‘are, indubitably, connections. Connections among the trees. [...] 
they are all interconnected, both by the root-node linkage and by your 
green epiphytes in the branches. A linkage of incredible complexity and 
physical extent’ (50). Harfex argues that the forest is ‘merely a network 
of processes. [...] they must all be capable of transmitting electro- 
chemical impulses. [...] Even the pollen is part of this linkage [...] a 
sort of windborne sentience, connecting overseas [...] the biosphere of a 
planet should be one network of communications, sensitive, irrational, 
immoral, isolated’ (Le Guin, 1982, 54). ‘Vaster Than Empires and More 
Slow’ is an important intervention into the proto-Gaian narrative for its 
reconceptualisation of the living world in terms of ecological principles. 
Planet 4470’s isolation, its closed global-scale system and the emphasis 
on communication characterise the planet as a cybernetic system. Osden 
has Render’s syndrome, making him empathic but unable to control his 
ability to reflect the distorted and strengthened emotions of others. This 
dynamic recalls Lem’s portrayal of the living planet Solaris and parallels 
the forest’s response to the colonising expedition; as an isolated entity, 
it has never had the opportunity to respond to otherness. 

Osden remarks that the forest is ‘[o]ne big green thought’ (Le Guin, 
1982, 54). The other colonists note ‘a hypnotic quality in the colors and 
spacing of the stems and branches’ and question whether ‘the forest 
ambiance has a rather troubling and possibly hallucinogenic effect of the 
perception’ (38). Mannon points out that he ‘feel[s] a strong anxiety with 
a specific spatial orientation [...] [for] which the archetypal connotations 
of the word ‘forest’ provide an inevitable metaphor’ (47). The forest is 
a space that evokes a primordial terror which — like the hate and fear 
that Osden exacerbates — is a reflection of the affective response of the 
colonists to the alien forest. Osden’s answer to the positive feedback of 
this cycle is to sacrifice himself by submitting to the fear that the forest 
amplifies. Thus he hopes to establish communication with the forest 
and transmit to it another signal based on a structure that, from the 
human perspective, is implicit at the scale of cosmological phenomenon: 
‘fa] single human brain can perceive pattern on the scale of stars and 
galaxies [...] and interpret it as Love’ (55). Individuals are thus able to 
translate these vast spaces into terms that can be understood at smaller 
scales of experience. 

Le Guin uses the proto-Gaian forest as a motif to examine processes 
of othering. The narrator explains that Osden ‘had given up his self to 
the alien, an unreserved surrender, that left no place for evil. He had 
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learned the love of the Other, and thereby had been given his whole 
self’ (Le Guin, 1982, 58-59). Val Plumwood discusses one axis of the 
logical process of dualism, radical exclusion, which works to ‘maximise 
distance or separation between the dualised spheres and to prevent 
their being seen as continuous or contiguous’ (1993, 49). Accordingly, 
Osden’s ‘whole self’ is granted him only when he overcomes the fear and 
hatred of the other and accepts what is alien. By bridging the distance 
between dualised concepts, love becomes a strategy for overcoming 
radical exclusion. In this light, the opposition between humankind and 
stompers in ‘The Night of Hoggy Darn’ and the humans and phytos 
in ‘Hunter, Come Home’ can be seen as expressions and negotiations 
of this logic of dualism. Crucially, the dualised terms are different in 
as many ways as is possible: ‘[d]ualistic distinction aims to maximise 
the number, scope, or significance of distinguishing characteristics’ 
(Plumwood, 1993, 50). The 1960s popular ecological notion of love as 
it has been incorporated and rendered in Gaian sf stories can be seen 
as a metaphorical attempt to effect a synthesis between hyperseparated 
terms of a dualism in order to overcome the self-destructive tendencies 
underlying humankind’s approach to nature and other cultures. 


Terragouging: Time and the Forest 


Myth is central to connecting the cultural attitudes and behaviour of 
groups and the treatment of nature in Le Guin’s The Word for World 
Is Forest, a Vietnam-era story of a colonising force of Terrans who 
subjugate the indigenous population of Athshe and deforest the planet 
to lessen Earth’s deficit of this scarce resource. The theme of energy 
flowing through an ecosystem draws from a tradition of New Age 
spiritualism influenced in part by a romantic conception of the myth 
systems of tribal cultures. Le Guin’s oeuvre draws from Native American 
culture and myth, an interest that can be traced back to her father, the 
influential anthropologist Alfred L. Kroeber, and her mother, Theodora 
Kroeber, whose biography, Ishi in Two Worlds (1973 [1961]), helped shape 
conceptions of Native American mythology and popularised the idea of 
their essential connection to nature. Her brother, Karl Kroeber, was an 
academic, whose scholarship on the English Romantics and on American 
Indian literature likewise influenced her fiction. 

Captain Davidson believes that ‘primitive races always have to give 
way to civilised ones. Or be assimilated. But we sure as hell can’t 
assimilate a lot of green monkeys’ (Le Guin, 1976, 12). He associates 
nature, cultures lacking techno-scientific infrastructures and the animal 
in a network of dualities that for him justifies the exploitation of the 
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forest and the enslavement of the Athsheans. This attitude is shared 
by many of the other colonists: Colonel Dongh affirms that ‘they’re 
not human beings in my frame of reference’ (12). The Athsheans 
understand the threat posed by the colonists against a religio-spiritual 
background centred on their practice of ‘dreaming,’ a scientifically 
measurable phenomenon that Captain Raj Lyubov, an anthropologist 
sympathetic to their plight, manages to detect while working with the 
enslaved Athshean Selver. Once freed, he explains to his people that 
‘{the colonists] have left their roots behind them, perhaps, in this other 
forest from which they came, this forest with no trees,’ and concludes 
that ‘[nJo one can say certainly whether they're men or not men, 
whether they’re sane or insane, but that does not matter. They must 
be made to leave the forest, because they are dangerous’ (44-45). 
Insanity as characteristic of the colonists’ treatment of the environment 
is contrasted with the indigenes’ saner, spiritual relationship and works 
to critique the instrumental rationalism underlying the colonial logic 
of othering. 

Dreaming is deeply involved in the Athsheans’ perception of time, 
which in their world is intimately connected to their sense of place in the 
forest. There is no sharp boundary between dream time and the world’s 
time in Athshean thinking, unlike the colonists’ demarcation between 
these spheres along an unreal/real axis. The space of the forest itself is 
oneiric and challenges the instrumental version of progress that informs 
the colonists’ terragouging of the planet. As Lyubov learns more about 
this aspect of their culture, he comes to believe that this sense of time is 
central to any basic understanding of the Athshean worldview: ‘[i]t was 
Selver who had made him understand, at last, the Athshean significance 
of the word “dream,” which was also the word for “root,” and so hand 
him the key of the kingdom of the forest people’ (Le Guin, 1976, 100). 
The words ‘dream’ and ‘root’ are connected semantically, and the words 
‘root’ and ‘forest’ metonymically, and because, as Lyubov claims, ‘[t]he 
Athshean word for world is also the word for forest,’ their cultural life is 
revealed to be intimately connected to their environment (72). 

The clash between Selver and Davidson represents two sides of a 
dualism that for Selver is self-conscious. During their final confrontation, 
Selver tells Davidson that ‘we’re both gods, you and I. You’re an insane 
one, and I’m not sure whether I’m sane or not. But we are gods’ (Le 
Guin, 1976, 160). This view mirrors the self-conscious use of mythic 
archetypes in ‘The Night of Hoggy Darn’ and invests this clash between 
cultural representatives with a sense of urgency that accompanies the 
development of a new cognitive relation to the world. Time is compressed 
as the Athsheans’ experience as members of a subject race is focused 
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upon Selver. The Athshean word sha’ab for god also means ‘translator’; 
through the act of translating dreams into reality the sha‘ab brings a 
gift to his people and thus becomes a god. Lyubov ponders whether 
Selver ‘[m]ight [...] then be one who could translate into waking life 
the central experience of vision: one serving as a link between the two 
realities, considered by the Athsheans as equal, the dream-time and 
the world-time, whose connections, though vital, are obscure’ (106). 
Through active dreaming, the submerged desires and fears of the people 
as a whole can be confronted and, given sufficient need, brought into 
the time of the real world. An old Athshean dreamer claims that ‘[w]e 
may have dreamed of Selver these last few years, but we shall no longer; 
he has left the dream-time’ (34-35). The Athsheans have called forth 
a god in response to the thirty years of colonisation and exploitation 
they have endured, one that will translate their new cultural experience 
into terms they are capable of responding to, primarily by effecting a 
change in Athshean culture. 

Davidson, on the other hand, is a god who is unaware of his power 
to make manifest his dreams. Selver comments of the colonists in general 
that ‘[i]f they are men they are evil men, having denied their own gods, 
afraid to see their own faces in the dark’ (Le Guin, 1976, 45). These 
gods can be understood as cultural tendencies that have been repressed 
and disavowed, thus resulting in the monstrous emergence of practices 
that lead to the exploitative treatment of nature and the indigenes. 
The officers’ reports on their impact on the indigenous ecosystem and 
culture during a conference held between the military authorities and 
two alien emissaries from the newly formed Council of the League of 
Worlds demonstrate the extent of this denial. Colonel Dongh insists that 
‘[w]e do not employ slaves, sir. Some of the natives serve a useful role 
in our community. The Voluntary Autochthonous Labor Corps is a part 
of all but the temporary camps here’ (63). Lyubov is the only officer to 
provide an oppositional account of their actions: ‘[w]e have killed, raped, 
dispersed, and enslaved the native humans, destroyed their communities, 
and cut down their forests. It wouldn’t be surprising if they’d decided 
that we are not human’ (62). In Le Guin’s Hainish universe, all conscious 
humanoid life on all of the known planets descended from an original 
Hainish stock. This fact blurs the boundary between the human and 
non-human sides of the dualism and undermines the related alien/ 
non-alien dualism that informs the colonists’ treatment of the Athsheans. 
It is significant that Colonel Dongh refuses to accept this idea as ‘the 
historic fact,’ illustrating another denial of shared characteristics between 
the Athsheans and the colonists and marking the former from the latter 
as a dualised other (64). 
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Selver and Davidson are manifestations of their cultures’ orientation 
towards nature and other cultures. This relationship echoes McKenna’s 
earlier use of the mythic figures Grandfather Man and Grandfather 
Stomper, both of whom are microcosms and representatives of their 
society and species. Davidson’s and Selver’s roles are instrumental 
in defining the shape of their cultures’ future engagement with the 
world and each other. Selver explains to Davidson that ‘[yJou gave me 
a gift, the killing of one’s kind, murder. Now, as well as I can, I give 
you my people’s gift, which is not killing. I think we each find each 
other’s gift heavy to carry’ (Le Guin, 1976, 160). Contact with a violent 
culture has led the Athsheans to adapt by appropriating violence, and 
once incorporated into their cultural consciousness it cannot be shed. 
Recalling Osden’s relationship to the forest in ‘Vaster Than Empires and 
More Slow,’ the arrival of the colonists disrupts the idyll of the forest 
and instigates a feedback cycle between the two cultures, forcing the 
Athsheans to respond, not with love, as Osden does in ‘Vaster Than 
Empires and More Slow,’ but with violence. This results in the Athsheans’ 
loss of their greatest cultural triumph, which the Hainish emissary 
Lepannon identifies as ‘[a] human society with an effective war-barrier!’ 
(61). This ‘war-barrier’ is overcome at the conclusion of the story as the 
violence towards and reprisals by the Athsheans establish a positive 
feedback loop between the two cultures. The Athsheans are ‘driven by 
the evil dream [of killing] and only Selver could teach them how to 
master it’ (113). Selver, however, is doubtful that they can return to a 
time predating the internalisation of this violence: the clash of cultures 
has inaugurated a sense of time that is linked to the beginning of a 
new phase in the Athshean worldview. 

Terraforming and proto-Gaian stories combine sf’s religio-spiritual 
language with a scientific perspective to develop a series of ecological 
narratives that explore alternative conceptions of nature. Important for 
this ecological branch of sf is the development of proto-Gaian motifs 
and the representation of low-technology cultures living closely with 
nature. McKenna and Le Guin developed proto-Gaian themes of a 
mythic-poetic character that represents one way in which sf explores 
confrontations with a living landscape. Another is the radical exclusion 
of indigenous populations from the values associated with a colonial 
culture. McKenna depicts a mythic struggle between the indigenous 
and recognisably non-human stompers and the colonists who have 
lived for generations on the alien planet. In contrast to the pattern of 
conflict that dominates space opera, White explores the problems that 
arise as a consequence of peaceful yet potentially fraught contact with 
alien others. The intersection of proto-Gaian themes and the trope of 
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indigenous alien life as the object of an affective response creates a space 
where these motifs are flexibly deployed to explore human relationships 
to the non-human world in a variety of contexts. Underlying many of 
these stories is a spiritual orientation to landscaping the non-human. 
Indigenous alien societies or living worlds are often exemplars of a 
pseudo-pantheistic religion through which a connection to nature’s 
otherness has been made. 

Alongside these indigenous populations and colonial cultures are 
characters living on the fringes of their social groups. As outsiders, they 
come into contact with the indigenous as the site of projected values 
that are seen as absent from Earth and its societies. The space created 
by the clash between cultural systems brings these individuals to a 
heightened awareness of the beauty and sublimity of the non-human 
world, and their affective responses lead them to quasi-spiritual modes 
of perceiving and characterising nature. Sf thus develops a language that 
puts into conflict religio-spiritual and rationalised exploitative modes of 
understanding the world to explore a non-human nature that exceeds 
its status as a resource to be used or a space to be colonised. Scientific 
modes of perceiving the world, connected to but distinct from ration- 
alised exploitation, work to support these spiritual conceptions of nature. 


Terraforming in the 1960s-1970s 


Herbert’s Dune sequence, Heinlein’s The Moon Is a Harsh Mistress and 
Le Guin’s The Dispossessed do not depict living worlds, but rather use 
terraforming to explore the political landscapes developed by earlier 
terraforming stories, reconsidering them in the light of the wider cultural 
shifts of the 1960s—1970s. As with terraforming in the 1950s, extreme 
environments encourage the formation of tightly knit communities 
where co-operation is central to survival. There is a struggle between 
this sense of community and the perception and use of planets as prisons 
or sites of oppressive government control, as Poul Anderson portrays in 
his nightmare vision of isolationist dystopias. 

The texts considered here rely on a political contrast that opens a 
space for contesting voices to emerge. In Dune, the society in question 
is a vast interplanetary empire constituted of ducal fiefdoms; Heinlein’s 
The Moon Is a Harsh Mistress contrasts Earth as a colonising centre 
with the terraformed Moon. In Le Guin’s The Dispossessed, the political 
opposition between Urras and its moon is complicated by the historical 
concession of the moon (Anarres) to the rebel Odonians to prevent 
further political destabilisation at the centre. Recalling Dune and the 
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interplanetary societies in the space opera of the 1950s, Le Guin situates 
her exploration in her Hainish universe, thus offering further contrasts 
with a wider group of worlds. These works, like those of the 1950s, 
borrow from the utopian tour, whereby a visitor to utopia is guided by 
an inhabitant in surveying the alternative society, thus allowing that 
society to be assessed from an outsider’s perspective. While Heinlein’s 
main character — Manuel Garcia O’Kelly — is already integrated into 
this society, the first-person address makes the target of the initiation 
the implied reader. 

The political dimension of the theme of interconnectedness was 
anticipated by Wells’s link between the physical landscape and human 
nature on the one hand and by Heinlein’s interest in population 
bionomics in Farmer in the Sky on the other. The transformations that 
social governance brought to culture and the environment, often 
abstracted into ecological issues such as overpopulation and resource 
scarcity, continued to be popular throughout the 1960s—1970s. Herbert, 
Heinlein and Le Guin mobilise ecological principles in ways that connect 
scientific ideas to society, establishing an ecopolitical context that 
later terraforming stories would develop and dovetail with populari- 
sations of Gaia. Heinlein’s Stranger in a Strange Land (1961) became 
the unofficial bible of the counterculture, and his work, especially 
The Moon Is a Harsh Mistress, would greatly influence Brand and the 
pragmatic ecologism that cohered around the Whole Earth Catalog. The 
relationship between ecology and politics and the notion that human 
landscapes form a necessary part of ecological thinking are now widely 
accepted in environmental philosophy and were already prefigured 
in the work of Aldo Leopold, Pierre Teilhard de Chardin and other 
environmental philosophers and scientists. This cluster of texts illustrates 
a shift in the character of the political engagement of stories dealing 
with terraforming, pointing to a response on the writers’ part to the 
political assumptions of earlier sf. 


Terraforming and Ecopolitics in the Dune Sequence 


Herbert attributes the initial inspiration for the Dune trilogy to an 
uncompleted magazine article, ‘They Stopped the Moving Sands,’ which 
focused on the US Department of Agriculture’s project to cultivate 
poverty grass to bind sand dunes in Florence, Oregon. Martyn Fogg 
writes in his preface to Terraforming that the Nebraska Sand Hills, 
having undergone a similar treatment, provides a ‘marvelous metaphor 
[...] for terraformers,’ and he speculates, ‘[w]hat if we could engineer the 
sand seas of Mars’ (1995, xii). These connections between geoengineering 
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and terraforming, between transformations of Earth and other planets, 
are typical of the ecological concerns of this type of narrative. Herbert 
writes, ‘I could begin to see the shape of a global problem, no part of 
it separated from any other’ and that ‘[a] new field of study rises out 
of this like a spirit rising from a witch’s cauldron: the psychology of 
planetary societies’ (2007). As one of the most influential examples of 
ecological sf, the Dune trilogy’s treatment of nature and its holism — 
which factors human worlds into ecological systems — have informed 
sf discourse and influenced popular culture, thus helping to shape sf’s 
future ecological vision. 

Dune begins with the ducal family Atreides, who take possession of 
the Arrakeen feudal house, the political centre of the planet Arrakis 
and its spice-mining operations. It depicts a politico-economic struggle 
over control of the planet, fought between the interplanetary Empire 
and the indigenous Fremen, led by Paul Atreides. Throughout the Dune 
trilogy the spreading growth of plant life on the desert planet stands 
as an emblem for Fremen dreams of freedom, abundance and vitality. 
As Arrakeen’s influence grows after Paul becomes Emperor at the end 
of Dune, this dream is threatened by the destruction of an older form 
of spiritual cohesion and reciprocity with the planet, symbolised by the 
threatened disappearance of the deep desert, the sandworms, and the 
supremely valued spice. As Dune concludes, Paul imposes his vision of a 
future Arrakis onto the Emperor he has overthrown: ‘“The Fremen have 
the word of Muad’Dib,” Paul said. “There will be flowing water here open 
to the sky and green oases rich with good things. But we have the spice 
to think of, too. Thus, there will always be desert on Arrakis ... and 
fierce winds, and trials to toughen a man[”]’ (Herbert, 1965, 462). This 
image encapsulates the contrast between the wilderness of the present 
Arrakis and the promise of a pastoral synthesis between civilisation and 
nature. Paul’s oath is a political act that focuses the inhabitants’ efforts 
towards the shaping of a new future. The wilderness is valued not just 
as an economic asset but for its role in developing individuals that can 
be used as tools to enforce Paul’s sovereignty. Those who survive do 
so because of their rigid discipline, their subordination to the welfare 
of the group and their individual strength of character, traits aligned 
with a heroic militarism imagined as an exclusively masculine domain. 
James Oberg cites Dune as exemplary of the examination of the role of 
people in terraforming (1981, 120), while the theme of individuals and 
groups who are used as tools continues to be an important influence 
on terraforming narratives such as Pamela Sargent’s Venus of Dreams 
(1989a [1986]). 

The planet’s importance as the sole source of spice provides the 
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incentive for this instrumental use of communities and the land. Liet 
Kynes is the Imperial Planetologist, a position that, under Harkonnen 
rule, amounted to the use of the ‘native labour pool’ to conduct the 
terragouging of Arrakis (Herbert, 1965, 26). Liet recalls his father Pardot 
describing this political arrangement in economic and hierarchical 
terms: ‘“Arrakis is a one-crop planet,” his father said. “One crop. It 
supports a ruling class that lives as ruling classes have lived in all times 
while, beneath them, a semi-human mass of semi-slaves exists on the 
leavings. It’s the masses and the leavings that occupy our attention. 
These are far more valuable than has ever been suspected.”’ (Herbert, 
1965, 262). Pardot’s scheme for terraforming Arrakis seeks to tie the 
Fremen’s emancipation to a long-term project of world construction that 
builds multiple levels of physical and cultural adaptation into a single 
transformative network. Pardot believes that, like the physical processes 
that have shaped Arrakis, ‘[o]Jur timetable will achieve the stature of 
a natural phenomenon [...] A planet’s life is a vast, tightly interwoven 
fabric’ (Herbert, 1965, 263). The new community that Pardot seeks to 
develop is subordinated to the directive of the messianic hero Paul and, in 
Children of Dune, to his grandson Leto II. This is accompanied by a shift in 
the timescale envisioned for terraforming and emancipation, which falls 
from geologic to generational spans. Anticipating the acceleration that 
Paul’s escape into the deep desert in Dune promises for the ecopolitical 
project, Pardot warns Liet that ‘[n]o more terrible disaster could befall 
your people than for them to fall into the hands of a Hero’ (Herbert, 
1965, 263). This, as Herbert remarks in ‘Dune Genesis,’ is the originary 
concept for the trilogy: ‘the messianic convulsions that periodically 
overtake us’ (2007). The Fremen ‘masses’ are subordinated to the agenda 
of an individual aristocrat. The terraforming project, originally conceived 
as the slow growth of a culture co-adapting with its environment, is 
commandeered for the purposes of an individual’s drive for revenge and 
power. The theme of heroic individualism can be traced back to ‘Born of 
the Sun’ (1934) and, as Susan Stratton contends, is one of the enduring 
sf tropes that pose problems for ecocriticism (2001). 

Ecology is central to the terraforming motif in Dune and provides 
a conceptual bridge between concern for the natural world and 
an examination of the groups who inhabit the planet. Plans for 
terraforming Arrakis are overseen by Liet, whose father Pardot, as 
Arrakis’s planetologist before him, supplied the ecological vision for the 
long-term terraformation of the planet. Liet continues to hallucinate his 
father’s early teaching on ecological principles when abandoned by the 
Harkonnens in the deep desert: ‘[w]e are generalists [...] You can’t draw 
neat lines around planet-wide problems. Planetology is a cut-and-fit 
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science’ (Herbert, 1965, 260). The title ‘planetologist’ signals a shift 
away from the specificities of local ecosystems to a focus on the global. 
Pardot first identified the potential for ecological management offered 
by the nomadic Fremen, noting that ‘[t]o the working planetologist, his 
most important tool is human beings [...]. You must cultivate ecological 
literacy among the people. That’s why I’ve created this entirely new 
form of ecological notation’ (260). The importance placed on ecological 
literacy in the context of the directed modification of a planet links 
ecological education to projects for human emancipation. This vision of 
an endeavour that includes both natural and cultural worlds, and the 
possible transformations that can be effected by a global community, 
is expanded when Liet recalls his father’s visionary ambition: ‘[w]e 
must do a thing on Arrakis never before attempted for an entire 
planet [...] We must use man as a constructive ecological force — 
inserting adapted terraform life: a plant here, an animal there, a man 
in that place — to transform the water cycle, to build a new kind of 
landscape’ (261). This passage links a nomadic, globalised movement 
over the land to a conscious, directed transformation of social and 
cultural practices and recalls Wiener’s reframing of human populations 
in cybernetic terms in The Human Use of Human Beings. Pardot’s call 
for a new landscape oscillates between natural and cultural referents 
and leaves the realisation of this landscape ambiguous, demonstrating 
how such global transformations are dependent on the interrelation of 
nature and culture. 

This focus on planetary ecology strongly anticipates Lovelock’s 
interest in Gaia as a metaphor for considering Earth as a planetary 
system. When reflecting on how the sandworms’ evolution and life cycle 
shape the planet, Pardot notes that ‘the near-ideal nitrogen-oxygen-CO2 
balance [is] being maintained here in the absence of large areas of plant 
cover’ and claims that ‘[t]he Arrakeen environment built itself into the 
evolutionary pattern of native life forms,’ both these statements echoing 
elements of Gaian processes and effects (Herbert, 1965, 261). Pardot’s 
claims also place humankind in relation to a global environment where 
nature is managed for instrumental ends. For Pardot, the Fremen 
embody ‘an ecological and geological force of almost unlimited potential’ 
(467). Vegetative life can establish homeostatic regulation of the planet 
once a critical biomass is reached. The Fremen capitalise on this process 
to transform Arrakis by establishing a new set of parameters that they 
initially modulate until a new regime stabilises. These principles are 
applied to socio-political relationships. Liet, who constantly thinks of 
the Fremen using the possessive ‘my,’ Pardot, who cares nothing for 
the individual Fremen over the group and who is content to ‘[lJet 
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them think anything they wish as long as they believe in us,’ and 
Jessica, who speculates that the Fremen ‘could be wielded like a sword 
to win back Paul’s place for him,’ all view the Fremen instrumentally 
(263, 304). Social engineering is given the status of an ecological 
principle: ‘[m]Jovement across the landscape is a necessity for animal 
life,” Pardot explains. ‘Nomad peoples follow the same necessity. Lines 
of movement adjust to physical needs for water, food, minerals. We 
must control this movement now, align it for our purposes’ (261). The 
migratory lifestyle that informs the Fremen’s culture is, in ecological 
terms, a flow of energy that can be harnessed to direct intervention 
into the environment. 

This migratory lifestyle is at odds with Kynes’s realisation that 
terraforming requires another kind of civilisation: ‘[a] thought spread 
across his mind — clear, distinct: The real warmth of a planet is in its 
landscape, how we take part in that basic source of civilization — agriculture’ 
(Herbert, 1965, 259). Agriculture is linked to terraforming and 
necessitates the development of a rooted culture. Opposing this vision 
of an agricultural landscape is that of the migratory sandworms, who, 
like the Fremen, embody a vast force aligned with movement: Pardot 
explains that ‘[i]t was lines of movement that gave us the first clue 
to the relationship between worms and spice’ (261). Two cultural 
forms of habitation symbolised by agriculture and the sandworms are 
thus opposed, and a synthesis negotiated. When Paul is adopted into 
a Fremen tribe he realises that he ‘was surrounded by a way of life 
that could only be understood by postulating an ecology of ideas and 
values’ (329-30). These cultural systems are metaphorical ecologies 
that enframe the physical and cultural parameters of a planet and its 
population. 

Arrakis’s global environment, the chronotope of the barren desert 
wilderness, offers advantages for ecopolitical reflection and the growth 
of an eco-cosmopolitanism that continues to be explored in other 
works of terraforming. Arrakis’s harsh environment fosters a heightened 
awareness of the impact of the environment on the body and, at a larger 
scale, the constraints to the development of indigenous communities 
and civilisations. The scarcity of resources on this planet brings the 
economic basis of humankind’s relationship to the environment into 
focus: ‘“[t]he historical system of mutual pillage and extortion stops 
here on Arrakis,” his father said. “You cannot go on for ever stealing 
what you need without regard to those who come after. The physical 
qualities of a planet are written into its economic and political record. 
We have the record in front of us and our course is obvious.” (Herbert, 
1965, 262). The wasteland chronotope is ideally suited to highlighting 
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the implications of an economic system that operates by exploiting 
others for access to an ever-dwindling supply of resources. A sense 
of time geared towards responsibility to future generations is joined 
to this outlook, a new awareness that can be considered a form of 
eco-cosmopolitanism that struggles with the repercussions of the 
human impact on the landscape and the changes to how the landscape 
signifies for the Fremen. Arrakis’s environment does not determine so 
much as provide the initial foundations for the economic and political 
systems that Paul establishes. The character of this ecological vision is 
undermined by the dominance of the main heroic narrative and its 
strong instrumental approach to nature, but it does remain a critical 
undercurrent in the sequence. 


The Garden in Dune 

Jessica discovers a private garden in the Arrakeen feudal house that 
gratuitously consumes enough water to support many people. This 
garden more than the lack of waterseals on doors and windows is ‘a 
deliberate statement of power and wealth,’ signified by the callous and 
calculated waste of water on a world that lacks this resource (Herbert, 
1965, 72): ‘[w]ater everywhere in this room — on a planet where water 
was the most precious juice of life. Water being wasted so conspicuously 
that it shocked her [Jessica] to inner stillness’ (Herbert, 1965, 72). The 
garden is no refuge but a symbolic affirmation of aristocratic power 
and wealth by the Harkonnens and, by extension, the Empire and its 
overarching control over Arrakis’s future. This space has, however, been 
appropriated for other purposes. A note left by the Emperor’s proxy, a 
fellow aristocrat and Bene Gesserit, allows Jessica to locate a hidden 
message warning of an assassination attempt on Paul, who appears 
with a ‘hunter-seeker’ before she can act on the warning and, at her 
direction, destroys the mechanical assassin by plunging it into a pool. 
The ensuing dialogue between the two constructs another layer of 
significance that refigures this garden space as a refuge from further 
threat. This is emphasised by the airlock sealing the garden from 
Arrakis’s arid atmosphere. Its special climate provides a contrast to the 
desert landscape it excludes and shows how the trope of the airlock 
acts as both a threshold and a discontinuity between these spaces. The 
garden is represented as another world through a series of technologies 
that allow the climate to be modified, including the aforementioned 
airlocks, the filter glass that simulates a yellow sun and the ‘clock-set 
servok,’ a sprinkler that connects images of technology, water and the 
garden. Whereas danger is aligned with technology through the hunter- 
seeker’s function as a counterforce and this technology is symbolically 
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contrasted with the natural through its destruction by water, the garden 
is completely dependent upon technology for its existence (Herbert, 
1965, 71-74). 

This garden landscape is a politically contested space. In contrast 
to the initial power statement it originally signified under Harkonnen 
feudalism, the Atreides co-opt it to underscore their ideological difference 
and to legitimate their own rule: ‘“My Lord, the Duke, and I have other 
plans for our conservatory,” Jessica said. She smiled at Leto. “We intend 
to keep it, certainly, but only to hold it in trust for the people of Arrakis. 
It is our dream that some day the climate of Arrakis may be changed 
sufficiently to grow such plants anywhere in the open.” (Herbert, 1965, 
127). Kynes interprets this promise against the Fremen legend of ‘“the 
shortening of the way,”’ the appearance of a mythical hero known as 
the Kwisatz Haderach, who would accelerate the terraforming of Arrakis. 
Jessica is prompted to wonder, ‘Did our Missionaria Protectiva plant that 
legend here, too?’ (Herbert, 1965, 128). The garden becomes an ambivalent 
symbol for freedom from oppressive feudalism. If the garden came to be 
mirrored by the wider landscape, then the scarcity and control of water 
on Arrakis could no longer bolster the economic power exercised over 
the Fremen. However, in a text so dominated by the ceaseless plotting 
between feudal houses, the co-opting of the pastoral ideal operates as a 
counterforce that introduces civilisation — aligned with the Empire — into 
the ideal. The cynicism with which Jessica exploits Fremen legend and 
the politically charged statement that echoes Arthur C. Clarke’s The Sands 
of Mars (1951), ‘hold it in trust for the people,’ dialogises the different 
discourses of the text. Dune draws further correspondences to real-world 
historical events via the spice industry’s metaphorical connection to oil, 
clean air, water and other resource shortages that occur as a result of 
aggressively exploitative commerce. 

The garden remains alien to Arrakis. When it is revealed that free 
water on the planet’s surface threatens the sandworms’ extinction, the 
pastoral ideal that the dream of a terraformed planet offers to the Fremen 
is gradually undermined. In Children of Dune, the Atreides retainer 
Gurney Halleck views the new landscape that Paul’s vision brought to 
the desert and is able to assess it from the vantage offered by his status 
as an outsider: ‘[m]omentarily, he saw the garden through Fremen 
eyes: alien, menacing, dangerous in its waste of water [...] Both of us are 
alien here’ (Herbert, 1976, 334-35). The speed of the planet’s physical 
transformation creates a disjunct between Halleck and his environment, 
an estrangement that is shared by the garden; like the offworlder who 
views this landscape, the garden superimposed onto Arrakis is alien to 
its environment. This sense of alienation can be usefully compared to 
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notions of deterritorialisation that Heise discusses in Sense of Place and 
Sense of Planet (2008). Deterritorialisation involves the emergence of new 
cultural forms and practices that are no longer rooted in place. In the 
Dune trilogy this deterritorialisation hinges on the cultural importance 
that the Fremen place on the conservation of water. The danger that 
Halleck responds to centres on the erosion of the discipline and social 
cohesion that had served as a touchstone for a cultural identity tied to 
the specificities of the environment, helping to bind the Fremen into a 
tight-knit global society. 

The transformation of the environment and Fremen culture presented 
in Children of Dune is anticipated in Dune Messiah. Paul reflects on the 
changes that he initiates as the new Emperor: 


They hated him. He’d slain the past. And there were others, even 
those who’d fought for the sols to buy precious water, who hated 
him for changing the old ways. As the ecological pattern dictated 
by Muad’dib remade the planet’s landscape, human resistance 
increased. Was it not presumptuous, he wondered, to think he 
could make over an entire planet — everything growing where and 
how he told it to grow? Even if he succeeded, what of the universe 
waiting out there? Did it fear similar treatment? (Herbert, 1971, 34) 


The ‘shortening of the way,’ the rapid change to the environment and the 
social conditions that are constrained by the landscape, is the source of 
a profound deterritorialisation that is evident to Paul even as he makes 
these changes. Awareness of the social tensions that he precipitates leads 
him to abdicate as Dune Messiah concludes and retreat into the desert to 
adopt the role of prophet in Children of Dune. In this capacity he stands 
as a pastoral counterforce opposing the changes that he had himself 
initiated by establishing Arrakeen as the centre of a new civilisation. 
The heroic individualism and Machiavellian political self-interest that 
dominated Dune are here profoundly critiqued for their hubris and their 
extension outward to the universe. Paul notes that Arrakis itself ‘fought 
him, resisted, slipped away from his commands,’ illustrating how the 
nature of the planet resists the imposition of an individual’s landscaping 
vision (Herbert, 1971, 56). The Dune trilogy presents this hubris as 
inescapable, eventually leading to Leto H's transcendent synthesis with 
the sandworms and complete control over the destiny of the Fremen 
and the planet. The Dune trilogy borrows from ecology and the pastoral 
to sketch a movement from terraforming seen as a positive physical 
and socio-cultural transformative force to terraforming as a problematic 
symbol of ecopolitical dictatorship and deterritorialisation. 
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Robert Heinlein’s The Moon Is a Harsh Mistress 


In Heinlein’s The Moon Is a Harsh Mistress, Luna (the Moon) has been 
colonised by convicts deported from Earth generations ago, who labour 
to satisfy the increasing demand for resources on their home planet. This 
economic arrangement is overseen by the Authority, which represents 
Earth’s interests on Luna and maintains a flow of cheap grain to the 
imperial centre. The narrative depicts a conspiracy by a group of ‘rational 
anarchists’ to unite the people of Luna, overthrow the Authority and 
declare independence from Earth. This text extends the political enquiry 
of Farmer in the Sky by examining how libertarianism offers an alternative 
to the imperial and fascist politics seen in the dystopias of the 1950s 
terraforming boom. The revolutionary Professor Bernardo de la Paz 
exhorts Earth’s politicians to ‘[sJend us your poor, your dispossessed, 
send them by thousands and hundreds of thousands; we'll teach them 
swift, efficient Lunar methods of tunnel farming and ship you back 
unbelievable tonnage. Gentlemen, Luna is one enormous fallow farm, 
four thousand million hectares, waiting to be plowed!’ (Heinlein, 2001, 
240-41). The political context, with its reference to the American War 
of Independence and the colonisation of Van Dieman’s island, invokes 
ideals of self-sufficiency and ecologically informed economics. The poor 
and dispossessed are relied on to abandon their lives on Earth to become 
colonial farmers; poised upon this injunction is an ambivalence between 
utopian hope for a better life on Luna and the potential exploitation 
of the workforce. 

Geoengineering themes are explored in the context of an overpop- 
ulated and politically strained Earth trapped in a negative feedback cycle. 
The increasing demand for resources on Earth informs the Authority’s 
use of criminals as slave labour on Luna, establishing a terragouging 
model of terraforming as the primary human relationship to Earth and 
the Moon’s environment. At the narrative’s conclusion, the assumption 
of a terragouging model for approaching other planets is not significantly 
challenged. As Luna settles into independence, Mannie considers the 
terraforming of the asteroids in terms that draw on space as a field of 
continued conquest, adventure and excitement (Heinlein, 2001, 303). The 
struggle for personal fulfilment outweighs the interest that development 
of Lunarian society holds for the text, which eventually turns outward 
towards space rather than inward to explore equitable social relationships 
on both Earth and Luna. 

The Moon Is a Harsh Mistress bears many similarities to the consensus 
futures of the 1950s terraforming narratives. In order to combat 
Earth’s exploitation of the Lunarian society for the production of cheap 
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resources, de la Paz argues for self-sufficiency as a step towards a 
capitalist-libertarian ethic of the free market: 


Every load you ship to Terra condemns your grandchildren to 
slow death. The miracle of photosynthesis, the plant-and-animal 
cycle, is a closed cycle. You have opened it — and your lifeblood 
runs downhill to Terra. You don’t need higher prices, one cannot 
eat money! What you need, what we all need, is an end to this 
loss. Embargo, utter and absolute. Luna must be self-sufficient! 
(Heinlein, 2001, 17) 


De la Paz reprises Miller’s symbol in ‘Crucifixus Etiam’ of the wine-soaked 
Martian sand, an emblem for the lives of the labourers that have been 
sapped by an alien environment. This image trades on the connection 
between ecological energy flows and blood, describing a feedback loop 
between the colonists and the land. De la Paz’s call for a free market 
is grounded in sensitivity to Luna’s limits: the scarcity of nutrients and 
water for cultivation makes its ecology exceedingly fragile. When this 
scarcity is coupled with the Malthusian population explosion that leaves 
many countries on Earth (India is the main example) unable to provide 
living space and food for their populace, the urgency of establishing a 
free market is intensified. Mannie’s friend and co-conspirator, the AI 
known as Mike, uses a series of statistical scenarios to project a decline 
on Luna in seven years. De la Paz announces to the Lunar Authority on 
Earth that ‘[d]iscussions of how to augment our shipments must be based 
on the facts of nature, not on the false assumption that we are slaves, 
bound by a work quota we never made’ (Heinlein, 2001, 83-84). The 
urgency of this scenario of ecological decline leads to the necessity of 
establishing economic, and hence political, self-determination on Luna. 

This call for a scientific outlook that can appreciate and inform 
decisions based on the facts of energy economics is rooted in de la Paz’s 
libertarian political philosophy, ‘rational anarchism.’ The political ends 
that discourses of nature are deployed to justify, Earth’s instrumental 
relationship to Luna, are contested by a philosophy that privileges a 
certain value of rationalism. Jason Bourget has argued that Heinlein’s 
reformulation of nineteenth-century libertarian political philosophy is 
undercut by a biological determinism that privileges masculinity, thus 
preventing the realisation of a libertarian utopia in the text (Bourget, 
2008, 10-11). This is coupled to an insistence that politics suitable to the 
level of individual interaction can be scaled up to best equip a global 
society for survival. Rational anarchism locates social responsibility with 
a specific individual: 
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A rational anarchist believes that concepts such as ‘state’ and ‘society’ 
and ‘government’ have no existence save as physically exemplified 
in the acts of self-responsible individuals. He believes that it is 
impossible to shift blame, share blame, distribute blame ... as blame, 
guilt, responsibility are matters taking place inside human beings 
singly and nowhere else. But being rational, he knows that not all 
individuals hold his evaluations, so he tries to live perfectly in an 
imperfect world ... aware that his effort will be less than perfect yet 
undismayed by self-knowledge of self-failure. (Heinlein, 2001, 51) 


By coupling this political philosophy to notions of biological determinism, 
Bourget argues, ‘Heinlein’s populist revolution is rapidly transformed into 
an elitist dictatorship, dominated by a few charismatic men who assume 
complete political and economic control as soon as the Lunar Authority 
no longer exists’ (Bourget, 2008, 18). De la Paz is one such charismatic 
figure, whom ‘Heinlein unwittingly transforms [...] from a representative 
of libertarian thought into a tyrant with a fit belief in the importance 
of his own masculine individuality’ (19). The masculinist fascism that 
de la Paz represents recapitulates the Machiavellianism of Paul and 
Leto II in the Dune series, thus sustaining a tradition of instrumental 
relationships towards planetary environments and their inhabitants. In 
The Moon Is a Harsh Mistress, the deployment of grain shipments and rocks 
as projectiles to threaten Earth is one manifestation of this individualism 
and instrumentalism. 

Rational anarchism represents a backlash against the idea of global 
governmental systems or, in Anderson’s case, an interplanetary UN. It 
rejects bureaucratic systems and denies a global sense of identity rooted 
in responsibility to the group. However, as Bourget has shown, this 
individualism is restricted to those who see it as their duty to ensure 
their position as leaders directing the course of history. The Moon Is 
a Harsh Mistress closes spaces for a libertarianism that allows multiple 
voices to interact, which would open a dialogue about the meaning and 
function of a plural community: Mannie discovers that Mike has rigged 
the results of the election for the Lunarian council, giving Mannie a seat 
for which he had not been democratically elected. De la Paz calls this 
anarchism ‘freedom,’ a notion that Le Guin revises as a freedom to do 
anything, not a freedom from anything (Le Guin, 1999, 108). Heinlein’s 
treatment of the terraformed Moon as an alternative, anarchist political 
system clashes with the implications of his biological determinism, but it 
does represent a departure from earlier ideas of global or interplanetary 
governments, and it responds to the same countercultural opposition 
that influenced the New Wave of sf. 
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Ursula K. Le Guin’s The Dispossessed 


Le Guin’s The Dispossessed represents an alternative to the masculine 
politics of Herbert and Heinlein. Published almost a decade after Dune and 
The Moon Is a Harsh Mistress, The Dispossessed is informed by the successes 
and failures of the 1960s counterculture. Le Guin’s interest in ecology, 
feminism and colonialism marks her as an early ecofeminist, while her 
work greatly influenced sf discourse and provided another voice that 
later writers would inherit. Fredric Jameson sees ‘world reduction’ as an 
essential strategy of Le Guin’s work, which he explains is ‘based on a 
principle of systematic exclusion, a kind of surgical excision of empirical 
reality, something like a process of ontological attenuation in which 
the sheer teeming multiplicity of what exists, of what we call reality, 
is deliberately thinned and weeded out through an operation of radical 
abstraction and simplification’ (2005, 271). Darko Suvin summarises 
Jameson’s reading of scarcity in The Dispossessed as ‘a reaction to the 
polluted American abundance and a realistic diagnosis of a better 
model of life,’ and extends this claim to argue that world reduction is 
‘a retrenchment from the “living flesh” of a natural community, a harsh 
but clean acceptance of asceticism’ (1975, 273). Ursula K. Heise, however, 
argues that Jameson reduces ‘Le Guin’s carefully conceived planetary 
ecosystems [to] a purely metaphorical function,’ thus overlooking the 
way the ecological constraints of Anarres ‘[shape] social and political 
horizons in particular — both positive and negative — ways’ (2012, 101, 
103). Gib Prettyman likewise observes that Jameson and Suvin ignore Le 
Guin’s use of ecology and Daoism, ‘both frameworks [which] emphasize 
systemic processes and aim to critique egoistic illusions’ (2014, 58). 
The Dispossessed makes much of the implications of its subtitle and 
status as an ‘ambiguous’ or ‘critical utopia,’ in Tom Moylan’s theori- 
sation (1986). The terraforming tradition taken as a whole operates 
analogously to the critical utopia through techniques such as the 
dialogising relationship established between The Moon Is a Harsh Mistress 
and The Dispossessed. Alternating chapters set primarily on the planet 
Urras and Anarres allow readers to compare their political systems as 
seen from the protagonist’s perspective. While Shevek, the protagonist 
of The Dispossessed, contrasts Urras against the touchstone of his home 
planet, Anarres, the narrative’s structure dialogises this with scenes 
from Shevek’s past, thus disclosing flaws in the Odonian political 
system. This narrative strategy contributes to the ambiguity of the text’s 
utopianism. Pastoral themes differ from world reduction as, rather than 
excising elements of empirical reality, the dialogism and compression 
of meaning involved in the pastoral emblem encode a wider range of 
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experience and generate an allusive network that opens the text to 
complexity. Pastoral emblems, while a simplification of this complexity, 
operate by compression rather than exclusion. Working in concert with 
these textual strategies is the mobilisation of ecological themes that 
limit the development of Anarresti society and which, as Heise argues, 
‘Thold] up environmentalist discourses of scarcity as they had emerged 
in the 1960s and early 1970s to the reader’s scrutiny as conceptual tools 
whose usefulness in shaping contemporary societies’ relation to their 
environments needs to be constantly re-examined’ (2012, 103). 

Anarres is an anarchist commune, a social experiment in anarchist 
political philosophy. Odonian government is designed to escape the 
shortcomings that have resulted in an uneven set of social relationships 
on Urras. In contrast, the environmental concerns of A-Io are genuine 
but socially stratified, primarily working to maintain the economically 
privileged in a state of luxury. Decentralisation is combined with the 
Odonians’ repudiation of tribalism in the name of a broader conception of 
community. Tribalism, however, is extended to the Odonians as a whole: 
many reject Shevek’s campaign for contact with Urras, preferring instead 
to operate as a closed, self-sustaining commune. Bramwell argues that 
‘religious minority groups, such as the Amish and the Doukhoubours 
[sic], survived because they were transplanted as homogenous groups 
from their country of origin, and owed their survival to tribal as well 
as religious bonds, rather than novel experiments’ (1990, 93). Such 
homogenous transplanting is also characteristic of the foundation of 
Odonian society, yet separation is already compromised by the fact 
that Anarres is an Urrasti mining colony (Le Guin, 2000, 79). While 
Anarresti tribalism draws identity and collective strength from a political 
text written by the spiritual founder Odo, Shevek and his supporters 
see this collectivism as having rigidified into a restraint. 

One crucial ecopolitical element is the pastoral inversion between 
Urras and Anarres. The pastoral world and its pairing with capitalist 
economics and a network of international relations on Urras abstract 
contemporaneous real-world perspectives on global politics. This is 
complicated when Shevek discovers that he has been insulated from 
the oppression of the urban experience of the non-elites in A-Io. 
Recalling Ernest J. Yanarella’s discussion of the Garden of the Chattel 
form of pastoral, this concealment parallels the pastoral ideal’s use as a 
rhetorical strategy that cloaks or elides the necessities of everyday life 
and the dynamics of oppression (2001, 81-82). Shevek’s experience of the 
landscape and animals of Urras broadens this pastoral theme by including 
vectors for the recognition of nature’s otherness. Shevek’s first sight of 
a horse and a flock of birds are haunting images; his experience with 
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animals in A-Io enacts a confrontation with the alien but establishes 
this event as a reconnection. These visions delineate a perspective that 
allows Shevek to reassess his view of Urras and entertain the possibility 
of a human community spanning the two societies. 

After Shevek accepts a posting where he works to plant vegetation 
engineered for environments on Anarres, he becomes acquainted with a 
pastoral song sung by the labourers. His reaction to some of its oblique 
references underscores the otherness of the pastoral landscape to the 
Odonians. Nevertheless, for many of the labourers the song retains an 
inspirational element that underwrites their efforts to terraform their 
moon. The name of the first site on Anarres, Ans Hos, can be translated 
from the Odonian language Pravic into the Ioti of A-Io as ‘Garden of 
Mind’, and the site is known as the Eden of Anarres. The chronotopicity 
of this space, as a colonial settlement set in an unspecified future, is 
counterpoised with the pastoral nostalgia that it evokes. The physical 
constraints that Anarres poses divert attention away from the instan- 
tiation of the pastoral landscape and towards the psychical processes of 
landscaping and imagining the future. 

Odonian society avoids the use of unnecessary technology but is 
not primitivist: they actively reject this pastoral orientation towards 
an idealised past in favour of a ‘complex organicism’ (Le Guin, 2000, 
81). The combination of decentralisation and a low-tech infrastructure, 
the latter of which recalls the feudal setting in Dune, reflects a distrust 
of large, bureaucratic governments where decision making devolves 
to an imperial centre. Nevertheless, there are centres on Anarres: the 
centralised computer system Divlab manages the planet’s work postings, 
while the capital Abbenay is a place where power inheres. This ironically 
undercuts Shevek’s first impression that, in Abbenay, nothing is hidden. 
Anarres and Urras are unveiled during the course of the narrative while 
the Odonians’ anarchism is critically examined, its flaws identified, and 
a restoration of its basic principles attempted. 

Such contradictions exemplify how The Dispossessed works as an 
ambiguous utopia that undermines the ideal. Nevertheless, the differences 
between the two governmental and philosophical systems are real. 
Odonian social philosophy, based on Kropotkin’s concept of ‘mutual aid’ 
and a distrust of rigid social practice, is a significant indicator of a shift 
in political philosophy in sf that influenced the ecopolitical dimension 
of terraforming narratives such as Kim Stanley Robinson’s Mars trilogy. 
Anarchism, as Shevek argues, is part of their ‘nature’ as Odonians. In 
contrast, Chifoilisk, a scholar on Urras, offers another assessment of 
human nature that is clearly representative of those of his society. In one 
episode set in Shevek’s youth, he and his friends look up at the distant 
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Urras and see a beautiful cosmic body. Tirin suggests that it might be 
desirable to see what is happening on Urras, arguing that at the very 
least it would be worth going to see a horse. Despite Shevek’s scepticism 
at what he believes to be a childish notion, it speaks of a desire to reach 
beyond an immediate community to expand ideas of a lived sense of 
place from global to interplanetary scales. Tirin expresses a desire to 
reconnect with the other so as to re-evaluate the immediate community 
from an external perspective and to open spaces for overtures towards 
a positive recreation of Odonian society. 

This re-evaluation of anarchism turns on what Shevek calls the 
‘nature of existence’ and on notions of brotherhood (Le Guin, 2000, 
52). Against the popular Odonian belief that brotherhood begins with 
love, Shevek contests the idea that suffering is simply a social disease, 
arguing that brotherhood begins in shared suffering — the very thing 
another Odonian argues that mutual aid is designed to prevent. While 
society can work to eliminate unnecessary suffering, Shevek argues 
that it is part of the nature of existence. Although his argument is 
questionable on the ground that there are other ineliminable traits 
that remain part of the nature of existence (one might argue that less 
commendable human qualities could also have equal claim to centrality, 
as does Chifoilisk), the connection between suffering and brotherhood 
makes this trait significant for its social and ecopolitical implications. 

In light of this exchange, Shevek’s call of brotherhood to a pet 
otter is a call for solidarity that draws connections between ideas of 
shared suffering between distinct species. The common factor linking 
their experience is not their embodiment, but the suffering caused 
by shared environmental conditions. Their historical relationship as 
creatures that had formerly occupied the same world as the Odonians 
gestures towards the possibility of re-territorialisation through an animal 
other. Shevek’s experience with animals is combined with a thread 
of moral extensionism that balances his sense of nature’s otherness 
with a solidarity based on recognising his affinity with other animals. 
This element of moral extensionism soon overrides nature’s otherness 
and is linked to the anarchist ideals explored in human political 
contexts. Shevek grounds human relationships to other animals and 
their environments in the same political philosophy as his view of 
intra-human relationships. 

Shevek shames one scholar, Pae, by showing contempt for the 
comparison he draws between the laws of physics and the uneven 
political arrangements on Urras. Mathematics undergirds the laws of 
physics, while thematic similarities between ecology and physics highlight 
the coherence between their emphasis on ideas of unification and 
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connection in their account of different aspects of nature. Mathematics, 
or ‘number,’ is a bridge between psyche and matter. Number is the basis 
of other modes, and Ainsetain (Shevek believes) thought of physics 
and mathematics as an accurate description of reality. If Shevek’s 
understanding of number is correct, this basis in reality is the ground 
where all political and ethical systems are rooted. Shevek’s mission to 
discover a unified field theory grows from the same root as his desire 
to establish a connection between Anarres and Urras. Connections 
underlie Shevek’s continued interest in social reform as one example 
of his attempt to unify separate domains. He makes this clear when 
claiming that reconciling Simultaneity and Sequency would amount to 
a complexity that embraced both geometry and ethics. 

Reconciling Simultaneity and Sequency recapitulates the Daoist 
framework that is central to Le Guin’s oeuvre, apparent in the recurrent 
theme of balance between opposites. Prettyman notes that while world 
reduction in The Dispossessed does attempt, as Jameson suggests, to 
imagine capitalism away, ‘it is important to notice that [Le Guin] saw 
her yin utopianism as a strategic counterweight rather than a mystical 
celebration of inevitable balance’ (2014, 63). In this light, the difference 
in emphasis on love and violence in ‘Vaster Than Empires and More 
Slow’ and The Word for World Is Forest can be read as an attempt to use 
the Hainish universe to explore multiple aspects of balance in society. 
Instead of ‘prevailing egoistic orientation[s] toward endless growth,’ Le 
Guin ‘wants to emphasize a radical knowledge of place, of here and now’ 
(Prettyman, 2014, 65). Shevek’s dynamic interrelation of Simultaneity 
and Sequency gives prominence to the present and its connection to 
the past and future, and is complemented by the ecological themes 
that foreground issues of species flourishing and space. Shevek’s partner 
Takver is a biologist who specialises in fish genetics. Shevek sees Takver’s 
‘concern with landscapes and living creatures’ as something ‘much 
broader than love, and speaks of her as being unweaned from the 
universe (Le Guin, 2000, 154). As a counterbalance to an egoism that 
privileges individuality, Takver’s relationship to the timespace of the now 
involves a reciprocal expansion of identity that retains distinctions while 
recognising continuity: ‘[i]t was strange to see Takver take a leaf into 
her hand, or even a rock. She became an extension of it: it of her’ (154). 

Shevek turns to the Terrans and Hainish for asylum after the 
brutal suppression of the Ioti rebellion. The Terran ambassador Keng 
tells Shevek of her homeworld (Earth), which was devastated by the 
inhabitants’ inability to adapt to the environmental conditions created 
by their multiplying population and practices. To Keng, Urras, despite its 
faults, is a world tremendously alive. This contrast appears to mitigate, 
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in Keng’s eyes at least, the suppression of the rebellion. Shevek, on the 
other hand, connects this viewpoint to his own understanding of time 
and to his work as a physicist. Speaking from a position informed by 
the insights of Simultaneity, Shevek argues that you cannot have the 
present unless you accept both the past and the existence of the future. 
This dynamic is, as Moylan argues, typical of The Dispossessed, which he 
argues expresses an attitude of détente, ‘the cooperation of previously 
contending forces to transcend hostility, suffering, and injustice and work 
jointly toward a better world for all’ (1986, 93). From the perspective 
of Sequency, Shevek assesses Keng’s nihilism as an inability to accept 
change, to accept that evolution does influence both human nature and 
culture. This extension of physics into the domain of evolution and ethics 
points towards a utopian future that is ambiguous because it cannot exist 
in static form. Instead, much like Shevek’s view of Odonian society as 
rebellious, the process of evolution is paralleled with that of revolution, 
both of which are ongoing and permanent. 

This process of revolution is first and foremost an individual act, a 
condition that is reflected by the narrative’s focalisation through Shevek, 
one dimension of anarchism that sits uncomfortably with ideas of 
community and survival that terraforming traditionally emphasises. As 
Shevek argues — faintly echoing Poul Anderson’s anti-collectivism — ‘any 
rule is tyranny,’ including the rule of the group, and if an individual 
cannot work in solidarity with their community then their duty is to 
work alone (Le Guin, 2000, 295). The problem of the individual and the 
group rises to the fore as the main conflict within Anarresti society and 
remains troublesome for conceptions of anarchism. The theme of heroic 
individualism, often associated with imperial and patriarchal conceptions 
of right government, is refigured in less heroic terms and presented as a 
necessary step towards social change and responsibility. Shevek’s brand of 
individualism differs from conceptions of heroic individualism in that it is 
balanced by a strong conception of brotherhood as a binding social force. 

Shevek reflects on fulfilment as a function of time and uses two 
conceptual chronotopes, the motif of the locked room and the landscape 
of time outside this metaphorical locked room. The room is a symbol for 
individual stasis and intellectual imprisonment and appears throughout 
the text in various forms, most notably as the motif of the wall that 
opens the narrative. The idea that an act becomes human only when it 
occurs in the landscape of time, in both the past and the future, embeds 
the individual into their immediate environment and emphasises the 
dynamism that undergirds physics and ecology as the basis for ethics 
and culture. Loyalty ties the past and the future together, establishing 
continuity between temporal landscapes — between interpretations of the 
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past and visions of the future. Terraforming is both physical and social, 
involving a superimposition of physical and intellectual landscapes. 
Conceptions of time are intellectual landscapes, while loyalty is a political 
relationship that fuses the physical aspects of terraforming to a politics 
oriented to the future. Reflection on the landscape of the past and an 
acceptance of change, both physical (the terraformation of planets) 
and social (the reformation of socio-political landscapes), are brought 
together in the terraforming text. Such narratives provide spaces where 
the physical and political are drawn together; the terraforming motif 
operates as an emblem for the inter-animation of these two domains. 


Ernest Callenbach’s Ecotopia 


Ernest Callenbach’s Ecotopia (1975) is a classic of ecological literature. 
Andrew G. Kirk writes that ‘Ecotopia melded the counter-culture lifestyle 
and social values with a strange brew of libertarian thinking, collec- 
tivism, states rights, and technologically enthusiastic environmentalism 
in the same counterculture sci-fi tradition as Robert Heinlein’s The 
Moon Is a Harsh Mistress’ (2007, 157). Ecotopia operates more like a 
catalogue of already existing technologies and an exploration of how 
they could be utilised within a particular social framework, and in this 
sense it resembles Stewart Brand’s Whole Earth Catalog. Indeed, in 1972 
Callenbach presented the ideas that would feed into Ecotopia to the 
Point Foundation committee, which was founded by Brand and funded 
by proceeds from the Whole Earth Catalog and the CoEvolution Quarterly. 
This presentation was itself a work of performance sf, as Callenbach 
assumed the role of an ‘Ecotopian Militant’ from 1995 to explore ideas 
of a decentralised economy (136). Ecotopia links the countercultural 
ecologism of the American West Coast, with its exploration of science 
and technology as a way to synthesise nature and culture in terms 
recalling the motif of the machine in the garden, to the contributions 
sf makes in exploring what such a synthesis might look like. 
Callenbach locates Ecotopia at the American West Coast, thus helping 
to establish an ecological and egalitarian tradition of green utopias to 
which Le Guin and Robinson contribute. Ecotopia is part of a discourse 
of ecologism that connects utopianism with eco-libertarianism and 
westward expansion: in Robinson’s The Gold Coast, one character argues 
that ‘Orange County is the end of history, its purest product. Civilization 
kept moving west for thousands of years, in a sunset tropism, until 
they came to the edge here on the Pacific and they couldn’t go any 
farther. And so they stopped here and did it’: they attempted to create a 
utopia (1989, 3). Californian ecological sf is concerned with connecting 
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history to the future, opening the ecological utopian symbol of Orange 
County to ideas that coalesced around the Whole Earth Catalog and its 
related publications: ideas of ecological design, appropriate technologies, 
a libertarian distrust of centralised bureaucracies and a desire for social 
freedom and free markets. 

The influence of the term ‘Ecotopia’ on sf is evidenced by Robinson’s 
publication of an anthology of short stories titled Future Primitive: The 
New Ecotopias (1997). Ecotopia begins with an epigraph that translates 
the etymology of the term ‘ecotopia’: the root ‘Eco-,’ ‘from the Greek 
oikos (household or home), highlights the etymological connection 
between utopia and ecologism (Callenbach, 1978, n.). This signifi- 
cation is central to terraforming, given its concern with constructing 
new homes on other planets. Le Guin, too, draws on the relationship 
between ecologism, utopia and home, most notably in her experi- 
mental critical ecotopia Always Coming Home (1985). Werner Christie 
Mathisen sees the connotations of home as implying ‘an exemption 
from difficult choices, and thereby a reduction in individual and 
social autonomy,’ although Le Guin and Robinson have consistently 
challenged such abdication of personal choice in their narratives (2001, 
69). Terraforming, as a literature of landscaping and habitation, makes 
ecology central to the realisation of a critical utopian space in the late 
1970s, thus factoring the more-than-human world into its exploration 
of social reconstruction. These narratives can thus be considered works 
that express an eco-cosmopolitan vision. 

Ecotopia deals with geoengineering themes that are linked to the 
governmental and economic restructuring of society. Its secessionist 
politics represents a formal link to the relationship between Earth and 
other terraformed planets. Separation from America allows the Ecotopian 
society to develop according to its own socio-political trajectory, a 
dynamic that is magnified in the spatial separation between Earth 
and terraformed worlds. Some of the main elements of the Ecotopian 
political vision include an emphasis on decentralisation and stable state 
economics, which impact upon multiple levels of Ecotopian life, including 
production, education, local and regional politics, healthcare and town 
planning. A battery of lifestyle changes are presented, all of which index 
a shift of values and conceptions of identity. Ecotopian lifestyle resembles 
the hippie movement of the 1960s, while the neo-pagan practice of 
worshipping trees, which draws from the influence of Lovelock’s Gaia 
hypothesis (Kirk, 2007, 169), illustrates the consolidation of a series of 
‘green’ philosophies into an identifiable discourse. 

The uneasy balance between a distrust of technology and its use, 
while grounded in fears of mechanisation and depersonalisation, counters 
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the notion that the Ecotopians are atechnological primitivists. They tend 
to view technology as a support structure to facilitate a return to the 
wilderness. The narrator, Weston, notes that the Ecotopians’ ‘techno- 
logical austerity’ is belied by their extensive use of telecommunications, 
trains and sophisticated and innovative methods of generating power 
(Callenbach, 1978, 38, 68). This use of technology makes possible the 
arrangement of a collective life in a decentralised government system. 
The notion of stable state economics, which underlies theories of the 
sustainability movement, is taken as a blueprint that structures policy 
making at every level. Reaching the goal of a stable state involves 
decentralisation processes that, it is believed, will put humanity in a 
less destructive and exploitative relationship to nature by assisting in 
maintaining nature’s ecological integrity. It is a homeostatic principle 
that has a corresponding feedback effect on social worlds. Stable states 
are also central to the notion of terraforming, the ideal of which is to 
establish a contained self-sustaining system. While Mathisen argues 
that Ecotopia and The Dispossessed consistently underestimate the role of 
politics in green utopias (Mathisen, 2001), they represent an important 
development of the terraforming narrative where critical reflection and 
ambiguity — as exemplified by The Dispossessed and the confluence of 
egalitarian politics and ecology — are instantiated. 

The narratives explored in this chapter track a fundamental transfor- 
mation of the way relationships to the environment and politics are 
envisioned in sf. Two related types of narrative co-exist and mutually 
support each other: proto-Gaian stories and terraforming narratives that 
develop their enquiry around principles influenced by energy economics. 
Both types of narrative challenge the assumptions of the works of the 
1950s terraforming boom and extend the character of their ecopolitical 
enquiry. Oppositional politics rises to the fore as the terraforming 
motif is used to experiment with alternative lifestyles and forms of 
government. Such engagement is both abstract, as in McKenna’s and Le 
Guin’s proto-Gaian stories, and concrete, as in Heinlein’s and Le Guin’s 
consideration of governmental systems and lifestyles. It is during this 
period that proto-Gaian and terraforming narratives begin to converge. 
Sf begins to develop a distinctly ‘green’ discourse, a greening of the 
terraforming narrative that is exemplified by the Californian ecologism 
represented by Le Guin and Callenbach, and which would be extended 
by other writers throughout the 1980s—1990s. The next chapter turns 
to this period to examine the social and political development of the 
terraforming narrative during a time in which Lovelock’s Gaia hypothesis 
becomes incorporated into sf discourse to inform the imagination of 
planetary adaptation. 


4: Edging Towards 
an Eco-cosmopolitan Vision 


Ursula K. Heise argues for ‘the urgency of developing an ideal of 
“eco-cosmopolitanism,” or environmental world citizenship,’ claiming 
that it is ‘imperative to reorient current U.S. environmentalist discourse, 
ecocriticism included, toward a more nuanced understanding of how 
both local cultural and ecological systems are imbricated in global 
ones’ (2008, 10, 59). She considers local, national and global forms of 
identity manifest in the environmental movement since the 1960s and in 
ecocriticism in the 1990s, tracing the shifting scholarly debate regarding 
conceptions of the local and global. Heise begins with the concept of 
globalisation, which rose to prominence in the late 1990s as ‘the central 
term around which theories of current politics, society, and culture 
in the humanities and social sciences are organized’ (4). Although 
the parameters of these debates and the poststructuralist critique of 
essentialist nation-based identities that arose began in the early 1980s 
to mid-1990s, Heise claims that globalisation is beginning to supersede 
others in theories of postmodernism and postcolonialism. Theories 
of hybridity, creolisation, mestizaje, migration, boderlands, diaspora, 
nomadism, exile and deterritorialisation provided countermodels to 
essentialist, nation-based concepts of identity, while in the later 1990s 
concepts such as ‘transnationalism’ and ‘critical internationalism’ and 
the resurgent concept of ‘cosmopolitanism’ in discussions of globalisation 
began to take priority. She observes that counter-critiques to globalisation 
have emphasised ‘the value of local and national identities as forms of 
resistance to some dimensions of globalization,’ resulting in a theoretical 
impasse (5-6). Against this scholarly background, Heise argues that 
modern environmentalism has been concerned with issues of the local 
and global since the movements of the 1960s and 1970s. 

Terraforming stories have explored concerns that Heise argues are 
central to an eco-cosmopolitan awareness, having considered the politics 
of globalisation since Wells’s The Shape of Things to Come. Heise’s discussion 
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of deterritorialisation offers a useful theoretical concept for organising 
the themes explored in preceding chapters of this book. As terraforming 
is a process of adaptation and habitation, it too can lead to processes of 
deterritorialisation. Heise explains that 


The increasing connectedness of societies around the globe entails 
the emergence of new forms of culture that are no longer anchored 
in place, in a process that many theorists have referred to as 
‘deterritorialization.’ Undoubtedly, deterritorialization, especially 
when it is imposed from outside, is sometimes accompanied 
by experiences of loss, deprivation, or disenfranchisement [...] 
yet deterritorialization also implies possibilities for new cultural 
encounters and a broadening of horizons that environmentalists 
as well as other politically progressive movements have welcomed, 
sometimes without fully acknowledging the entanglements of such 
cultural unfolding with globalization processes that they otherwise 
reject. (Heise, 2008, 10) 


Sf has portrayed responses to the estranging dynamic underlying deterri- 
torialisation in terms of a reactionary refusal of the radically other or a 
celebration of the alien that leads to a re-valuation of the social, political, 
cultural or cognitive landscape. Encounters with cosmological nature’s 
otherness, with alien ecologies, cultures and alternative socio-political 
arrangements on planets undergoing terraforming, explore processes of 
deterritorialisation and re-territorialisation in the colonists’ experiments 
with the possibilities for developing new attachments to alien landscapes. 

Terraforming foregrounds a range of heterogeneous spaces, connecting 
them in ways that parallel the dynamic Heise identifies as the use of 
‘collage’ or ‘montage’ techniques in literature (2008). Heise’s analysis 
focuses on several works of environmental sf, including Gaian stories 
such as Ursula K. Le Guin’s ‘Vaster Than Empires and More Slow’ (1982 
[1971]) and David Brin’s Earth (1990). She argues that these works 
‘attempt to develop aesthetic forms that do justice both to the sense 
that places are inexorably connected to the planet as a whole and to 
the perception that this wholeness encompasses vast heterogeneities by 
imagining the global environment as a kind of collage in which all the 
parts are connected but also lead lives of their own’ (Heise, 2008, 64). 
The portrayal of spaces associated with the colonising and terraforming 
project, the pastoral chronotopes of the farm, garden and wilderness, 
along with spaces such as forests and seas, develops a montage effect 
akin to this collage technique. Individual chronotopes are often overlaid 
with multiple landscapes that correspond to alternative orientations to 
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nature. Narratives of terraforming build worlds containing various global 
and local chronotopes, contrasting and connecting them in ways that 
construct new relationships for negotiating ecopolitical and ecophilo- 
sophical issues. 

The publication of James Lovelock and Michael Allaby’s The Greening 
of Mars in 1984 signals the explicit convergence of terraforming and 
Gaian themes in sf. The Greening of Mars shares many stylistic features 
with Ernest Callenbach’s Ecotopia (1978 [1975]) but focuses on the 
scientific principles substrating terraforming and on propagandising for 
interplanetary colonisation. Like Callenbach, both Lovelock and Lynn 
Margulis wrote in the 1970s for the CoEvolution Quarterly, a publication 
launched from the proceeds of the Whole Earth Catalog. It was through 
publications such as this and Lovelock’s popularising scientific works, 
beginning with Gaia in 1979, that the Gaia hypothesis was first 
introduced to the public. Combining ecotopian speculation with a 
tradition of hard sf, Allaby and Lovelock use the terraforming narrative 
as a vehicle for popularising theories about Gaia (1984). 

The Greening of Mars argues that terraforming is not only politically 
desirable but feasible with the technology of the 1980s, albeit only as a 
private undertaking. Combining technological methods for terraforming 
Mars with a model derived from the assumptions of the Gaia hypothesis, 
‘{t]he idea of “greening” Mars’, says the narrator, ‘rather than “industri- 
alizing” it was inherently attractive. It seemed gentler, more “natural,” 
and it was more natural too, in that the transformation was to be 
achieved by the activities of living organisms, left to their own devices’ 
(Allaby and Lovelock, 1984, 112-13). Developing the links between 
terraforming and Gaia offers romantic subject matter for the exposition 
of the relationship between science and geopolitics. As the narrator 
explains, this requires that he ‘discuss the nature of life itself, and the 
ways in which it manifests itself’ (49). 

It was at a scientific meeting inspired by The Greening of Mars that 
Robert H. Haynes coined ‘ecopoiesis’ — from the Greek root oikos and 
poiesis, meaning creation, production and fabrication, literally ‘the 
making of a home’ — for this process of planetary adaptation (1990, 
161-83). This term has circulated widely in terraforming stories since the 
1990s, appearing in Frederick Turner’s epic poem Genesis (1988), Frederik 
Pohl’s Mining the Oort (1992), NASA scientist Geoffrey A. Landis’s short 
story ‘Ecopoesis’ (2001 [1994]) and Kim Stanley Robinson’s Mars trilogy 
(1996c [1992]; 1996b [1993]; 1996a). Ecopoiesis is an approach to 
landscaping that connects terraforming as fabrication to a biotic process 
aligned with craft-work — the shaping of ecosystems — that works to limit 
both the deterritorialisation involved in living on another planet and 
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the alienation from nature that is associated with industrial methods 
for adapting the environment. 

The Greening of Mars purports to be an account of the history of 
Mars colonisation, written during the narrator’s return to the planet. 
It is interspersed with lengthy historical and scientific discussion of 
a range of subjects related to colonising Mars and connects political 
and scientific ideas about migration. The decision to proceed with an 
ecopoietic model of planetary adaptation is political, because it would 
allow the colonists to develop economic independence from Earth. As 
the narrator explains, ‘[t]here might be industrialists, but they would 
be martian [sic] industrialists — the colonists themselves’ (Allaby and 
Lovelock, 1984, 114). This emphasis on economic and political autonomy 
is linked to evolution and species survival: the narrator describes Martian 
independence as an answer to the cultural ossification caused by private 
companies and colonial governments. Independence promotes flexibility 
towards changing conditions, a trait essential to the physical evolution 
of species in periods of environmental change. 

The narrator points to an analogy between emigration from Europe 
and interplanetary migration, noting that in both cases colonists ‘cease 
to be part of the continuing history of their original country or planet’ 
(Allaby and Lovelock, 1984, 114). Nevertheless, the narrator is careful 
to assert that such analogies fail to adequately explain Mars’s history 
and are incompatible with the realities of colonising the planet. At the 
climax of the narrative, the narrator reflects on the diverging histories 
of humanity on Earth and Mars. The purpose of the narrator’s visit to 
Earth is to deliver a scientific report for verification by Terran scientists. 
This report describes the speciation of the Martian colonists and asserts 
that ‘we Martians now comprise a distinct species within the genus 
Homo’ (154). Divergence from the Terran genetic code makes literal the 
divergence of human history that Mars colonisation entails. Physical 
and cultural dissociation from Earth’s history is part of a process of 
re-territorialisation where the colonists, under the impact of the ‘radically 
different’ Martian environment, labour to make Mars a home (160). 
Taking evolution as the determining factor for human physical and 
cultural development, which are treated as ‘biology, nothing more,’ this 
divergence from Earth’s history is both a disturbing and a challenging 
phenomenon that carries with it the potential for ‘real improvements’ 
that should be welcomed (163). 

Divergence opens up the threat of conflict between human groups. 
This is complicated by the differences between the elite Martian colonists 
— those who have inhabited Mars for generations — and new arrivals 
who have not yet adapted to the environment. The narrator raises 
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fears that a form of racialism may emerge, one that would magnify 
the dynamic of conflict between cultural and ethnic groups on Earth. 
Mars’s elite ‘developed its own customs and, more important, its own 
aesthetic concepts. Its members felt they had, to a large extent, “built” 
Mars’ (154). The development of new aesthetic categories that have 
repercussions for Martian lifestyles is a sign that the colonists are 
inventing new relationships with the landscape. The colonists’ decision 
to opt for an ecopoietic model of planetary adaptation in contrast to 
an industrial mode is reflected by the specific sense in which Mars is 
seen as having been ‘built’: ‘Mars could have been rebuilt, physically 
and chemically, as a replica of Earth, rather than being encouraged to 
develop in its own ways’ (109). The pastoralism of ecopoiesis ameliorates 
the anxiety associated with inventing novel cultures and lifestyles. They 
are themselves fabrications in the sense Tom Shippey alludes to in his 
contrast between pastoral and fabril literatures. The Greening of Mars 
attempts to demystify many of the romantic assumptions embedded in 
the notion of terraforming as replicating Earth, using representations of 
the physical adaptation of Mars as a way to tackle questions of migration 
and deterritorialisation. 

Pamela Sargent’s Venus trilogy (1989a [1986]; 1989b [1988]; 2001a) 
responds to the problem of creating a sense of place that would allow 
the colonists to develop new relations to each other and to their 
environments. Sargent’s trilogy turns away from Venus and Earth 
by shifting focus from the development of suitable lived experiences 
within a dynamic and autonomous planetary environment. Sargent’s 
Venus trilogy and Turner’s epic poem Genesis represent two signifi- 
cantly different treatments of terraforming, despite sharing fundamental 
similarities that underlie attitudes towards planetary adaptation and their 
socio-political and enviro-ethical implications. This chapter considers 
how they have presented sophisticated engagements with ecopolitical 
issues to explore the possibility of developing an eco-cosmopolitan 
awareness. First, however, a discussion of Sargent’s ‘Dream of Venus’ 
(2001b [2000]) illustrates the explicit focus on environmental philosophy 
and the ramified dialogism of the terraforming narratives of this period. 

‘Dream of Venus’ was published after Kim Stanley Robinson’s Mars 
trilogy, the last book of which appeared before the completion of 
Sargent’s Venus trilogy. Although the critical and popular success of 
Robinson’s work has overshadowed Sargent’s, both engage in a sophis- 
ticated ecopolitical critique of society. ‘Dream of Venus,’ perhaps in 
response to Robinson’s focus on environmental philosophy, but certainly 
in response to the burgeoning interest in this area since the 1990s, 
reflects explicitly on what was implicit in Sargent’s earlier work: notions 
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of intrinsic value, environmental aesthetics and respect for nature’s 
otherness. 

The geologist Hassan Petrovich Maksutov is charged with assisting 
Miriam Lucea-Noyes in creating a mind tour of Venus, a virtual reality 
entertainment which Donald M. Hassler suggests ‘is an echo back to 
the pulp genre of SF itself’ (1997, 155). Venus’s administrator Pavel 
Gvishiani acknowledges that the mind tour is a masterpiece but, because 
of political restraints, requests that they censor it: Miriam refuses; Hassan 
agrees. Earth’s government continues to influence the direction of the 
terraforming project, thus forcing Pavel to dismiss Miriam and order 
Hassan to edit the mind tour to remove its offending sections. Miriam 
and Hassan part and, years later, Pavel hints that he has preserved 
and distributed the mind tour amongst the linkers (the social elite), 
reminding Hassan of the dream he once shared with Miriam. 

The device of the mind tour allows Sargent to consider questions 
of humankind’s aesthetic response to nature: entitled The Dream of 
Venus, it depicts the natural history of Venus’s landscape. Miriam’s 
creative vision and her struggle with the administration’s censorship 
suggest links between artistic creation, terraforming as the creation of 
new worlds and the instantiation of a civilisation’s ‘dreams.’ It soon 
becomes apparent to Hassan that Miriam is a visionary artist whose 
creation offers an alternative to the orthodox future dreamed of by 
Earth’s officials: ‘[s}jomehow she had taken what could have been no 
more than an impressive visual panorama and had found the beauty in 
the strange, alien terrain of Venus as it might have been six hundred 
million years ago. It was as if she had fallen in love with that world, 
almost as if she regretted its loss’ (Sargent, 2001b, 405). The sense of 
beauty that Hassan attributes to Miriam’s depiction of Venus rests on 
the sense of its strangeness. Miriam’s love for the planet and her efforts 
to communicate this feeling implicitly criticise the terraforming project, 
giving her artistic endeavour a political dimension that prompts the 
administration’s suppression of the mind tour. This aesthetic response is 
first directed at a Venus displaced into the past, where, as some specialists 
argue, the planet’s climate closely resembled Earth’s. This oscillation 
between tendencies to familiarise the planet’s alien otherness by appeal 
to proposed similarities with Earth and the recognition of the otherness 
of Venus gives The Dream of Venus its creative dynamic, allowing Miriam 
to shape Venus’s history into ‘a moving evocation of a planet’s life, a 
depiction of a truly alien beauty’ (Sargent, 2001b, 407). 

This visionary love of otherness is politically destabilising for its 
implicit criticism of the Mukhtars’ terraforming of Venus. Their initial 
desire for a propagandistic work to encourage faith in the project on 
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both Earth and Venus admits a contesting voice that speaks on behalf 
of nature’s autonomy. Shamed both by Pavel’s distribution of the mind 
tour in opposition to the Council of Mukhtars and by his own betrayal 
of Miriam’s love, Hassan experiences an epiphany regarding the fraught 
nature of political dialogue: 


the authentic dream, after all, was still alive. Dreams had clashed, 
he knew, and only one would prevail. But how would it win 
out? It would be the victory of one idea, as expressed in the final 
outcome of the Project, overlaid upon opposed realities that could 
not be wished away. To his surprise, these thoughts filled him with 
a calm, deep pleasure he had rarely felt in his life, and The Dream 
of Venus was alive again inside him for one brief moment of joy 
before he let it go. (Sargent, 2001b, 416) 


Hassan’s epiphany is Bakhtinian, and he sees his contribution to the 
Venus project as a small part of a still unresolved work, thus admitting 
the possibility that the dream he had foreclosed could still be realised. 
Latent voices underlie dominant ideologies, suggesting the possibility 
of their actualisation. Politics is seen as conflict, a clash between 
incompatible dreams that, because they are ‘overlaid upon opposed 
realities,’ are always defined by their opposition. This view is utopian, 
emphasising the unreality of the future and the work involved in its 
construction, which is first given shape by a vision of one future against 
others. Hassan, buoyed by joy and hope, turns away from what he 
feels is ‘the authentic dream,’ thus highlighting the difficulty of raising 
support for marginalised positions. The current political reality, however, 
is still in flux and unresolved, pointing to a future of hope that the 
Venus trilogy explores. 


Building Critical Spaces: Pamela Sargent’s Venus Trilogy 


Sargent’s Venus trilogy is set in Earth’s far future, where the first 
planetary adaptations of Venus are located in a legendary past that acts 
as background for the portrayal of a vast engineering project conceived, 
for reasons of political control, to occupy the imaginative horizons of 
Earth’s global society. Earth’s Islamic government grew from a society 
that achieved political dominance after the Resource Wars devastated the 
planet. Its administration is divided into regional Nomarchies presided 
over by ‘Mukhtars’ — from Arabic iktara, meaning ‘to select, choose’ 
(‘Mukhtar, n.,’ 2015) — elites elected by a council that occupies itself 
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with political intrigue and fears of revolt by a disaffected populace. 
The Mukhtars use the terraforming project as a way to deflect desire 
towards a grand social endeavour, ‘a new dream, one that would inspire 
Earth’s people’ or, as is suggested, one that would defuse dissension that, 
unchecked, might threaten the Mukhtars’ political dominance (Sargent, 
2001a, x). Terraforming legitimises and maintains the Mukhtars’ rule by 
providing society an outlet for directing their frustrations and energies, 
emotions rooted in the global society’s rigid social stratification and 
collective desires. 

Venus’s extremely unforgiving physical characteristics present 
significant practical difficulties for the terraforming project, despite the 
existence of various technologies that allow the Nomarchies to manage 
Earth’s climate. The terraforming project on Venus was instituted six 
centuries ago, shortly after the cessation of the Resource Wars by the 
legendary Mukhtar Karim al-Anwar, who by all accounts ‘saw people 
who needed a new dream, a goal that might lift them to greater 
endeavors that would rival the accomplishments of the Associated 
Habitats and their people, who had abandoned Earth’ (Sargent, 1989b, 
11). Terraforming Venus is made possible only by the Mukhtars’ reliance 
on the aid of the comparatively advanced ‘Habbers,’ humans who 
permanently reside in habitats in space. Reliance on a group that had 
historically rejected the Nomarchies and who subsequently function as 
the object of their propaganda compromises the technological supremacy 
that legitimises the Mukhtars’ rule. Because the terraforming project is 
intended to operate as a monument to the Mukhtars’ supremacy, the 
Habbers’ aid necessitates (from the Mukhtars’ point of view) a continued 
campaign of prejudice and disavowal. The Habbers, for their part, are 
the ‘descendants of those Earthfolk who had abandoned a planet that 
they saw as a worn-out husk, who fled from the aftermath of the 
Resource Wars into space instead of staying to rebuild their damaged 
Earth’ (Sargent, 2001a, x). Sargent thus calls these figures ‘cyberutopians 
rather than cyberpunks’ (Engel, 1991, 21). They reject terraforming and 
planetary habitation on moral grounds and because of a complex and 
more diffuse association between political and imaginative constraint 
and the bounded nature of planets, in contrast to the horizonless reaches 
and purity associated with the chronotopicity of space. 

Robinson’s Mars trilogy locates terraformation in the near future, 
in the politico-economic context of an Earth that closely resembles 
contemporary social relations. Mars’s comparative hospitability makes 
it a more likely candidate than Venus for near-future terraforming. 
It is a chronotope that offers a significant narrative contrast to the 
complex of socio-political and economic factors constructed in Sargent’s 
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Venus trilogy. Significantly, Sargent denies the narrative potential that 
terraforming Mars offers by having the Habbers claim it in the historical 
past of the Venus trilogy as a site of preservation against the human 
modification of its natural planetary environment. This general outline 
serves to delineate a range of themes that are central to these extended 
considerations of terraforming. Centripetal forces channel the early 
treatment of this motif along specific narrative trajectories, and as 
the tradition coheres it incorporates and generates other themes and 
plot elements, combining them with other sf tropes while further 
developing influences that have fed into early treatments of the motif. 
Hence, histories of colonialism linked to the theme of space colonisation 
frame the terraforming motif. These new Earths are often imagined 
as a garden, and draw on pastoral themes that have been re-voiced 
through the influence of the Gaia hypothesis on conceptualisations of 
planetary ecologies. As becomes apparent, the motif is heavily ramified 
and subject to centripetal and centrifugal forces that collapse multiple 
narratives while opening them up to considerable reformulation. The 
presentation of worlds as global chronotopes raises questions over the 
nature and efficacy of a global sense of place and is complemented 
by local and regional representations of spaces as constituents of this 
global chronotope. These nested spaces complicate the universalisation 
operative at the level of the global. 

The political and ethical implications of science and technology are 
central to Venus. Terraforming, as the Mukhtars’ dependence on the 
Habbers shows, involves the application of technologically sophisticated 
engineering principles, which suggest the dominance of a specific 
ethico-political orientation underlying conceptions of space. Technology 
(as applied science) is inseparable from value judgements and ethics; 
the technological adaptation of planets is tied to political factors that 
dictate the colonists’ particular relations to space. This relationship 
changes as views towards and about science and technology change, 
resulting in a literature that, by the time of Sargent’s and Robinson’s 
trilogies, consciously reflects on the range of explorations of the social 
repercussions of science already pioneered by earlier works. This is a 
consequence of one of the formal features of the terraforming narrative: 
the intratextual juxtaposition of planets, and the range of intertextual 
spaces developed by the terraforming tradition, is mirrored by a range 
of politicised spaces and metaphorical worlds. 
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Domes on Venus: Chronotopes of Enclosure 


As the adaptation of alien planets often requires some protection from 
hostile environments, domes have been a prominent feature of sf 
narratives of colonisation and terraforming. Gary K. Wolfe considers 
domes in the context of images of the confined city (1979). He suggests 
that 


Science fiction is hardly the genre we would look to for nature 
worship; and indeed there are numerous works in the genre that 
apparently condone such wholesale subjugations of nature as 
‘terraforming,’ or the engineering of alien planets for the comfort 
of man. But even the expansionist motif of the genre can be seen 
as having its roots in an awareness of the finite resources of any 
limited environment, and the arbitrary growth of any institution 
at the expense of the natural world — as opposed to the purposeful 
expansion into the natural world — is viewed with scepticism. 
(Wolfe, 1979, 90) 


Robinson’s 1990s Mars trilogy and the popular success of Hollywood film 
Avatar (2009) may go some way to addressing this perceived absence 
of ‘nature worship’ in sf, but as has so far been shown, terraforming 
stories have not confined their enquiry to an ecological awareness of 
the finiteness of Earth’s resources, but have explored the connections 
between wider socio-political and environmental philosophical themes. 
Nevertheless, Wolfe’s suggestion that recognition of the finitude of 
Earth’s resources motivates expansionism in sf offers a broader ground 
for environmental reflection on the connections between the ecosystem 
of artificial environments and natural, planetary ecosystems. The use of 
domes to explore the social dimension of terraforming draws on early 
representations of the city as dystopian, as in Wells’s ‘When the Sleeper 
Wakes’ (1899) and Fritz Lang’s Metropolis (1927). Yevgeny Zamyatin’s 
We (1924) uses a dome-like contrivance — a glass city — as a literalised 
metaphor for the public scrutiny and regimentation by a repressive 
socialist government of all spheres of the individual's life. Such images 
of the domed city appear in Anderson’s ‘The Big Rain’ and The Snows 
of Ganymede. The chronotope of the city often functions as an emblem 
for the ideological values of its nationalist government and a site for the 
clash between opposing visions of future social arrangements. 

In Venus of Shadows, the historian Malik suggests that domes ‘are a 
kind of experiment, since the terraforming of Venus could have gone 
on without them,’ and on other occasions he refers to them as a type of 
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social experiment (Sargent, 1989b, 107, 261). Although often imagined as 
an essential element of the terraforming project, their importance lies in 
certain resemblances between planets that are conceived as uncontained 
biospheres and the contained biosphere of the dome. Domes, as miniature 
worlds, shield the colonies from a planet that sets strict boundaries to 
terraforming and habitation. These limits metaphorically and literally 
correspond to political restrictions established by the Mukhtars: ‘[t]he 
people of the Project imagined a world free of Earth’s constrictions, a 
world where, instead of displacing other forms of life, people would be 
creating life from lifelessness. But the domes would shut the settlers 
away from the dangerous world outside; the first Cytherians would be 
prisoners’ (Sargent, 1989a, 403). These political limits are imagined as a 
form of displacement of life, while the terraforming project as a whole 
becomes a symbol for the renunciation of a political status quo confined 
to Earth. Domes, however, are ambivalently imagined both as spaces for 
developing a specifically Cytherian (Venusian) culture and community 
and as prison cities designed to curtail cultural and political deviation 
from Earth’s governmental system. A similar ambivalence is present in 
Mars: at the end of Red Mars a Martian revolution for independence from 
Earth is suppressed by the strategic destruction of domes controlled by 
the revolutionaries, resulting in many casualties. The fragility of the 
domes and their status as containers that set physical, political and 
socio-cultural limitations on the colonists illustrate the correspondence 
between physical and metaphorical space while figuring an anxiety at 
the heart of civilisation’s technological capacity to shape new worlds 
through an application of politically directed science. 

Domes are a way to analyse the alien environment from a physically 
detached and separated ‘objective’ position. Yet they also shut that 
alien environment out, excluding it from the colonists’ physically 
experienced sense of place (which is a good thing, considering Venus’s 
fierce inhospitality). As protective structures, they narrow the colonists’ 
imaginative horizons and turn the social experiment inward, towards 
the exploration of social crises. In Venus of Shadows, the domes become 
metaphorical crucibles where a repressive ecotheist cult rises to social 
dominance and suppresses the population. These crises arise as a 
consequence of Earth’s attempt to explore the limits of the human: 
‘[t]he domes seemed nothing more than a vast laboratory in which 
to test various subjects, to discover if people would willingly become 
prisoners of the dream of terraforming, to find out if human beings 
could transform other worlds without losing their ties to the old or 
shedding their humanity, as it appeared the Habbers might’ (Sargent, 
1989b, 185). The problem of developing a new culture on Venus is 
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magnified when the otherness of the environment is excluded. This 
problem manifests as a failure of re-territorialisation, of developing 
a culture and identity that can allow the colonists to connect with 
their current local and global context while also providing a space for 
recognising their status within a system of interplanetary relationships. 
Instead, the experiment is directed towards Earth’s continued control 
over the settlements, suggesting a refusal to respond in new ways to 
the deterritorialisation that colonisation entails. 

Against the social pressures that develop on Venus, the appearance of 
life on its surface operates as an emblem for the limits of political control 
and for a re-territorialisation of Venus. In Child of Venus, several colonists 
notice something new and unexpected growing from the genetically 
engineered moss colonising Venus’s surface outside the domes: ‘it’s life, 
and it’s something we didn’t plan for. We didn’t plant it there ourselves, 
and none of our computer models, including the ones that allowed for 
possible contamination of our equipment, predicted that anything like 
it would grow from that moss’ (Sargent, 200la, 305). These computer 
models — themselves a form of world reduction that simplifies the 
complexities of ecological systems — open spaces that signal a new global 
context in which the scientifically informed awareness of the physical 
nature of Venus is emphasised. This is connected to the metaphorical 
implications of Iris’s specialist subject, climatology, which offers a 
challenge to social stasis. For Iris, her early study of the terraforming 
project nurtures ‘a sense of how much a tiny, seemingly insignificant 
event could alter a great deal; at the same time, it made her conscious 
of how much still lay outside humanity’s control’ (Sargent, 1989a, 89). 
This insight draws from the mathematics of chaos theory, a theme 
central to other ecologically focused terraforming stories such as Frank 
Herbert’s Dune and Turner’s Genesis. Chaos theory’s fractal self-similarity 
at multiple scales is linked to terraforming via computer modelling, 
which uses chaos mathematics to simulate models of environments for 
testing. The emblem of the unexpected growth of plant life on Venus 
introduces a new landscape, one that underscores how the predictive 
capacities of scientific models fail to fully account for nature and its 
otherness. 

This challenge to the colonists’ expectations, to their view of nature, 
is accompanied by a literal challenge to social repression embodied by 
the Habbers, a genetically engineered, divergent and ‘alien’ human 
group who reject Earth’s politics, government, and history, along with 
the planetary chauvinism of terraforming and colonising worlds. The 
terraforming project is an interface between two cultures that evolve 
unpredictably, mirroring the example of the unanticipated growth 
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of plant life amongst the engineered moss outside the dome. The 
relationship between Earth and the Habbers is figured via a biological 
metaphor: ‘[e]Jach culture was a cell, with Venus as the membrane 
through which molecules from each cell could pass. Without such an 
exchange, the cells would die’ (Sargent, 1989b, 324). Some of the Habbers 
recognise the necessity of interchange between themselves and Earth, 
fearing they ‘would lose that contact with a young, striving culture 
and become more insular [while] Cytherians, dreaming of their future 
world while trapped behind their domes, might turn on one another 
again; the cauldron could boil over once more’ (514). The Habbers’ 
unwillingness to completely break away from Earth and Venus suggests 
a lack accompanying their rejection of planetary nature and the type 
of communities that might develop in these spaces. 

Wolfe’s discussion of artificial worlds as one of sf’s important devices 
can be usefully compared to Sargent’s use of the dome. In the Venus 
trilogy, connections are made between the ‘Island’ space stations in 
Venus’s atmosphere, the later development of domes on Venus’s surface, 
the space station Anwara — designed and built by Earth’s technicians 
— and the Habbers’ artificial worlds. The dome’s surface can be read in 
terms of Wolfe’s icon of the barrier, which shields the colonists from 
the unknown of the Venusian environment. Wolfe’s claim that ‘in many 
stories the barriers are simply temporary blocks to humanity’s inevitable 
conquest of the cosmos’ is certainly relevant here, as the Islands and 
domes are intermediary spaces leading towards unrestricted habitation 
of the planet’s surface (1979, 34). The Islands, designed to settle on 
Venus’s surface as new domed settlements at certain stages of the project, 
embody this idea of a series of barriers. 

There are also important differences between these devices, however: 
Mahala in Child of Venus ‘felt far more vulnerable here [on Anwara] than 
behind the transparent dome of a settlement or an Island,’ a feeling she 
attributes to a complex of factors including, controversially, ‘more faith 
in the Habber technology that had created the ceramic-metallic alloy 
of the dome material’ of the Islands and settlements (Sargent, 2001a, 
211). The Habbers’ mobile artificial worlds, in contrast to the rooted 
domes, overcome other significant barriers, having historically carried 
their inhabitants away from a devastated Earth and into space. There is 
an ethical component to their refusal to inhabit planets, expressed by 
the Habbers’ belief that ‘[t]o make use of some planetary resources was 
acceptable; to alter a world completely was unnecessary and undesirable.’ 
They are a society on the cusp of crossing a barrier that would defini- 
tively separate them from their planet-bound roots, and yet they invest in 
terraforming Venus: ‘[t]he Project provided the Habbers with their only 
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direct contact between themselves and the people of Earth; it was their 
last link with the rest of humanity’ (Sargent, 1989b, 37). 

Part three of Robinson’s Red Mars (‘The Crucible’) and six of Venus 
of Shadows (‘The Cauldron’) use metaphors of a heated vessel to signal 
the transformative effect of the device of the dome on its contained 
community, foregrounding themes of social conflict, experimentation 
and integration. The problems that arise when working towards this 
potential synthesis form the most significant barrier in Sargent’s and 
Robinson's terraforming narratives, and it is the potential for this social 
synthesis that encourages the Habbers’ continued investment in Earth’s 
grand engineering endeavour. The dome provides a space to explore the 
goal of forming new cultures from a synthesis of multiple groups with 
different and often opposed agendas; this chronotope is extended to the 
planet as a whole. In Venus of Shadows, one of the children born on 
Venus tells of his father’s description of Earth’s sky as ‘sometimes like 
this huge kettle over the Earth,’ to which his friend Teo replies, ‘[t]hat 
makes it sound like a dome’ (Sargent, 1989b, 306). The relationship 
between planets and domes is echoed more frequently in Blue Mars, 
where the relatively gentle Martian climate allow the colonists to walk 
upon the planet’s surface. To a greater degree than the domes in Venus, 
which completely cut the colonists off from a physical relationship to 
their environment, Mars in the Mars trilogy, with its clouds ‘defining the 
dark dome of sky above them,’ incorporates nature and a plurality of 
landscapes within its global conception of space (Robinson, 1996a, 193). 

Robinson uses the physical relationship between the planet and 
the colonists to engage in a sophisticated enviro-ethical critique. 
Nevertheless, even if specific environmental ethical discourse plays 
little part in texts prior to this period, environmental enquiry has been 
a longstanding feature of many terraforming narratives. The emphasis 
Robinson places on the landscape as an environment that provides 
some of the colonists with a deep personal connection to Mars helps 
illuminate one dimension of the Habbers’ investment in terraforming. 
Drawing on pastoral chronotopes of the garden, the Habbers’ space 
habitat is described as ‘a world of wide corridors, simple rooms, and a 
garden of forests, lakeshores, hills and plains at its center that seemed 
meant to be a monument to Earth’ (Sargent, 2001a, 39). Their artificial 
reproduction of a contained biosphere can then be read as an attempt 
to retain a connection to ‘nature’ and to Earth’s planetary spaces, 
since such biospheres need not replicate Earth’s ecology. The Habbers’ 
reluctance to sever themselves entirely from planet-bound nature can be 
seen as a response to a deterritorialisation that threatens to disconnect 
the Habbers from an interplanetary sense of community. 
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The distinctiveness of the terraforming motif is to some degree 
founded on its propensity to create spaces where the confluence of 
the three domains of politics, science and environmental enquiry is 
explored in the context of world-building. Terraforming is a metaphor 
for the practice of building sf worlds as much as a textual space for 
experiments in engineering societies. Nirgal, as the first Mars-born 
who visits Earth, says in a speech in Robinson’s Blue Mars that ‘we 
have to help each other. We have to regulate ourselves, we have to 
take care of the land. And it’s here, in this part of the project, that 
Mars can help Earth. First, we are an experiment in taking care 
of the land. Everyone learns from that, and some lessons can be 
applied here’ (Robinson, 1996a, 197). By experimenting with new 
relations on Mars and by making use of insights that are derived 
from environmentally inflected experiences of new social and physical 
relations to others and to the land, the Mars and Venus trilogies use 
terraforming to explore barriers to habitation — the making of homes in 
a universe that humanity is alienated from. The habitats in the Venus 
trilogy, chronotopes that symbolise escape from Earth’s restraints, are 
metonymies for a culture that has alienated itself from environments 
that offer spaces to experiment and create new ways of ‘taking care 
of the land’ and of each other. Terraforming is distinctive, then, for its 
synthesising tendency; it is a motif that gives play to an abundance of 
social and environmental parameters for transformation. 


The Pastoral in Pamela Sargent’s Venus Trilogy 


The Venus trilogy uses a mixture of Bakhtin’s pure types of idyll 
and employs the chronotope of the farm and garden to characterise 
the terraforming of Venus. Images of both have been used in earlier 
works to embed value into their representations of spatial adaptation. 
Speaking first of the chronotope of the garden, Venus of Dreams uses 
the practice of science as one element of the craft-work idyll. Sargent 
combines Carl Sagan’s 1973 proposal for using algae to seed life on 
Venus with a pastoral garden image: ‘[l]ife was in the dark clouds, 
where the strands of algae still fed on the poisons. There, humanity’s 
microscopic garden had taken root in the stormy atmosphere’ (Sargent, 
1989a, 366). This ecopoietic image promises a burgeoning onto other 
spatial levels of the garden chronotope and is paralleled by a cultural 
mirror of the garden that draws on metaphorical applications of the 
scientific notion of ‘the built-in amplification of biological replication’ 
(Sagan, 1973, 513). This ‘amplification’ can be metaphorically applied 
to the domes, which mirror Earth’s social relations and function as 
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experimental spaces for the development of new communities. Domes, 
by metaphorically turning the colonists’ gaze inward, amplify Earth’s 
moral landscapes and social values. The Habbers’ gardens, and the 
gardens of the domes and the Islands, differ in a number of ways, but 
the chronotope of the garden within the artificial world points to a 
fundamental anxiety rooted in alienation from the environment and 
an amplification of social conflict. 

In Child of Venus, the narrative’s focus on terraforming is supplanted 
by the discovery of an alien signal from deep space. Earth and the 
Associated Habitats agree to construct the ‘Seeker,’ a space habitat 
designed to carry a joint crew of Cytherians, Earthfolk and Habbers 
to the signal to establish first contact. Because of the distance of this 
journey, the crew will ultimately be isolated from their familiar time 
by over a millennium, leading the Cytherians and Earthfolk to accept 
life-extending treatments from the Habbers in order to survive the 
mission. Their return to Earth’s solar system represents a vast period of 
temporal deterritorialisation. This myth of sf, of first contact between 
alien civilisations, is deflated when the signal is discovered in a lifeless 
solar system and, falling silent, affirms the banal: that ‘humankind 
knew of this alien intelligence without being able to reach out to it’ 
(Sargent, 200la, 418). 

This variant of the space exploration theme embeds another 
experimental space within the terraforming narrative to explore the 
overcoming of boundaries between the Cytherians, Earthfolk and 
Habbers. The failure of contact is a deeply ironic plot development that 
underscores the importance of making homes in contradistinction to 
the exploration of deep space. The structural advantage of this plot 
development for representations of terraforming lies in its compression 
of the project’s timescale, thus allowing the explorers to return to a 
fully transformed Venus and to experience it from their now alien 
perspective. The apprehension that the explorers feel regarding the now 
unknown conditions of the human inhabited solar system leads the 
protagonist Mahala to think that ‘they had even more of an obligation 
to build a true human community aboard the Seeker’ (Sargent, 2001a, 
425). This realignment towards constructing a ‘true community’ takes 
place in a pastoral space: ‘[t]he core of the Seeker was made into one 
of the gardened environments so beloved of the Habitat-dwellers, a very 
gently curved landscape of rivers and forests and open grassy land’ (397). 
Although this artificial world mirrors that of the domes and of Venus 
and Earth, it differs in the degree of its separation from humankind’s 
history and continuing influence. The six-hundred-light-year distance 
between the solar system and the alien signal imbues the chronotope 
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of the Seeker with a temporal and spatial isolation that contrasts with 
the domes, which are connected to others in a network of communities. 
This space offers a pastoral separation from the complexities of globalised 
politics on Earth and Venus. However, the Habbers and colonists depend 
on a connection to planetary space in order to develop their sense of 
being at home: 


such places embued them with a feeling that they had not lost their 
humanity and their natural past entirely, while for the Earth-people 
aboard the Seeker, the landscape would function as a reminder 
of home. Mahala, who had lived her life in the environments of 
Venus’s domed settlements, thought of the core as a monumental 
and ecologically complex version of a garden or a park. (Sargent, 
2001a, 398) 


The Seeker is a landscape subject to polyphonic interpretation and a 
space that consciously symbolises the sedimented voices of culture and 
their interpretations of nature. 

The chronotope of the Seeker exemplifies another use of the icon of 
the Habitat to reflect on what Bakhtin identifies as the first distinctive 
trait of the pastoral: the portrayal of a community and their connection 
to their environment. In contrast to the cultivated landscapes of the 
contained biosphere of the Seeker, the wild nature of the terraformed 
Venus that they return to highlights the sense that the pastoral spaces 
of the domes and habitats are somehow insufficient for supporting the 
colonists’ growing attachment to their environment and community. 
‘Home,’ the final section of the trilogy, connects the pastoral to the 
theme of making a home, but continues to embed the idyll within the sf 
framework to offer an alienated perspective on the familiar nature of the 
solar system. Mahala is aware that ‘[s]he and the others with the Seeker 
were outside of their history, and it might now be impossible for them 
to rejoin it’ (Sargent, 200la, 431). The sense of a coherent community 
identity is thus in part a function of a group’s participation in history, 
a notion that Allaby and Lovelock touch on in the concluding chapters 
of The Greening of Mars. Memory becomes central to building this sense 
of community; terraforming in this context serves to obliterate this 
sense of history. Echoing Allaby and Lovelock’s discussion of speciation, 
the returning explorers encounter humans so fundamentally divorced 
from what they consider human as to constitute a different species. The 
history of these posthumans is sealed behind an impenetrable temporal 
barrier, and any possibility of communication leads only to ambiguity. 
Once again, interchange between two alien cultures is denied, although 
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the posthumans are content to allow the explorers to settle on the 
terraformed yet mysteriously uninhabited Venus. 

The portrayal of communities in the Venus trilogy is tied to Bakhtin’s 
family idyll through the texts’ focus on new generations. Mahala links 
terraforming to this pastoral theme when reflecting that ‘[t]he instincts 
that had given [Mahala her] daughter, that had given that genetic tie 
to the past, had also given birth to this world’ (Sargent, 200la, 445). 
The theme of new generations that concludes each novel connects the 
family idyll to terraforming through a shared temporal orientation rooted 
in anticipation of the future. The long-term terraforming of Venus is a 
project that, at its ideal, is directed towards the future and humankind’s 
descendants, a gift that ‘so many of [the explorers’] ancestors had 
labored to create’ (445). Mahala’s child Angharad, named after her 
ancestor in Venus of Dreams, gestates ectogenically during the return 
home and belongs to this new generation whose separation from Earth’s 
history makes them fundamentally different to the other explorers. 
Her experience of a now deserted yet habitable Venus, spotted by the 
remains of the domes and the single memorial pillar commemorating her 
ancestor Iris, is preceded not by fear or apprehension, as in her parents’ 
case, but by ‘wonder and curiosity’ (430). History begins again; it is as 
if the utopian promise could not be fulfilled without a journey that 
would join the Cytherians, Earthfolk and Habbers in a space divorced 
from the corrupting influence of the wider interplanetary community. 
Physical terraforming parallels social terraforming, which is made 
possible through two other grand social endeavours, deep space travel 
in artificial worlds and the discovery of alien life. 

While the narrative chooses to diverge from portrayals of terraforming 
and the act of building new communities on Venus, Child of Venus uses 
a deflationary strategy towards common sf tropes to help underscore 
the wonder with which the new generation approaches Venus and 
the construction of a planet-bound community. Recapitulating another 
prevalent trope of sf, Benzi, Iris’ Venus-born son who had abandoned 
the planet to join the Habbers, reflects on the consolatory urge to 
parenthood as an expression of larger biological workings: ‘[l]ife always 
finds a way [...]. That was certainly one of the assumptions behind the 
terraforming of Venus, wasn’t it? Give life an opening, a chance, and...’ 
(Sargent, 200la, 428). Although the trilogy ultimately turns away from 
the process of world-building as a community activity, it ends with the 
explorers ready to take up the project with the knowledge that other 
alternatives lead back to the community and their environment. 

Venus of Dreams begins in Lincoln, the farming village where Iris’s 
mother, Angharad, plays an important role as representative of the 
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village’s values and traditions. As one of many Plains villages, this 
community provides food for Earth’s population. The Plainspeople take 
pride in this role: Angharad explains that ‘we’re just about the most 
important people in the world, aren’t we? We feed most of it, and 
it’s our tongue people of different lands use to speak to each other’ 
(Sargent, 1989a, 26). The centrality of the farms for the global civili- 
sation is linked to the widespread use of the Plainspeople’s language and 
contextualises the shape of this society’s history. A discontinuity exists 
between the image of a space contemporaneous to the reader and the 
events of the trilogy, a historical period where resources were fought for 
between nations and where the language Angharad refers to, ‘Anglaic,’ 
developed wide usage before the New Islamic States eventually emerged 
and secured worldwide dominance. Anglaic has left its traces, along with 
its political implications, upon the text’s cultural topography, where a 
constructed historical continuity to a time contemporary to the reader 
can be inferred. The traces of this socio-political history is important for 
terraforming narratives and for the agricultural pastoral, as it impacts 
upon the motive and social function for engaging in terraforming. The 
farm, seen as a space for the production of resources, is represented 
within a frame that emphasises both the metaphorical and the literal 
transformation of culture over time. 

The Plainswomen connect agricultural space to generational time by 
conjoining their farming culture to an unbroken matriarchal line. The 
importance of seasonal cycles and the labour that this entails, along 
with cycles of generational time, subordinates a linear time represented 
by a matriarchy in which daughters assume their heritage when their 
family farm is passed to them. This ties the family to the landscape in a 
continuing cycle that is threatened by Iris’s wanderlust, which she directs 
towards Venus. Hassler argues that while the Habbers embody a utopian 
future, notions of lineage and heritage are ‘complemented by a sense of 
mission back to the fragile Earth environment. What the settlers learn 
from terraforming Venus can be used to avert further ecologic damage 
on Earth’ (1997, 154). 

Iris’s wanderlust disrupts this attachment to the local, recapitulating 
the pastoral’s traditional motif of the idyll disrupted by techno- 
logical intrusion, but it also introduces a new conception of a global, 
interplanetary space that relates uneasily to the Plainspeople’s sense of 
inherited place. As a child Iris cannot conceive of departing from the 
farm and the Plains. She reacts conservatively when her grandmother 
Julia reflects on Venus and imagines a static future where ‘[t]he boys 
would wander the Plains and the girls would stay in Lincoln and farm, 
as her family had always done’ (Sargent, 1989a, 4). Angharad, like 
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the other Plains families, is acutely conscious of the continuity of her 
ancestry, which is ‘preserved not only in Angharad’s memory but also 
in the memory banks of the cyberminds that served Lincoln’ (4). Sf’s 
use of the pastoral, even when the country is represented, is interpen- 
etrated with items associated with the city: ‘cyberminds’ are the artificial 
intelligences that operate as the Nomarchies’ information management 
technology, while the farm’s role in supplying the global population 
with food has already been considered. 

Angharad’s failure to prevent Iris from leaving Lincoln to pursue 
her scientific studies demonstrates this vital link between the space of 
the farm and the generational cycle. The link between generations and 
the local landscape comes into conflict with Iris’s awareness of a space 
outside the local. The idyll of the agricultural pastoral is confronted 
with the growth of a new conception of space that implies freedom, 
large-scale achievement and grandeur, all of which are accompanied, 
in Angharad’s view, by ‘the misery and regret that were sure to come 
to [Iris] if she did not do her part for the farm and her line’ (Sargent, 
1989a, 154). Iris confronts her mother with an alternative vision that 
accounts for her disruption of this cycle, arguing that ‘[a] grandson of 
yours might take a branch of our family line to another world’ (155). 
The divergence of her family line and the pride that Iris’s achievements 
bring to her Earthbound family redounds on her descendants: Harriett 
Teresas informs her cousin Mahala (Iris’s great-great-granddaughter) of 
the greater worth that knowledge unrelated to agriculture is accorded 
by their Earthbound family. 

The process of reconciling the divided family branches occurs in a 
section called ‘The Garden,’ thus establishing a series of links between 
the two central pastoral chronotopes of the garden and farm and the 
generational, family idyll. Joined to the successes of spatial adaptation 
that the terraforming project has wrought, changes of behaviour for 
those on Earth have also reverberated from the decisions and actions 
of those involved in the project. This cultural change arises in the 
interstitial space created by the tension between time as cyclical and 
stable and time as linear and subject to historical change, thus showing 
how the pastoral reconciles these apparently contradictory temporal 
views: ‘Teresa also encouraged my lessons because she saw that a time 
might come when I'd have to know more than how to run a farm. 
“Things can change,” she always said. “They’ve been the same for a 
long time now, maybe for too long.” And as it turned out, she was 
right’ (Sargent, 200la, 297). This response to the evidence of inevitable 
change to Earth’s global society does not end by retreating into the idyll 
of the idealised, sublimated pastoral, but leads to a flexibility to adapt to 
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new social conditions initiated from a space beyond the local. The stasis 
fundamental to the survival of the global population after the Resource 
Wars is now a restraining social enclosure. By following Iris’s lead as 
the first pioneer of change in the family, the succeeding generations 
respond to the demands brought about by shifting societal needs at the 
global level, both internally and in connection with the repercussions 
of the terraforming project. 

Iris links terraforming to farming and the garden when reflecting 
that ‘[mJaking grain grow on the Plains was little compared to seeing a 
world bloom under one’s hands’ (Sargent, 1989a, 13). Again, the desire 
for a magnification of achievement is sustained through an implicit 
depreciation of the local on Earth. The verb ‘making’ emphasises 
the work involved in farming on Earth, whereas the verb ‘seeing’ 
foregrounds a passive perceptual act that downplays the labour involved 
in terraforming Venus, thus idealising the project. The nature of 
the activity also shifts from agriculture, a resource-focused form of 
cultivation, to gardening, a form of cultivation associated in functional 
terms with leisure. This metaphor captures the shift of value from the sf 
use of the agricultural pastoral to the garden pastoral. Earth is envisaged 
as a space requiring constant resource management. The scarcity of 
resources provides one of the most powerful motives for terraforming 
other planets; visions of the garden pastoral on Venus elide the stark 
economic challenges involved in terraformation. 

When Iris has matured and is living on the Islands she thinks of the 
connection between farming and terraforming explicitly: ‘[t]erraforming, 
in its own way, was an extension of farming, a way of forcing a 
world to yield to the needs of human beings. Venus, like Earth, would 
surrender to their efforts for a time, and then strike back at them; each 
season would bring its own battles’ (Sargent, 1989a, 257). Terraforming 
for Iris is imagined not as farming in a metaphorical sense, but as an 
extension of the history of agriculture and physical landscaping. This 
arises as a logical consequence of civilisation’s technological ability to 
manipulate its environment and the accompanying view that human 
relationships to the land involve active domination. Venus, like Earth 
with its unpredictable climatic changes, is not simply passive but 
is imagined as responding in cycles of aggression to this attempt at 
domination. The chronotopes of Venus and Earth are, when seen in 
their totality, personified. A scientific understanding of climatology and 
a theory of ecology that emphasises the relationships between complex 
systems are incorporated into this vision of terraforming: ‘[s]he sighed. 
She had a model to study, one that showed the cycle of photochemical 
and thermochemical reactions that changed Venus’s sulfuric gases into 
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cloud particles. The cycle was complex, and a recent increase in volcanic 
activity on the Venusian surface meant that more sulfur, emitted by 
volcanic eruptions, would be entering the atmosphere’ (Sargent, 1989a, 
234). This model encodes ecological principles of interconnectedness that 
mirror the economic integration of Lincoln in a network of villages, 
all of which are functionally directed towards the political structure of 
the Nomarchies: ‘[t]here had not been as much of a surplus that year, 
but the weather in other parts of the world had been favorable; the 
Nomarchies would be able to feed all of Earth’s citizens’ (Sargent, 1989a, 
48). This view of the Plains differs from Angharad’s in that Lincoln’s 
dependency upon the larger patterns of climate is underscored alongside 
the Nomarchies’ dependency upon both the Plains villages and Earth’s 
planetary ecology. 

These relationships define another spatial reordering of the divided 
landscape in terms of a layering of orders of magnitude and function. 
The Nomarchies are organised as a network of politico-cultural spaces 
(such as the Native American Nomarchy) encompassing the physical 
spaces represented in the text (the local, regional, climatic and global). 
The interdependency of local space, of the different farms and villages, 
and their relationship to the regional level, is given an sf twist: ‘[a] few 
rainclouds might be routed their way if the rain were not needed 
more elsewhere and if the task could be done without altering climatic 
patterns too greatly. The Nomarchies tended to be cautious about such 
matters’ (Sargent, 1989a, 40). This portrayal of the global management of 
Earth’s climate and weather contrasts with Norman Spinrad’s depiction 
in Greenhouse Summer (2013 [1999]) of an Earth where incompatible 
national and group interests make such synchronisation impossible 
to manage. Sargent’s use of geoengineering develops the relationships 
between the complex, chaos-informed understandings of climate and of 
ecology, in both their scientific and their metaphorical senses, via an 
emphasis on the economic and political links between spaces. Evolution 
plays its part in this dialogue. As mentioned above, terraforming is 
conceptualised as an advanced form of agriculture. The term ‘planetary 
evolution’ appears in Venus of Dreams four times and refers to planetary- 
scale climatic, geological and ecological cycles and their interconnections 
(Sargent, 1989a, 59, 195, 235). Terraforming is a form of long-term labour 
in which a dynamic conception of time is essential to the transformation 
of these landscapes. The Venus trilogy exemplifies sf’s use of the garden 
and farm chronotope to bring into dialogising relationships new scientific 
discourses and traditional uses of the pastoral. 
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Frederick Turner’s Genesis: An Epic Poem 


Their acts, mortal and cast away, / Are crystalled in the melt 
of history (Turner, 1988) 


Frederick Turner’s A Double Shadow (1978) is a terraforming novel set on 
a Mars whose inhabitants, having succeeded in conquering space, have 
turned to a polyphony of aesthetic principles to structure their lives and 
to continue to extend the limits of their powers. Turner also wrote The 
New World (1985), an epic poem set in a future America that has been 
divided into independent county-states based on Jeffersonian principles. 
This section, however, focuses on Turner’s epic poem of terraforming, 
Genesis, which was influential amongst researchers at NASA’s Houston 
Space Centre when first published. This popularity eventually led to 
his contribution to the founding of the Mars Society and an invitation 
to the 1991 terraforming workshop at NASA’s Ames Research Centre. 

Genesis tells the story of the terraforming and colonisation of Mars, 
and of the ensuing conflict between Earth and its interplanetary rival. 
Unusually for sf, the narrative is recounted in the form of an epic 
poem, whose ten thousand lines consciously align this futuristic epic 
to the Classical tradition of epic poetry. Other Greco-Roman influences 
are significant: Lovelock’s Gaia hypothesis, with its implicit mystical 
element, alludes to the Greek goddess and helps furnish the narrative 
with an ecotheist movement that provides an ideological opposition to 
the conduct of science on Earth and amongst the Martian colonists. 
The tradition of the bard inspired by a Muse to recount the stories of 
heroes is transferred into the future: two narrative voices, one of a 
narrator located in the future of the events told of in Genesis and one of 
a narrator contemporaneous with the writing of the poem, resonate with 
the cosmological view of space and time adopted by the Stapledonian 
narrator of Last and First Men (1966 [1930]). Turner expands the notion 
of the classics to include other cultural forms of epic, including ‘the Uruk 
of the composition of Gilgamesh, the Israel of David and Solomon, the 
North India of the Mahabharata, the Japan of the shoguns, the high 
Mayan civilization, Augustan Rome, High Medieval Nordic Christendom, 
Elizabethan/Jacobean Britain, and Nineteenth-Twentieth Century USA’ 
(see Pak, 2014b, 7). He explains that these periods 


were moments when human civilization, in its cultural, political, 
military and economic expansion, had the confidence to look at 
its own flaws and dark origins, the hope to envision both ancient 
and future expressions of its essence, the leisure to dream, the 
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philosophical largeness of debate to think about the whole human 
race and its universe, and the exuberance to celebrate the glories 
of nature and culture. (See Pak, 2014b, 7) 


These epic tropes are complemented by reflections on the conflict 
between space colonisation seen as an extension of westward colonial 
expansion across the American continent and space colonisation seen as 
an extension of an organism’s tendency to expand outward from a point 
of biological origin. The polyphony of cultural traditions feed into the 
landscaping that occurs on Mars, illustrating how terraforming works 
to bring together a range of voices that provide a basis for establishing 
a sense of home by re-territorialising the planet. 

Patrick Parrinder argues that sf is a form of ‘truncated epic’ that does 
not often inherit the epic’s amplitude, but is concerned with ‘future or 
alternate history’ and the fate of ‘whole societies or of the human race, 
its collaterals or descendants’ (1980, 93). Vandana Singh draws on the 
Hindu epic Mahabharata to suggest that ‘climate change also calls for 
epic stories, spanning generations and ages, complete with melodramas 
of the human and natural variety’; in the same roundtable discussion, 
Robinson agrees that ‘thinking of [sf] as a vast epic is better’ than his own 
metaphor of sf as an encyclopaedic ‘wiki’ (see Harrison, 2012). Adeline 
Johns-Putra argues that sf film grows out of a tradition of Classical and 
biblical epic film (2006, 208-213), while classicist Judith de Luce reflects 
that ‘I said that terraforming was material for a movie, but it is even 
more natural material for an epic’ (1993, 20). In his 2012 study Epic: 
Form, Content, and History, Turner himself points to Arthur C. Clarke’s 
Childhood's End, Isaac Asimov's Foundation and Kim Stanley Robinson’s 
Mars trilogy to argue that ‘[t]he science fiction genre is lavishly epic in 
scope, inspiration, and action, taking on the ancient themes of world- 
creation, sacrificial heroism, death and immortality’ (16). 

Turner reflects on developments in cultural and political theory that 
have resulted in the dearth of critical attention paid to the epic. They 
have culminated in the rejection of grand narratives by postmodern 
critics, who consign epic to what Jean Baudrillard, in The Illusion of 
the End (1994), has called ‘the dustbins of history’ (Turner, 2012, 3). 
Turner argues that if the planet is as Baudrillard suggests — ‘a dustbin 
of narratives’ — then that is where humankind must make its home, and 
the struggle to do so ‘might be a fairly grand story in itself’ (3). Narrative 
viewed as a Foucauldian archive, or what Thierry Bardini theorises 
as ‘junk’ (2011), presents a resource of elements potentially viable for 
transformation into new forms for the contemporary age. In Turner’s 
words, ‘the past is the source of progress, an archive of possible strategies 
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and narratives and collective memories to be consulted and recombined 
to meet the new situation’ (2012, 102). Epic is a fundamental feature of 
that past, a highly conscious artistic creation that Turner considers ‘the 
most fundamental and important of all literary forms’ (13). 

Turner's view of narrative as a way to develop modes of habitation on 
Earth supports de Luce’s claim that the motif of terraforming is partic- 
ularly suited to epic poetry, concerned as it is with the theme of making 
a home on other planets. Turner writes that the epic journey, involving 
exile and a ‘nostalgic yearning for home,’ invokes some variation of 
a fall and makes of the epic a search for a means whereby humanity 
can create new homes on alien landscapes (2012, 169). For Turner, the 
construction of a self-referential and self-validating poetic identity over 
the course of an epic poem makes of it ‘a gigantic form of lyric’ that is 
‘far more “dialogical” than any novel, since its Gödelian questioning of its 
own premises leaves it utterly free for anyone’s possession’ (39). Turner’s 
resistance to postmodern theory lies in what he sees as its failure to 
recognise the openness of tradition, leading it to de-value prior cultural 
forms. He argues that ‘[e]pic is always already post-modern [...], but it 
has not had to concede any of its veridical power in the process’ (39). 

Turner departs from traditional formal and compositional definitions 
of the epic, preferring instead to focus on content, subject, and meaning. 
He detaches the notion of the Jungian collective unconscious from 
Joseph Campbell’s monomyth, instead substituting as the basis for the 
monomyth ‘the more provable unity of our common human evolutionary 
history’ (2012, 11). Turner’s emphasis on the steadily accumulating 
body of scientific knowledge in this field attempts to address the risks 
involved in appealing to evolutionary history. Responding to what he 
calls ‘the shadow that has fallen over myth studies,’ Turner builds on 
the structural anthropology of Claude Lévi-Strauss and on studies of ‘the 
source and enactment of story in ritual’ pioneered by his own father, the 
cultural anthropologist Victor W. Turner, to lend weight to his assertion 
that epic is ‘the history in symbol and story of the human species itself’ 
(12). Turner’s statement of his view of the meaning of epic is compelling 
subject matter for the composition and criticism of sf epics: ‘epic is 
basically about human evolution — that is, epic is the traditional way 
we have explained to ourselves as a species our emergence from nature 
and the stresses within our own nature that result from that emergence 
and our look back at it’ (Turner, 2012, 8). Turner sees epic as one of 
the chief arts that worked to establish a feedback between evolution 
and culture, helping humanity to modify the quality of its adaptation 
from non-human origins. Turner’s conviction that this cultural practice 
helped shape humankind finds expression in the creative work of the 
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Martian colonists in act V, scene ii of Genesis, ‘Evolution and the City,’ 
where the narrator describes how ‘They found the arts that made the 
cavemen human / And strained our chromosomes to genius’ (Turner, 
1988). The epic is one of these arts, a highly prized form to the Martian 
colonists, who have immortalised the events told of in Genesis in a fresco 
displaying the narrative’s scenes to Martian immigrants. This view of 
epic resonates with definitions of sf from critics such as Brian Aldiss, 
who emphasise sf’s attempt as environmental fiction to tell the story of 
humankind’s relationship to the external world (2001, 4). 

The birth of the Sibyl and description of her role as prophet for 
the Martian community concludes the epic action of Genesis. The 
narrator’s description of the early stages of Martian colonisation chime 
with Turner’s own view of the disproportionate value attached to 
postmodernist theory in contrast to the epic: ‘Mars had its brief, silly 
postmodernism. / Then as the Sibyl spoke the cosmos blazed / With 
its mysterious, bounded clarity’ (Turner, 1988). This origin story aligns 
artistic creation to the creation of the new Martian republic and, at 
a greater scale, to the creation of the cosmos itself: a recreation that 
redefines the boundaries of the conceivable by realigning the human 
relationship to the boundlessness and mystery of nature. Beyond this 
new ‘bounded clarity’ lie further mysteries gestured towards by the 
openness of this rebirth, by the recognition that the future, ‘Its mutual, 
guessed, but still intelligible / Working out of its own destiny,’ admits 
the possibility of further societal permutations and philosophical insights 
that would redound on civilisation, goading it, in Stapledonian fashion, 
‘To dream the higher dream of consciousness’: 


And as the artists worked they found the genres 

Rooted in the grey loam of the brain, 

Where flows of value knot to branch and bole, 

And differance can make a difference, 

And flowering risks a nest egg of tradition; (Turner, 1988) 


The epic is arboreal and organic and is mirrored by the structure of 
the human brain. Patterns of neurons provide the infrastructure for 
‘flows of value’ which, in ‘the grey loam of the brain,’ are composted 
and branch into numberless possibilities, a Derridean ‘differance [that] 
can make a difference’ to human culture. In line with postmodernism, 
Turner rejects the goal of metaphysical certainty, preferring instead 
the openness of evolutionary branching and cultural polyphony. Such 
deferral of metaphysical signification does not, however, invalidate the 
value of culture; it is instead made valuable by its embeddedness in a 
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landscape of tradition that, through the actions of the epic hero, collides 
with what could not be or had not been incorporated into the cultural 
horizons of a given civilisation. If Genesis explores one future among 
many as a way of allowing us to map a more desirable route as an 
ideal to work towards, the self-validation of history that is so important 
for the epic poet would appear to be abrogated. In this sense the poet 
sacrifices his future for the possibility of another, one in which he will 
not exist. This sacrifice is a kind of self-validation of the poet equal to 
the more traditional kind. 

For Turner, the epic is an act of sacrifice; the hero’s sacrifice and 
the work of the epic is driven by the notion of commutation, which 
he explains ‘has much in common with the processes of metaphori- 
zation, symbolization, even reference or meaning itself’ (2012, 217). The 
commutation of sacrifice allows traditional meaning to be converted or 
translated into terms that can be understood within the bounds of a 
culture’s signification. Feedback between the known and unknown, a 
concept resonating with Wolfe’s discussion of the fundamental dynamic 
at the heart of sf’s narrative mode and epistemological foundation, is 
therefore central to the work of the epic, which situates itself within 
the liminal, tension-filled space where meaning is constantly in flux. 
The work of ‘[t]he epic melody and sacrifice’ is this periodic re-valuation 
of meaning, a reworking of tradition in the light of the epic protest: 
the acknowledgement of the boundedness of culture and the existence 
of resources that would defer the closure of a civilisation’s cultural 
a fundamental religious symbol (what Catholics would call a sacrament),’ 
literally refers to a blaze cut into a tree as a signpost to mark the incorpo- 
ration of the unknown landscape into the known (see Pak, 2014b, 6). 
ʻ‘[I]f the known world, the speakable world we have language for, is 
the past, and the unknown and unspeakable is the future, the blaze is 
in a sense constitutive of the present moment, to the extent that the 
present moment is that which mediates between the past and future’ 
(7). In this context, the terraforming narrative is just such a blaze, a 
way of marking the unknown and incorporating it into the imaginative 
horizons of a culture. It is a form of landscaping that embeds cultural 
value into the environment and works to re-territorialise the unknown. 

Poetic description of the calderas of Greece and Italy, fecund with the 
landscaping of mythological and epic tradition, is connected directly to 
the colonisation of Mars through a tradition passed from the Greeks and 
Romans, through Europe and onto America and beyond. After eleven 
lines that invoke specific features of the Campi Flegrei caldera in Italy, the 
poet announces that ‘These were a Mars to the exploring Greeks, / Who 
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set their cities on a seaward hill, [...] / And sowed the place with myths 
and oracles’ (Turner, 1988). Thus, Greco-Roman landscapes are made to 
answer to a new context on Mars. History — memory and experience 
recorded in myth and epic — becomes an archive of possible structures 
and interactions with the Martian landscape. This image of cultural 
succession raises the spectre of American ‘manifest destiny,’ which maps 
the dynamics of a series of localised cultural developments onto the 
total history of human evolution. Turner’s evolutionary perspective, his 
extension of the term ‘Classical’ to include other cultural traditions and 
his discussion of American colonisation in ‘The Humble Bee: Restoration 
as Natural Reproduction’ and elsewhere make clear his awareness of 
the risks associated with drawing such connections. Rather than the 
colonial justification of oppression that ideas of manifest destiny have 
historically supported, Genesis invokes this parallel to raise the idea that 
humanity is poised between exploratory and homemaking tendencies 
that pose a fundamental ecological dilemma. Turner points out that ‘[h] 
uman art, human fiction, human invention, human technology, are not 
unnatural forces that have suddenly erupted into nature, but are the 
natural continuation of nature’s own evolutionary process’ (1987, 16). 
The value of natural landscapes and the problem of ‘naturalness,’ given 
the long history of the human adaptation of the environment, connect 
the ethics of terraforming to the longstanding project of physical and 
intellectual landscaping. 

Description of the gardens that Beatrice creates on Mars emphasises 
the polyphony of landscapes that Robinson later develops in his Mars 
trilogy. They are ‘variations of Arcadia’ that are temporally truncated, 
‘Branch[ing] out like palm-sprays from the parent stem’ (Turner, 
1988). Cast in a variety of modes, including ‘The classical, heroic, and 
grotesque, / The meditative and the modernist,’ these gardens take 
root in a Martian landscape already resonant with the landscape of 
Greece, Mars’s regions having been predominantly named after such 
locations as Arcadia itself (according to the schema of the United 
States Geological Survey, which divides the Martian surface into 
thirty quadrangles) (Turner, 1988). Nevertheless, Beatrice deploys other 
cultural gardening techniques: ‘the Islamic gardens of the Taj / And 
those Khmer quadrangles of tropic flowers, / Those stone arcades of 
tantric statuary / Are pressed for metaphor and simile’ (Turner, 1988). 
These allusions to Islamic, Cambodian and Hindu gardening practices 
and philosophies are later complemented by Buddhist and Pacific Asian 
cultural practices when the narrator describes ‘landscapes made for 
meditation / [...] where the pines / Bonsai’ed to knotted dwarfs [...] 
And its [the mind’s] each stroke of thought’s as natural / As leaves 
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a bamboo brushstroke leaves behind’ (Turner, 1988). These gardens, 
like the Pacific Asian art of calligraphy, write into the Martian planet 
human cultural landscapes that invoke a wide range of traditions. 
Modern imagination of Mars is not excluded; these traditional practices 
are joined by the construction of ‘Canals, in honor of the ancient 
fiction’ (Turner, 1988). This jumble of landscape features reflect on 
one another and exemplify how the colonists spatialise their reflection 
on history itself, an outcome of their sifting of those valuable parts 
of tradition to be incorporated into the new Martian culture. The net 
effect of these superimpositions of landscape is one in which ‘All is in 
classical humane proportion’ (Turner, 1988). 

Beatrice reserves the ‘heroic mode’ of landscaping for the grand, 
sublime features of Mars, the Valles Marineris, the ‘three grand calderas’ 
of the Tharsis Ridge, Olympus Mons, and the new seacoasts of the 
terraformed planet. She treats these with ‘the puritan iconoclasm / Of 
the American parks and wildernesses,’ sometimes etching figures into the 
landscape ‘like a Nazca god / Or neolithic Wessex henge-maker’ (Turner, 
1988). This sense of iconoclasm in the face of the sublime is comple- 
mented by the peculiar effects of the Martian environment on life itself, 
where ‘The very giantism of the trees / Released from Earthly gravity, 
can give / The comic scale to landscapes of the sun’ (Turner, 1988). The 
heroic and comic are balanced at this late stage of the terraformation 
of Mars in contrast to the tragedy of the Earth—Mars conflict preceding 
full independence. The towns that arise on Mars are arboreal in nature, 
being built into these alien trees ‘Like Adirondack lodges years ago,’ 
yet the poet notes that the public buildings, like the southern African 
architectural traditions of Great Zimbabwe, are constructed of stone: 
‘Their classical facades and fitted ashlars / Meet for the canons of the 
new republic’ (Turner, 1988). 

Although the term ‘classical’ in this context points towards strong 
Greco-Roman influences on the portrayal of a future Mars, its 
unobtrusive lower-case type and the appearance of classical elements 
from other cultures shift the designation of the term to a more abstract 
category that refers generally to those highly developed periods of any 
civilisation. The terraforming of Mars, it is implied, is the event that 
makes possible a futuristic classical age better able to embrace this wider 
range of cultural traditions. Alongside these traditional influences from 
the history of human culture are the ‘Promethean disfigurements’ of 
terraforming (‘planoforming’) and robotic mines, which the narrator 
somewhat unusually claims ‘Can give the crowning shiver to a valley 
/ Cragged with the terror of the shadow of death’ (Turner, 1988). It 
is significant that these overt technological presences are aligned with 
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death and the underworld, a location that in Turner’s view is essential 
to the epic. It is from the underworld that the epic hero ascends and 
returns to the world of the living, bringing to civilisation new knowledge 
from the unknown. Despite these human interventions on the Martian 
landscape, ‘much is left to chance and to the weather,’ to the twin forces 
of (computerised) biological technology and ecology: ‘Ganesh’s biotech 
is everywhere, / Balanced by Charlie’s crisp ecology’ (Turner, 1988). 

De Luce has argued that Turner’s reliance on Arcadia as a model for 
Mars is problematic because ‘Arcadia is associated with the wild goat god, 
with anything but civilization, urban living, or technology. It does not 
represent a solution to the conflicting demands of modern living, or any 
compromise between nature and culture or preservation and restoration’ 
(1993, 21). This collision between multiple cultural philosophies and sf 
contexts does not so much recapitulate the pastoral image of Arcadia 
in its geographical specificity so much as it utilises and modifies formal 
pastoral associations within the framework of the sf text. De Luce’s issue 
is more fundamental than a resistance to the use of the pastoral form, 
although she does see such use as politically reactionary. The problem of 
Turner’s epic, in de Luce’s view, is that its narrative of terraforming, of 
what she calls ‘restoration ecology’ after Turner’s own term ‘inventionist 
ecology,’ provides no solutions or ways of thinking about contemporary 
ecological problems. She contends that ‘[w]hat takes place on Mars 
presents none of the challenges of restoration ecology in, let us say, 
the southeastern United States’ (21). This perceived weakness perhaps 
accounts for Robinson’s own insistence on the gains that terraforming 
Mars presents to Earth in his own Mars trilogy, but Turner’s articulation 
of an image of the future, constructed from the tools of the past, need 
not spell out its application to real-world ecological issues. 

Turner is concerned with exploring the shape of an epic future, not 
to provide solutions to contemporary issues, but to suggest a rich field 
of resources that can be utilised in constructing a heterogeneous global 
society. Older traditions allow time for the mistakes of the past to be 
revealed, revisited, and new routes mapped, routes that potentially avoid 
the historical problems associated with them. Writing a terraforming 
narrative is an artistic event that is concerned with a physical act of 
construction; it suggestively collapses the physical and the intellectual 
aspects of creation. As a way to tell the story of human evolution, the 
epic works as an interface between internal and external worlds. If 
epic tells the story of human evolution, sf tells the story of the possible 
ways in which we might evolve and develop, and it raises futures that 
can be sacrificed and disavowed, but which may be re-activated in new 
contexts. The poet’s self-referential exploration of epic in Genesis, and the 
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self-validating and self-referential practice of epic criticism that Turner 
engages in his critical work, explores fundamental issues in environ- 
mental philosophy, evolutionary anthropology, aesthetics, and other 
contemporary fields of enquiry that Turner shows to be relevant for the 
human project of re-territorialisation through landscaping. 


5: Kim Stanley Robinson’s Mars Trilogy 


Kim Stanley Robinson’s Science in the Capitol trilogy (2004; 2005; 2007) 
explores socio-political responses to climate change on Earth in a 
near-future setting, and features instances of geoengineering as a form 
of climate change mitigation. 23/2 (2012) is set in a far-future solar 
system made habitable by a plethora of space habitats and terraformed 
planets, but it is with Robinson’s groundbreaking Mars trilogy (1996c 
[1992]; 1996b [1993]; 1996a) that this study of terraforming ends. This 
trilogy engages in a dialogue over the cultural meaning of Mars, space 
exploration and terraforming. Its portrayal of Mars colonisation mirrors 
the structure of secessionist politics seen in such works as Ecotopia, 
which it uses to explore alternative socio-political arrangements. As 
Carol Franko explains, ‘fiction is for [Robinson] the crucial realm for 
the human activity of asserting and testing values’ (1997, 59). As in 
Ecotopia, the alternative practices experimented with in the new space 
of Mars begin to establish a feedback loop with the Earth of the text. 
One theme of the terraforming narrative is that of ‘throwing together,’ 
the combination of elements from many disciplines to establish the 
technical, social, political and economic basis for creating self-sustaining 
life-support systems on other planets. 

The Mars trilogy incorporates overt environmental ethical reflection 
and brings this to bear against the industrial exploitation of Mars by 
multinationals that see it as a resource offering raw materials and a space 
for capitalist investment and development. Earth is forced to respond 
to the negative effects of climate change from a correspondingly global 
perspective, as the catastrophic effects of ecological disaster impact all 
the planet’s population. The pastoral collectives that Bakhtin identifies 
are represented as nested collections of spaces, often associated with 
contesting positions that are developed throughout the narrative. The 
chronotope of the interplanetary mine in the Mars trilogy is connected 
to debates regarding the preservation of alien planets as wilderness areas, 
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idylls where humanity’s socio-political struggles have not yet reached. 
The growing politico-economic primacy of multinationals throughout 
the trilogy contrasts with the initial nationalist interest in terraforming: 
the colonists known as the First Hundred, although ethnically diverse, 
represent the joint — and paranoid — agendas of America and Russia. Later 
colonists from China, Japan, Switzerland and other countries, as well 
as various Arabic groups who derive their identity from religio-cultural 
sources (for example, Bedouin and Sufi), emigrate to Mars, introducing 
further nationalistic and cultural considerations to terraforming. 

Jed Rasula has reconceived the intertextual aspect of American poetry 
as a metaphorical compost library. He argues that newness arises from 
the continual recycling of language, shaped by an author’s attentiveness 
to predecessor texts and by reader interaction: ‘[iJn the compost library 
books have a way of collapsing into each other, not in the improvements 
of more “authoritative” editions or versions, but by constant recycling. 
Not one but many energies shape the field. It is a vortex’ (2002, 17). 
Thierry Bardini argues that biological entities and processes are the 
ultimate junk, and that terraforming represents a prime example of 
composting for the creation of new forms and systems (2013). Bardini’s 
sense of junk is rhizomatic; it is ‘all kinds of stuff that grows in stacks 
and patiently waits for a renewed use’ (2011, 7). Rasula and Bardini 
explore the questions of the ecological imperative of American poetry 
on the one hand and of junk as ‘one of the signatures of this age’ on 
the other (Bardini, 2011, 24), but both concepts, compost and junk, 
share this tendency towards exaptation in order to create newness in 
ways that add value. 

Stephen J. Gould’s term ‘exaptation,’ as Stuart A. Kauffman explains 
in his provocative Investigations, refers to the way in which the biological 
structures of Darwinian pre-adaptations evolve into new structures 
with capacities that, in many cases, could not have been pre-stated 
or predicted. Kauffman explains that ‘in an appropriate environment 
a causal consequence of a part of an organism that had not been of 
selective significance might come to be of selective significance and 
hence be selected’ (2000, 130). Metaphorical examples of this process 
of exaptation for literary purposes are compatible with a Bakhtinian 
view of language and with Broderick’s view of the megatext, but they 
emphasise the specifically evolutionary and ecological character of this 
intertextuality. They can be linked to Brian Attebery’s notion of the 
‘parabola,’ a trajectory rooted in an iconic sf image that, appearing in 
a form subject to collaboration and jazz-like improvisation, is open to 
inventive variation: ‘the sf scenario is an open curve, a swing toward the 
unknown’ (2005, 14). The term joins this notion of a narrative trajectory 
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to that of the parable, thus drawing attention to how the sf narrative 
‘combine[s] human interactions with scientific ideas and technological 
innovations in a meaningful way’ (Attebery and Hollinger, 2013, viii). 

Terraforming is a suitable motif for this view of the megatext as 
compost or junk: the emphasis that it places on the creation of soil, in 
stories such as Robert Heinlein’s Farmer in the Sky (1967 [1950]) through 
to Michael Allaby and James Lovelock’s The Greening of Mars (1984) and 
Robinson's Mars trilogy, establishes a connection to this notion of the 
fertility of the composting aspect of the library of texts — a fertility at 
once open and oriented towards the unknown. Percival Lowell’s popular- 
isation in the 1890s of his theory that the canali of Mars, identified by 
Giovanni Schiaparelli in 1877, were the traces of an irrigation system 
engineered by Martians to combat the resource scarcity of a dying planet 
adds another resonance to this notion of Mars and terraforming as a 
site for the composting of junk, that blend of romance and science that 
has informed the popular imagination of Mars since the late nineteenth 
century (Crossley, 2011, 73). Robert Crossley in Imagining Mars (2011) 
provides an excellent and extensive examination of the compost library 
of the Martian megatext and of the meaning of Mars as created by 
a complex relationship between science and the literary and popular 
imagination. 

Robinson’s Mars trilogy explores the fusion between the physical 
adaptation of the environment and the transformation of social practices 
and institutions. It considers the terraforming motif and its emphasis on 
closed life-support systems and soil, linking these physical parameters to 
an ‘eco-economic’ system propounded by the Martian colonists of the 
trilogy. Exploring how this system offers elements for exaptation from 
Earth’s compost library of socio-economic and political practices and 
attitudes, this chapter considers the role of the Martian landscape as a 
distorted mirror of Earth that offers to transform and revitalise a planet 
consumed by tensions that exacerbate the global ecological crisis on a 
near-future Earth. Eric Otto discusses the trilogy’s exploration of Aldo 
Leopold’s ‘The Land Ethic,’ a classic work of environmental philosophy 
that proposes the extension of ethical consideration to non-human 
nature and which negotiates the space between science, economics, 
expediency and ethics (2003). Responding to Ernest J. Yanarella’s 
criticism that the polyphony of subject positions in the trilogy allows 
Robinson to avoid resolving the ethical debate surrounding terraforming 
(2001), Otto argues that the work’s multiple perspectives ‘encourage 
readers to synthesize continually a complex array of political positions’ 
(2003, 132). More recently, Otto has explored the ways in which 
environmental sf intersects with transformative environmentalism, that 
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collection of environmental movements arising from the wake of Rachel 
Carson's 1962 Silent Spring (2012). These movements offer analyses of and 
solutions to environmental degradation, focusing, to use a cybernetic, 
ecological paradigm, on the inputs that feed into environmentally 
destructive behaviour, rather than on outputs that would require a 
reaction to specific examples of degradation (Otto, 2012, 1). 

Carol Franko connects Bakhtinian dialogism, polyphony and the 
carnivalesque to elements of Red Mars (1997) and, while William 
J. Burling argues that Franko’s insights cannot be usefully applied to the 
political process of Blue Mars (2005, 76), Robinson himself mentions in 
an interview that Franko offered ‘a clear theoretical expression’ of his 
aim that ‘actually helped me in figuring out certain problems in Blue 
Mars’ (see McVeigh, 1995, 4). In contrast, Burling argues persuasively for 
affinities between the political process outlined in Blue Mars and Ernesto 
Laclau and Chantal Mouffe’s ‘radical democracy,’ points of contact that 
are coherent with notions of dialogism and polyphony and that extend 
Franko’s analysis (2005). For Robinson, sf’s environmental engagement 
possesses utopian dimensions: the Mars books are ‘an attempt to take 
back the [utopian] territory — to show that the future is malleable and 
up to us’ (see Buhle, 2002, 88). 

Approaching Robinson’s work from the perspective of composting 
is fruitful for exploring the connections between American ecological 
poetry and sf that he makes: as a former student of Gary Snyder and a 
dedicated burrower into a compost heap that includes American poets 
such as Thoreau and Emerson, along with Frederick Turner himself, 
Robinson states in an interview that ‘I believe that science-fiction is 
one of the most powerful modes of poetry of all time. Science-fiction 
is just a metaphor for the world we live in and metaphor is one of the 
basic tools of poetry’ (see Cooke, 1995). The Martian colony’s attempt 
to establish a sustainable environment on Mars involves the creation of 
new myths exapted from experiences and systems of thought on Earth. 
In the context of the Martian environment, these narratives are tuned 
to the new specificities of a developing compost library. The creation 
of new myths on Mars enshrines a Martian narrative that offers the 
potential for feedback from the alien to the human in order to transform 
the multiple voices embedded in Earthbound history into new avenues 
for socio-cultural experimentation. 
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Gardens on Mars 


Images of the garden appear as indicators of the drastic transformations 
that terraforming brings to Mars. In Blue Mars, Sax Russell is taken on a 
tour of Tyrrhena Massif near Sabishii, where the shaping of the Martian 
landscape prior to terraforming is described as ‘[n]ot chaos, technically 
speaking, but wild, speaking its unimaginable age in polyglot profusion’ 
(Robinson, 1996a, 89). This polyglossia is influenced by the geologic and 
meteorological forces that have shaped the planet for billions of years. 
After his guides point out the colonising plant life, Russell understands 
that ‘it was all fellfield, the whole Tyrrhena Massif,’ an ‘intensively 
cultivated’ pastoral space (90). Strongly recalling Turner’s depiction of 
Mars as a garden, Russell’s guides explain that various cultural gardening 
aesthetics are deployed, ranging from the Japanese Zen of Muso Soseki 
and others to Fu Hsi’s feng shui, the designs of Persian gardening gurus 
such as Omar Khayyam and the approaches of American ecologists 
such as Leopold, Wes Jackson and the biologist Oskar Schnelling. These 
voices serve as springboards for new visions of the landscape that have 
co-evolved with Mars’s topology and climate, an ecopoietic technique 
that embeds humanity into the landscape through the co-adaptation of 
its gardening strategies with the land. Russell observes that the landscape 
is built from a polyphony of voices, ‘an aesthetic journey, filled with 
allusions and subtle variants of tradition that were invisible to him’ 
(91). These gardens represent the colonists’ experimentation with the 
gardening practices of the past, a palimpsest of various aesthetic principles 
that speak of the legacy left to the Martians by Earth. These scenes are 
themselves part of the compost heap of the sf megatext, echoing Turner’s 
depiction in Genesis of a garden on Mars built on the aesthetic practices 
of a multiplicity of cultures and stances towards the landscape. The soil 
for this riot of gardening techniques, however, is imported from Earth, 
illustrating another dimension to the colonists’ continuing dependence 
on their home planet, despite the level of political and economic 
independence they have achieved (90). 

For Russell’s guides, ecopoiesis is ‘terraforming redefined, subtilized, 
localized. Transmuted into something like Hiroko’s areoformation’ 
(Robinson, 1996a, 91). Moving from the global to the local, ecopoiesis 
re-visioned as gardening connects terrestrial landscapes to the primeval 
Martian planet, resulting in modifications to both. Like the areophany, 
this process is one of ‘[c]oevolution, a kind of epigenetic development’ 
that subtly redefines the boundaries of the Martian land as an experiment 
in building homes that respect nature’s otherness (91). While Russell 
initially views ecopoiesis as an unmediated process where the initial 
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conditions are established by human agency (‘let loose the seeds, then 
watch it all develop on its own. Self-organizing ecologies’; 92), Russell’s 
guides see ‘Mars [as] all a garden. Earth too for that matter. This is 
what humans have become. So we have to think about gardening, about 
that level of responsibility to the land. A human-Mars interface that 
does justice to both’ (91). Echoing Sargent’s Venus trilogy, this view of 
terraforming as gardening is an interface that mediates between human 
communities and non-human nature. 

At Shining Mesa, along the banks of a stream fed by meltwater from 
the Marineris canyon floors, ‘forest galleries were springing up’ whose 
‘balsa canopies were allowing a great number of plant and animal species 
to flourish underneath them’ (Robinson, 1996a, 379, 380). According 
to Nirgal’s acquaintances, ‘it was the most diverse biotic community on 
Mars’ (380). This landscape signals the extent of the transformations 
Mars has undergone after colonisation. Nirgal’s tour of Shining Mesa 
takes place alongside an internal struggle over two conflicting modes of 
inhabiting the land — between the nomadic lifestyle he is familiar with 
and the settled life of a home: ‘[h]e wanted to live in the open air. To 
learn a patch of land, its soil and plants and animals and weather and 
skies, and everything else’ (382-83). Candor Chasma is too sublime 
a location, too much a wilderness, for individuals to establish roots 
and inhabit the land. Nirgal therefore decides to resume his search for 
the absent Hiroko, thus allowing the narrative to explore the physical 
changes to the Martian landscape on the now blue Mars. 

Nirgal’s view of the Elysium Massif strait is like nothing he has ever 
seen before: ‘water, the sea, a whole future world’ (Robinson, 1996a, 390). 
During this search he realises that the familiar primeval Mars is gone. 
His childhood companions encourage him to stop looking for Hiroko, and 
he decides instead to ‘look at the land,’ prompting a return to Tyrrhena 
Massif to try his hand at gardening (396). Thus, he moves from a nomadic 
to a settled lifestyle: ‘[h]e would be an ecopoet,’ but ‘[fJirst he had to learn 
the land’ (398, 399). Nirgal becomes the steward of a small basin, where 
‘working out one’s locality’s connections to the larger region was a big 
part of the ongoing process of ecopoesis [sic]’ (400). As he cultivates his 
allocated basin, a microcosm of the plant and animal life that continues 
to be established at Tyrrhena Massif, a ‘Tyrrhena committee on the 
introduction of new species’ visits Nirgal in order to establish a position 
towards the local ecology: ‘there was a growing sentiment to regard this 
mix as “natural” to Tyrrhena, to be altered only by consensus’ (405). After 
this visit, Nirgal says to the marmots who have taken up residence by his 
home, ‘now we're indigenous’: on Mars, being indigenous is a matter of 
political consensus (405). 
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Another perspective on the transformations to Mars is supplied 
by Ann Clayborne, whom Russell accompanies on an expedition and 
observes reading the landscape like a text. Russell sees her as an oracle, 
a visionary whose love of rock — of abiotic life - he compares to Hiroko’s 
visionary areophany. He attempts to uncover the etymology of the words 
‘stone’ and ‘rock’, but quickly abandons himself to a Mars landscaped 
as a tabula rasa, a seemingly boundless space invested with a creative 
potentiality directed towards the future. Such a view contrasts with his 
thinking about the etymology of the word ‘garden’. Derived from the 
Old Norse gard for enclosure, it ‘[s}jeemed to share origins with guard, 
or keeping’ (Robinson, 1996a, 92), thus resonating with the image of 
the dome as a protective enclosure. The rocky Martian land is a space 
opposed to the cultivation of gardens seen in Tyrrhena Massif and the 
banks of the Arena Glacier: ‘[w]ithout active gardening, this was what 
one got’ (100). The encroaching plant life is a source of anger and 
depression for Clayborne, who interprets it as the destruction of Mars. 
Michel, a psychologist and member of the First Hundred, encourages 
her to walk amongst the changed Martian landscape and argues that 
terraforming has made humankind a part of the land and its ecology, 
essentially embedding them into a new home. For Clayborne, Michel 
suggests, ‘[y]our task becomes seeing the Mars that always endures’ (257). 

Encouraged by this suggestion, Clayborne embarks on a walkabout 
to rediscover her relationship to the now altered Mars. Her encounter 
with the new landscape brings her face to face with an ecology imported 
from Earth, the short food chains of the Antarctic comprising marine, 
avian and mammalian life. Along with the image of skuas scavenging 
a dead seal, Clayborne sees a polar bear, which gives chase to her after 
feeding from the same carcass. This pivotal encounter introduces a new 
vantage to her consciousness: ‘[s]he only had to close her eyes and 
she saw again that heraldic image of the bear flowing over the rock; 
but open them and there the dashboard gleamed, bright and artificial 
and familiar. Ah so strange!’ (Robinson, 1996a, 268). For Clayborne, 
the image of the polar bear is an emblem for change: it is a haunting 
vision that initiates a transformation that eventually allows her to step 
back from her nihilism, preparing her for a modified relationship to 
the new Mars. 


‘Stepping Back’ 


The environmental philosopher Holmes Rolston II identifies two 
broad categories of worldview around which debate over the aesthetic 
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appreciation of nature revolves: ‘one that aesthetic experience must be 
participatory, relating an actual beholder to a landscape; the other that 
nature is objective to such beholders, actually known in the physical 
and biological sciences’ (1995, 377). Considering the question of whether 
aesthetic appreciation of landscapes needs to be science-based, Rolston 
compares those various and diverse examples of what he calls ‘presci- 
entific’ approaches to nature which, on the one hand, characteristically 
misunderstand nature (from the point of view of scientific objectivity), 
while on the other have developed specific ways of relating to that 
nature based on human co-adaptation with the environment. Rolston 
reflects on the assumption that ‘no one appreciates the canyon, for 
what it really is, unless helped by geologists’ (374) and argues that ‘[s] 
cience cultivates the habit of looking closely, as well as of looking for 
long periods of time. One is more likely to experience the landscape 
at multiple scales of both time and space’ (376). Nevertheless, he is 
well aware of the problems of contingency associated with this claim, 
noting that ‘science or no science, everyone can gain some of that 
sensitivity’ (377). 

Kauffman sees the relationship between science and story as one in 
which science itself can be made richer by incorporating storytelling 
into its practice. He argues that ‘[t]he propagating exapting biosphere is 
getting on with it, and it appears that we crucially need stories to do 
some of the telling of that getting on with it’ (Kauffman, 2000, 135). 
Kauffman explains that ‘[s]tories are our mode of making sense of the 
context-dependent actions of us as autonomous agents. And metaphor? 
If we cannot deduce it all, if the biosphere’s ramblings are richer than 
the algorithmic, then metaphor must be part of our cognitive capacity 
to guide action in the absence of deduction’ (Kauffman, 2000, 135). 
Thomas Heyd suggests that the aesthetic appreciation of nature need 
not rely on science and that science may actually be harmful to such 
appreciation because it directs attention to the ‘theoretical level and 
the general case,’ rather than to ‘the personal level and the particular 
case that we actually need to engage’ (2001, 126). Heyd argues that the 
‘aesthetic appreciation of nature should be guided by a great variety of 
stories from a diversity of walks of life and cultures because this enriches 
our capacity to appreciate nature aesthetically’ (137). Interplanetary 
imperialism, a tradition substrating such classics as Ray Bradbury’s The 
Martian Chronicles (1958 [1950]) and Heinlein’s The Moon Is a Harsh Mistress 
(2001 [1966]), has traditionally interpreted cosmological nature as a field 
for American conquest and annexation. Sf has simultaneously challenged 
this imperialism, a trend that feeds into Robinson’s exploration of 
human-nature relations in his terraforming trilogy. 
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Robinson’s Mars trilogy portrays a not unfamiliar Earth subject to 
overpopulation, pollution, global warming, rising sea levels, war, famine 
and severe economic and political inequalities between the rich and 
poor, a list that matches Glen Love’s list of contemporary environmental 
problems (2003, 14-15). These ecological changes effect social, political 
and economic repercussions. In Red Mars, a group of one hundred 
scientists known as the First Hundred begin terraforming Mars in 2027. 
The text foregrounds the importance of, and problems associated with, 
opening spaces for dialogue in two ways: first, by utilising different 
perspectives to focalise each section and, second, by portraying the social 
activity of the colonists from these alternating perspectives. This involves 
depiction of the confrontations and differences of ideology between 
opposed groups or individuals. The Machiavellian Frank Chalmers 
recognises the importance of exchange between opposed positions when 
orchestrating his rival’s assassination in Red Mars’s opening sequence. He 
thinks of his chosen assassin as a ‘fool [...] talk means everything. We are 
nothing but information exchange, talk is all we have!’ (Robinson, 1996c, 
31). Chalmers’s plan for political dominance involves sowing discord 
between cultural groups. By manipulating the historical antagonisms 
between Arab and American nationalism, Chalmers sabotages any 
attempt towards dialogue. Raising awareness of and support for political 
positions and lifestyles is a major narrative component and is conducted 
through discussion, campaigning and interviews, further reflecting the 
importance of information exchange. As multiple individuals and groups 
attempt to define the Martian landscape according to their own values, 
the exchange and conflict between their contesting positions establish a 
literary ecology that opens a space for debate over the meaning of Mars. 

Central to the Mars trilogy is the depiction of a developing Martian 
community and its struggle for political independence from Earth. One 
view of Mars is purely instrumental in the sense that it is seen only 
as a means to relieve the pressures threatening Earth’s population. In 
response to uprisings on Mars the official line from Earth’s governments 
is that ‘“Mars is not a nation but a world resource” (Robinson, 1996c, 
602). This perspective is directly connected to the mining that had 
begun earlier in Antarctica, a space that, as a natural reserve, has been 
protected from such activities by the 1961 Antarctic Treaty. Clayborne 
places the blame for the breach of this treaty squarely on the colonists’ 
efforts to terraform Mars: she explains that ‘[t]hey kept mining and oil 
out of Antarctica for almost a hundred years [...] [bJut when terraforming 
began here it all collapsed’ (298). 

This view of nature as a resource highlights technology’s influence 
in redefining humanity’s treatment of external space. The chronotope 
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of the first colonising outpost in Red Mars implies a series of narrative 
trajectories that draw upon the pastoral opposition between images of 
the ‘natural’ landscape of the country and the technological city. As 
Bakhtin explains, the chronotope is the artistic representation of space 
and time as interrelated in a text; time qualifies spatial meanings and 
vice versa. This representation, because linguistic, allows it to accrue 
a series of human-centric meanings from structures internal to the 
text and through sf’s megatext, a repository of discourse constructed 
by works in the sf tradition and by reader interaction with those 
works. Russell’s assessment of terraforming is cast in doubt in the 
light of Nadia Cherneshevsky’s trip with Clayborne to the north polar 
region. On her return, she sees their habitat in a new light: ‘[i]t had 
the disordered, functional, ugly look of Vanino or Usman or any of 
the Stalinist heavy industry cities in the Urals, or the oil camps of 
Yakut. They rolled through a good five kilometers of this devastation’ 
(Robinson, 1996c, 191). The description of the outpost taps into the 
narrative potential of the dystopia, the alternative to the possibility of 
a utopian interplanetary colony. This theme contributes to the ongoing 
debate regarding the development of new societies on other worlds. It 
constructs an image of a repressive society signified by the chronotope 
of the city as wasteland, delineating a socio-political structure that 
rejects heteroglossic dialogue that would incorporate all the voices of 
the multiple groups who work towards constructing a new Martian 
identity. 

Greater control of the environment is thus accompanied by a greater 
willingness to adapt the landscape for purely anthropocentric ends: 
nature’s otherness does not feature as a constraint to terraforming. 
Cherneshevsky responds to the environment instrumentally, although 
this response is personal rather than economic. When Clayborne invites 
her to a trip to Mars’s polar regions, she sees the wilderness of the 
Martian landscape and experiences a cognitive shift that allows her to 
re-evaluate this space. She thinks that ‘[a]ll this beauty was so strange, 
so alien,’ and the narrator continues: ‘Nadia had never seen it properly 
before, or never really felt it, she realized that now; she had been 
enjoying her life as if it were a Siberia made right, living in a huge 
analogy, understanding everything in terms of her past’ (Robinson, 
1996c, 171). Recognising the alien aspect of Mars’s landscape helps 
her identify her own tendency to project meaning onto nature and so 
ameliorate its otherness. Cherneshevsky’s identification of Mars with 
Siberia instantiates a landscape that is completely constituted by her 
imposition of meaning. Her initial view of Mars as a new Siberia is 
instrumental because it allows her to cope with the deterritorialisation 
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that accompanies the unfamiliarity of, and the demands of living within, 
an alien landscape. 

Here we see the pastoral refigured: by contrasting the alien with 
the familiar, its strangeness is raised to the level of awareness, drawing 
attention to how Mars is unlike familiar natural landscapes. It signifies 
the new; civilisation on Earth is shifted to a nostalgic past. Cherneshevsky 
responds to the intuition that Mars is not solely a field for the imposition 
of her engineering discipline, thus overlaying the chronotope of the 
Martian wilderness with non-instrumental value. This episode draws 
on the mystique of Mars, constructed, as Russell notes, from ‘[a]ll those 
dumb sci-fi novels with their monsters and maidens and dying civili- 
zations. And all the scientists who studied the data, or got us here,’ 
but it challenges conventional ideas of beauty, pushing us as readers to 
reflect on a personal, aesthetic response to a nature not already conceived 
of as determined by instrumental cultural expectations (Robinson, 
1996c, 212). Through Cherneshevsky’s experiences of the ‘real’ Martian 
landscape, an ecologically oriented perspective is woven into the dialogue 
of the text and stands out as one of its major ideological voices. 

Cherneshevsky’s approach is indicative of general trends towards 
landscaping Mars. Hailwood focuses particular attention on what he calls 
‘a kind of intellectual fragility involved with the difficulty of maintaining 
natural otherness in view: the ease with which it is overlooked in the 
cultural process of feeling at home and secure in a landscape’ (2004, 29). 
Earth’s view of Mars as a resource exemplifies a landscape that prefigures 
and justifies physical terraforming. Clayborne reflects that ‘[o]nly on 
Mars did they walk about in a horrendous mishmash of the dreams of 
the past, causing who knew what disastrous misapprehensions of the 
real terrain’ (Robinson, 1996b, 155). Such ‘disastrous misapprehensions’ 
disrespect nature’s otherness and demonstrate the failure to recognise the 
constructivism inherent in landscaping. Clayborne and Cherneshevsky are 
both aware that such cultural projections are ways in which continuity 
with the past is maintained. An awareness of intellectual landscaping 
processes allows Cherneshevsky to acknowledge that physical space is 
not solely constituted by anthropomorphic perspectives. 

Franko argues that intersubjectivity is central to two of Robinson’s 
short stories (1994), ‘Exploring Fossil Canyon’ and ‘Green Mars,’ collected 
in the Mars trilogy’s companion volume The Martians (2000 [1999]). They 
‘explore the subjective processes that shape such debates [about nature’s 
value] and suggest that the most important moments of growth are those 
that involve a crisis in one’s perception of otherness, and that such crises 
open the way for the discovery of a social utopian impulse, one that 
responds to otherness, human and non-human’ (Franko, 1994, 199). 
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‘Instrumental’ is a term from environmental philosophy that refers to 
the way in which we value nature, and it forms one of the dimensions 
of the concept of nature’s otherness. Hailwood argues that ‘the value 
conferred by nature’s otherness is best thought of as non-instrumental 
(independent nature is a “negative end” [a constraint] in virtue of 
its otherness), extrinsic and objective’ (2004, 13). Its value is located 
‘extrinsically’ by virtue of the fact that it is other to humanity. Nature’s 
otherness also has objective value, and here Hailwood adopts Thomas 
Nagel’s conception of objectivity, which he describes as ‘a method of 
understanding from a detached perspective, formed by stepping back 
from an initial view to arrive at a new conception taking in the original 
and its relation to the world’ (52). 

In this light, Bakhtin’s notion of transgredience, the practice of 
assuming an external perspective as a mode of consciousness, can 
be considered a form of objectivity in the sense that Nagel describes. 
Evaluating the self from the perspective of nature’s otherness offers 
an avenue for overcoming anthropocentrism and for developing new 
ethical relations with nature (Murphy, 2011, 156). Cherneshevsky’s 
cognitive shift is an example of this process of ‘stepping back’ and 
reconsidering one’s relationship to the environment. There are other 
implications involved with this conception of objectivity: Hailwood cites 
Nagel’s explanation that ‘“[t]he wider the range of subjective types to 
which a form of understanding is accessible — the less it depends on 
specific subjective capacities — the more objective it is,” but notes that, 
to avoid nihilism, ‘[nJormative realism [...] requires the retention of 
some relatively subjective element’ (2004, 52). Objectivity is therefore 
dependent upon the convergence of multiple subjectivities, yet this 
process exists in tension with individual subjective perspectives that allow 
individuals to evaluate and develop a range of new ethical relationships 
to nature and to regulate a potential regress towards nihilism. 

The debate between the Reds and Greens is fundamental to the 
trilogy and is represented by the opposition between the geologist 
Clayborne and Russell, the physicist turned biotechnologist. In Red Mars 
they confront each other and establish their initial positions towards 
terraforming. Clayborne argues that ‘you're going to wreck the historical 
record, destroy the polar caps, and the outflow channels, and the canyon 
bottoms — destroy a beautiful pure landscape, and for nothing at all’ 
(Robinson, 1996c, 212). While Clayborne’s emphasis on the physical 
fragility of natural features apparently supports an intrinsic view of 
nature’s otherness, her discussion of the geological ‘historical record’ 
and an aesthetic of beauty suggest that this is otherwise. Russell, on 
the other hand, argues that 
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Changing it won't destroy it. Reading its past might get harder, 
but the beauty of it won’t go away. If there are lakes, or forests, 
or glaciers, how does that diminish Mars’s beauty? I don’t think 
it does. I think it only enhances it. It adds life, the most beautiful 
system of all [...] Mars will always remain Mars, different from 
Earth, colder and wilder. (Robinson, 1996c, 213) 


Russell places value on aesthetic aspects of the landscape, but for him 
only biotic processes — organisms and ecologies — have extrinsic aesthetic 
value. He recognises the presence of otherness as a component of nature 
on Mars and he distinguishes nature’s otherness from an alien nature’s 
otherness. Clayborne is dissatisfied with Russell’s more popular position 
but is unable to effectively articulate a response, demonstrating the 
difficulty involved in speaking for the rights of abiotic nature. She does, 
however, attempt such a defence: 


I think you value consciousness too high, and rock too little. We 
are not lords of the universe. We’re one small part of it. We may 
be its consciousness, but being the consciousness of the universe 
does not mean turning it all into a mirror image of us. It means 
rather fitting into it as it is, and worshipping it with our attention. 
[...] You’ve never even seen Mars. (Robinson, 1996c, 213-14) 


Clayborne advocates an attention to nature’s otherness that is almost 
religious, criticising the anthropocentric landscaping that follows from 
the view of humanity as ‘lords of the universe.’ She sees terraforming 
as imperial in its approach to nature when she completes Russell’s claim 
that ‘[dJeciding to go to Mars is like the first phrase of a sentence, 
and the whole sentence says—’ by saying ‘Veni, vidi, vinci’ (Robinson, 
1996c, 56). This ‘sentence,’ the narrative of interplanetary colonisation 
that seems to demand resolution in familiar ways, is the political 
landscape that informs terraforming. This position is distinct from her 
earlier emphasis on aesthetic beauty and is intrinsic in the sense that 
the value of nature’s otherness is not dependent on its relationship to 
humankind. It is nevertheless extrinsic in that an appropriate response 
to the universe is one of paying attention and of ‘fitting into it as it 
is’ which does depend on recognising it as other from humanity’s 
perspective. Clayborne’s view in this pivotal episode involves extrin- 
sically valuing landscapes in the manner of Hailwood’s notion of 
nature’s otherness. Robinson’s Mars trilogy attempts to negotiate new 
relationships to a nature already intellectually landscaped with meaning. 

This relation of extrinsic worth is confused, however, because Russell 
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refers to Clayborne’s position as advocating intrinsic worth, as when he 
thinks that ‘she believed in some kind of intrinsic worth for the mineral 
reality of Mars’ (Robinson, 1996b, 186). Russell fails to understand 
Clayborne’s arguments; Green Mars and Blue Mars are partly concerned 
with his decision to step back from and re-evaluate his initial position, 
partly to better understand Clayborne’s own perspective and partly to 
attempt to convince her that the terraforming project has its own kind 
of value. On a walking trip with Clayborne in Blue Mars he realises 
that ‘[o]Jne had to let things speak for themselves. This was perhaps 
true of all phenomena. Nothing could be spoken for. One could only 
walk over the land, and let it speak for itself’ (Robinson, 1996a, 98). 
If, however, it is not possible to speak for the landscape, how do you 
convince those who disrespect nature’s otherness to maintain a green 
(or rather red) perspective if not by relating its value in some way to 
humanity? Accepting nature’s otherness as an extrinsic value is one way 
in which characters begin to recognise existences external to humanity. 
Clayborne’s advocacy and, eventually, Russell’s focus on viewing the 
landscape open up other textual spaces where appropriate responses to 
the environment are explored. 

The Red/Green positions splinter into a variety of mediations 
between these two extremes, and Russell comes to question his initial 
orientation. Setting the narrative on the red planet allows the ideological 
connotations of ‘green’ as a label for environmental consciousness to be 
inverted, with it coming to represent the interests of an unreflecting 
and destructive process. That these values have led Earth to its current 
environmental and political crisis allows us to question further our 
notions of an acceptable interplanetary environmental consciousness. 
These values also lead us to consider the symbolic value of terraforming 
and to explore the implication that terraforming leads to a mirroring of 
the socio-political dynamics on Earth. Space is thus politicised as groups 
struggle to define the meaning of Mars and their relationship to it. 

Clayborne and Russell exemplify the way in which language is 
used to speak for the Martian landscape from perspectives that view 
it as a site of traditional symbolic value and from contesting positions, 
contributing to the definition of textual spaces for the confrontation 
and interaction of different discourses. Russell views Mars as lifeless 
and therefore ripe for the seeding of life, a traditional sf theme. 
Clayborne sees terraforming in terms resonating with the American 
pastoral, with the Martian landscape occupying the role of pristine 
wilderness. These values are represented synchronically, as spaces that 
are placed in juxtaposition to each other: Clayborne and Russell embody 
contesting views towards the Martian landscape, while Chalmers 
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considers it a space in which to manoeuvre for political dominance. 
However, through the diachronic structure of a text (narration and 
character dialogue), these and other positions come into contact with 
one another to allow an implied audience to consider and question the 
value systems represented. Different characters may express contesting 
positions towards a particular landscape that can be read against the 
implied authorial voice. As Russell’s reassessment of his initial position 
shows, characters may be exposed to different ideological worlds in their 
attempt to reconcile the discourses that these landscapes are made to 
represent. Confrontations with nature’s otherness deterritorialise and 
thus allow characters to step back, enabling them to develop alternative 
ways of valuing their environment. 


Visions Reflected Back to Earth 


While visiting the Alps Nirgal experiences the realisation that ‘Earth 
was so vast that in its variety it had regions that even out-Marsed Mars 
itself — that among all the ways that it was greater, it was greater even 
at being Martian’ (Robinson, 1996a, 201). This impression is generated 
by the similarities and differences of climate between the Alps and a 
terraformed Mars, one in which Nirgal, as one of the first children born 
on Mars, feels at home in. Antarctica, as we learn in the opening of Red 
Mars, is also ‘a landscape that was almost as cold and harsh as Mars itself,’ 
which explains why it functions as the selection and training site for 
the First Hundred prior to their journey to Mars (Robinson, 1996c, 41). 
What this relation highlights is the presence of nature’s otherness in all 
landscapes. Even on Earth, where many spaces are significantly modified 
by physical and psychological cultural adaptations, an element of this 
otherness remains, reminding the reader that human ends and values 
do not exist in isolation from the natural world. Nirgal is Martian and 
so Earth for him represents an alien planet; this perspective offers the 
reader an opportunity to engage in Nagel’s process of stepping back and 
reassessing their subjective view of nature’s otherness in the familiar 
landscapes of Earth. 

The Mars trilogy argues that a reliance on technological fixes as an 
answer to societal conflict is inadequate. Championed by the Russian 
Arkady Bogdanov and the American John Boone, a break with history 
becomes one of the driving goals of the more politically minded on 
Mars. They believe that the social patterns on Earth are responsible 
for many of the ills that humanity faces and that nothing but a 
complete overhaul will do: a discarding of those that are unhelpful and 
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destructive and a retaining of those that speak for cultural pluralism 
and a new Martian identity that offers the colonists a global identity 
distinct from Earth. Boone, after many discussions with Bogdanov, 
advocates ‘a new Martian way, a new Martian philosophy, economics, 
religion!’ (Robinson, 1996c, 410). This call for a new outlook alludes 
to Isaac Asimov’s short story ‘The Martian Way’ (1974 [1952]), and is 
one of the central ideas of sf narratives of terraforming. This theme 
takes its place in an ongoing debate that addresses issues of economic 
and socio-political independence on Earth. This economic independence 
is linked to a Martian perspective where local forms of community, 
along with the appropriate forms of cultural and economic interchange 
between communities, are emphasised in contrast to Earth’s socio- 
political schisms, themselves caused by individualistic and nationalistic 
perspectives towards resources and land use. Terraforming literalises 
metaphors for the creation of discursive spaces to explore new forms of 
local and global connectedness and identity that stand as alternatives to 
destructive social formations on Earth. The intersections between texts 
and between generic categories such as sf, utopia and the pastoral are 
heteroglossic and engage with the sf megatext and with contemporary 
discourses of environmental philosophy and geopolitics. 

That the initial colonising outpost is built near resources deposited 
from Earth, including a full range of technologies built by Boeing, 
Rolls Royce and other companies, indicates that the outpost itself and 
the terraforming effort that it supports are driven by the commercial 
interests of the most powerful of Earth’s transnationals, a political 
fact that some of the First Hundred, unlike Bogdanov, would prefer 
to ignore: ‘it all comes back, and we have a return of ownership, 
and prices, and wages. The little scientific station is being turned into 
a mine, with the usual mining attitude toward the land over the 
treasure’ (Robinson, 1996c, 403). This draws on the sf megatextual 
trope of technological sophistication, but associates these technologies 
with familiar companies, implying one of the uncanny oscillations of 
the subjunctivity of sf, which Samuel R. Delany claims is ‘blanketly 
defined by: have not happened’ — an unspoken ‘yet’ may linger at the 
end of that sentence (1977, 44). 

The chronotope of the scientific station, associated with exploration 
and the scientific utopia, is shifted to that of the mine, an industrial, 
capitalist image. Driving these economic interests is the application of 
advanced technology as a means of securing the resources to relieve 
scarcity on Earth, thus allowing Earth’s governments to cope with 
the growing ecological crisis. The historical application of increasingly 
advanced technology has enabled Earth’s population to boom, resulting 
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in a depletion of natural resources and an amplification of the growing 
crisis. The Martian discovery of a treatment that can significantly prolong 
human lifespans further emphasises this dynamic. Some predict that 
this will increase the transnationals’ drive for economic security for 
two reasons: because it will exacerbate the already problematic division 
between the rich and poor, and because it will increase overpopulation 
on Earth: ‘if this damned treatment only goes to the rich, then the 
poor will revolt and it'll all explode — but if the treatment goes to 
everyone, then populations will soar and it’ll all explode’ (Robinson, 
1996c, 415). Mars is seen only as a space for the resolution of Earth’s 
ecopolitical problems. The view of the scientific station and of Mars as a 
mine represents the transnationals’ attempt to impose an identity based 
solely on utilitarianism onto the Martian landscape and its community. 
Because these transnationals see Mars only as a source for the extraction 
of resources, and because they view this as the scientist’s only role, their 
priorities for the physical adaptation of the landscape reflect an attempt 
to turn the planet into a mine. The scientific community on Mars is 
considered only in utilitarian terms, not as a community whose lived 
experience on the planet might legitimate alternative interpretations of 
the landscape. 

The urge to make a break from the trajectory of reified ideology is 
mirrored by the narrative’s discontinuity in time. Beginning in 2026, 
this near-future narrative compresses the traditional gap between the 
time Red Mars was published (1992) and the far-future setting of much 
sf dealing with the colonisation of the solar system. Such far-future 
narratives imply significant changes to socio-political structures and 
technology, as Sargent’s Venus trilogy illustrates. The Mars trilogy begins 
by retaining many of the structures that are now familiar and calls them 
into question as the narrative progresses. It also adds further weight to 
the notion that the series of crises faced on Earth oscillates between 
Delany’s categories of sf subjunctivity, ‘have not happened’ and ‘have 
not happened yet,’ but may soon (1977, 44). The solution demonstrated 
by the text’s emphasis on social relationships in a new experimental 
space asserts that it is not by focusing on adapting the landscape but by 
landscaping the self, by metaphorically terraforming the individual and 
social aspects of a community, that the best hope for effective change is 
to be realised. This is wrapped up with the Martian landscape: a phrase 
that appears throughout the trilogy, ‘[s]o we terraform the planet; but 
the planet areoforms us,’ demonstrates that Mars has a corresponding 
effect on the identity of its inhabitants and suggests that there is an 
influence exerted on this sense of planet from an alien nature’s radical 
otherness (Robinson, 1996c, 301). 
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Sf taps into a range of generic forms and discourses and reconfigures 
them through its own language in order to provide textual spaces for 
examining human relationships to the landscape. As shown in the 
foregoing discussion, this is achieved by adapting the pastoral and 
utopian form in conjunction with portraying debate between positions 
to consider questions of land use and responsibility towards the land. 
These alternative perspectives arise from differences in physical space, 
from the contrast between the planetary spaces of Earth and Mars and 
the meaning invested in them. Local, global and interplanetary space 
is constituted by ecologies of landscapes embodying multiple ideological 
positions. In this way the concept of the chronotope, as a unit for the 
analysis of texts, is joined to Bakhtin’s theory of dialogism, which is 
especially important as it is the principle by which the megatext operates. 
Dialogism and the chronotope interact to define the structure of a text; 
parts interrelate to take on additional layers of meaning, and changes 
to one dimension impact upon others. In the glossary of The Dialogic 
Imagination dialogism is described as ‘the characteristic epistemological 
mode of a world dominated by heteroglossia’: ‘[e]verything means, is 
understood, as a part of a greater whole — there is a constant interaction 
between meanings, all of which have the potential of conditioning 
others. Which will affect the other, how it will do so and in what 
degree is what is actually settled at the moment of utterance’ (Bakhtin, 
2002, 426). The Red/Green debate and the view of technology as the 
solution to ecological problems on Earth are specific examples of voices 
that work to condition each other. Linked to the internal ecology of a 
text is an external one where individual works exist in dialogue with 
others, thus contributing additional layers of meaning to the text’s 
themes and images. 


Closed Life-Support Systems, Soil, and Cybernetics 


Biospheres are materially closed systems that are energetically open to 
the influx from the sun. They are microcosms of larger ecological systems 
on Earth and are intended to function as models for the Earth as a global 
system. Martyn J. Fogg draws comparisons between contained biospheres 
such as Arizona’s Biosphere 2 and the uncontained biosphere of Earth, 
arguing that the ultimate aim of terraforming would be to create a 
self-sustaining uncontained biosphere on another planet (1995). These 
uncontained biospheres rely on the physical cycling of elements within 
a closed system, such as hydrological cycles, various biotic cycles and 
nutrient cycling through several processes. In Red Mars, the scientific team 
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responsible for agricultural work tinker ‘endless[ly with the] project of 
maximizing the closure of their biological life support system,’ the success 
of which is measured against a formula, K = I — e/E. The formula itself, 
closure equals Hiroko’s constant minus the rate of incomplete closure 
divided by the rate of consumption in the system, expresses the simplicity 
of the closed cycle, the ideal of which would be K = 1- 1, or closure equals 
Hiroko’s constant minus 1. Since Hiroko’s constant is a fictional term, this 
equation is important not for its scientific veracity but as an ideal with 
powerful metaphorical implications for the Martian colonists. The ideal 
goal is acknowledged to be ‘unreachable, but asymptotically approaching 
it was the farm biologists’ favorite game, and more than that, critical to 
their eventual existence on Mars’ (Robinson, 1996c, 85). 

Physical life-support systems connect with others in relationships 
whose complexity is compounded by cultural elements that occupy 
multiple dimensions within a system of subsystems, all of which are 
open. Since constituents of life-support systems include cultural aspects, 
and as no system can obtain complete closure — Earth is energetically 
open to sunlight and radiation from the solar system and leaks gases 
into space — physical and cultural systems retain a capacity for externally 
influenced transformation. Incomplete closure in this context is tied 
to utopian thought, which Robinson redefines as a process involving 
continual change and not a static blueprint. Robinson reflects that 
‘Joanna Russ talks about changing the term from Utopia to Optopia, 
meaning “the optimum possible” — a continuous, dynamic process. Even 
HG Wells in his Utopian writing would often talk about this kinetic 
process rather than reaching any kind of stasis’ (see Cooke, 1995). This 
formulation chimes with one aspect of Rasula’s discussion of the compost 
library, which resists closure and continually re-activates Palaeolithic 
lore and historical voices in new contexts (2002). The propensity for 
the sf parabola to offer a binocular vision that ‘allows us to view 
stories from two perspectives at once, as both literal description and 
metaphor,’ likewise resists closure through its vacillation between modes 
of meaning (Attebery and Hollinger, 2013, ix). Before further developing 
this connection between the terraforming motif and the compost library, 
it is necessary to consider the implications of the motif of compost and 
soil as it figures in Robinson’s terraforming trilogy. 

The biotic modification of Mars, otherwise known as ecopoiesis, 
borrows from the insights of Lovelock’s Gaia hypothesis, specifically the 
notion that organisms and their environment are involved in feedback 
systems that regulate the environmental parameters of a planet. This 
feedback system, understood as the institution of a life-support system, 
must be managed on Mars. ‘[N]ew life fed on the compost of their ancestors, 
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and reproduced again. Lived and died; and the soil and air left behind were 
different than they were before these millions of brief generations’ (Robinson, 
1996c, 245). Life is involved in a bootstrapping process in which 
organisms rely on the compost of their ancestors in order to thrive 
and so change their environment. This image possesses a metaphorical 
parallelism when ‘life’ is extended to include the colonists themselves, 
whose own ability to modify Mars builds upon the ‘compost’ of their 
own ancestors. Bardini defines computer pioneer Douglas Englebart’s 
use of the term ‘bootstrapping’ as ‘an iterative and coadaptive learning 
experience,’ a notion that grows out of Norbert Wiener’s influential 
theorisation of cybernetics (2000, 24). In Junkware, Bardini undertakes 
a (bio)semiotic examination of junk DNA in terms of ‘an inquiry into 
the cybernetic metaphor applied to the understanding of life, its modes 
of reference, and the question of “genetic insignificance” (2011, 21). 
‘Junkware,’ Bardini explains, ‘is the name I chose to give this ordeal, 
turning the modern industrial and postindustrial excretions into a new 
sense of what being human can mean, now’ (24). This aim resonates 
with that of the sf parabola, which builds on icons that are exapted in 
ways that vacillate between literal and metaphorical signification without 
offering definitive resolution. 

Lovelock’s view of Earth as a Gaian system builds on cybernetics and 
exploits the potential for analogies to be drawn between domains implicit 
in systems theory and its probabilistic approach to processes shared 
by a variety of structures. Rasula explores the metaphor of compost 
as a figure for a geographically bounded intertextuality exemplified 
by American poetry of the Black Mountain school, which he notes 
‘was historically congruent with, and sometimes affiliated with, the 
interdisciplinary matrix gathered around what Norbert Wiener named 
“cybernetics” (2002, 3—4). Such intertextuality hinges on what he calls 
the biodegradable, transformative potential of language, and specifically 
of the trope: 


In the tropics of American poetry, trope is the composting engine, 
a fundamental dislocation, forge or furnace of a different locus: 
the unpropertied space germane to language. Not the mysticism of 
another world, but another economy (another oikos or household) of 
language-in-production, words in emanation, not nation. A tropical 
poetry is an agency of partial bodies, effluvia, surplus meaning: 
partial to polysemy, many-seeding. (Rasula, 2002, 124) 


A focus on language is fundamental to Wiener’s conception of cybernetics, 
concerned as it is with both communication and control acting on a 
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system’s capability to generate feedback and so achieve homoeostasis. 
Wiener explains that ‘[iJn control and communication we are always 
fighting nature’s tendency to degrade the organized and to destroy the 
meaningful; the tendency, as Gibbs has shown us, for entropy to increase’ 
(1988, 17). Rasula’s description of another ‘economy [...] of language-in- 
production,’ of a ‘tropical poetry [...] partial to polysemy’ and imbued 
with a transformative potential associated with its locus as an unfamiliar 
or alien space, can be brought to bear upon Robinson’s treatment of the 
habitation of an alien planet and the development of living practices 
that are tied to place (2002, 124). The Mars trilogy narrates a colony’s 
struggle to bootstrap and develop complexity in variety and structure 
as it terraforms and learns to inhabit the planet. The trajectory of this 
bootstrapping process is structured like an sf parabola, as a movement 
towards the unknown and as an ecological parable. The sf trope, the 
motif of terraforming, is itself a composting engine in which a variety 
of domains of knowledge collide and are transformed. 

Scientific discourse is applied to narrative considerations of soil, which 
sustains important nutrient cycles that determine the potential and 
the character of the organisms that are able to take root on Mars. ‘[D] 
ifferent soils encouraged or discouraged each cycle to different degrees’ 
(Robinson, 1996a, 340); understanding the ways in which micronutrients 
like ‘iron, manganese, zinc, copper, molybdenum, boron, and chlorine’ 
work, along with macronutrients such as ‘carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, phosphorus, sulfur, potassium, calcium, and magnesium,’ 
becomes essential for the terraforming effort (339). Given the complexity 
of soil composition, the polyphonic range of soil types and the geologic 
span of time that it takes for organisms to create soil, the terraformers 
realise ‘[t]hey were going to have to construct soil just like they had 
the magnesium bars’ (Robinson, 1996c, 140). Despite the sophisticated 
technologies that they have at their disposal — space elevators, solettas 
(giant mirrors in orbit that reflect sunlight to the surface) and the like - 
‘manufacturing soil was one of the most difficult technical feats they had 
ever undertaken’ (Robinson, 1996a, 338). Much of the narrative shifts 
towards issues of compost, agriculture and gardening, thus allowing a 
focus on landscape to dominate the text. The compost/soil motif is one 
of the core images of the Mars trilogy; it is redefined as polyphonic 
in terms of its vast range of types, which in turn support a range of 
different organisms and, with regard to the colonists, a multiplicity of 
lifestyles. It is both a literal life-support system for the colonists and a 
model that functions as a parable for productive cultural and political 
variation and diversity. 
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Eco-Economics and the Landscape as Mirror 


Speaking of his alliance with a formulation of scientific socialism that 
rejects nineteenth-century scientism, Robinson claims that 


the ‘scientific’ returns as a way of talking about providing some kind 
of ecological basis to economy. That way, economy is not just the 
astrology of the ruling class but actually a way of calculating true 
costs and benefits in a way that could be agreed on and quantified, 
and therefore making clear what we are really doing — whether 
it is sustainable or not over the long haul. (See Buhle, 2002, 89) 


It is this dislocation and movement towards another economy, one of 
creation rather than depletion, that underlies Boone’s call for seeing 
the terraformation and habitation of Mars in terms of an eco-economic 
system in a speech he delivers to his fellow colonists in Red Mars: 


‘Look,’ he said, ‘here we are on Mars!’ (Laughter) ‘That’s our gift 
and a great gift it is, the reason we have to keep giving all our 
lives to keep the cycle going, it’s like in eco-economics where what 
you take from the system has to be balanced by what you give in 
to it, balanced or exceeded to create that anti-entropic surge which 
characterizes all creative life and especially this step across to a new 
world, this place that is neither nature nor culture, transformation 
of a planet into a world and then a home.[’] (Robinson, 1996c, 443) 


A revolution for independence from Earth becomes the main narrative 
trajectory of the trilogy, and eco-economics becomes the basis from 
which this revolution is conducted, ‘a change in practice’ from revolution 
conceptualised as war (Robinson, 1996b, 451). As its creators Vlad 
Taneev and Marina Tokareva explain, eco-economics involves consid- 
eration of issues of carrying capacity, co-existence, counter-adaptation, 
legitimacy mechanisms and ecologic efficiency, among other ecologically 
oriented issues, along with the recognition of the co-existence of 
cultural and natural domains: the practice of economics on Earth is 
described as a ‘deformed offshoot’ of ecology (Robinson, 1996c, 351). 
It is a ‘synthesis of systems’ ‘based [as Vlad explains] on models from 
Terran history, and its various parts have all been tested on both worlds, 
and have succeeded very well’ (Robinson, 1996a, 148). Many of these 
economic systems have been exapted from real-world systems currently 
practised on Earth. The microeconomics of eco-economics is borrowed 
from the ‘Mondragon region of Spain[, while the] different parts of 
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the macroeconomy have been used in the pseudo-metanat Praxis [(a 
fictional corporation)], in Switzerland, in India’s state of Kerala, in 
Bhutan, in Bologna Italy, and in many other places, including the 
Martian underground itself’ (148). Eco-economics is supplemented by 
a barter and gift system, the former of which is based on a ‘hydrogen 
peroxide economy, where things are priced by calculations of their 
caloric value,’ the latter ‘a nitrogen standard’ covering ‘two planes, the 
need and the gift’ (Robinson, 1996b, 463). 

This system ties the economic practices of the Martian government 
directly to the life-support system of the planet. They are slowly pieced 
together from a variety of economic systems from Earth in a manner 
that resonates with Rasula’s notion of ‘wreading,’ ‘the collaborative 
momentum initiated by certain texts, like the Maximus Poems, in which 
the reader is enlisted as an agent of the writing,’ or a ‘nosing into the 
compost library’ (2002, 11, 18). Vlad and Marina explore the compost 
library of economic systems, carefully selecting examples for exaptation 
into a new Martian economy that brings the ecological aspects of 
human dependency on nature to the fore. Others are also involved in 
developing and testing components of this system in a dialogic process 
that leaves the act of creation open. To Boone eco-economics sounds 
like ‘echo economics,’ an ambiguity that emphasises the exaptation 
of practices from Earth’s compost library: echoes of Terran history 
and storytelling that are given new life in an alien ecological system 
(Robinson, 1996c, 351). 

There is a danger that using the Martian landscape as a space to 
compile a new culture from Earth’s compost library will overwhelm 
Mars’s alien otherness and undermine its own status as an independent 
and autonomous nature. Clayborne warns that the result of terraforming 
will be that ‘Mars will be gone and we'll be here, and we'll wonder 
why we feel so empty. Why when we look at the land we can never 
see anything but our own faces’ (Robinson, 1996c, 190). In this 
allusion to the final story of The Martian Chronicles — in which a family 
identifies themselves as Martian after seeing their reflections in a stream 
(Bradbury, 1958, 222) — Robinson highlights how the failure to recognise 
Mars’s otherness results in an alienating emptiness that undermines 
the possibility of reaching an identifying engagement with the land. In 
contrast, Clayborne sees the planet as a space with its own meaning: 
‘[t]o see the landscape in its history, to read it like a text, written by 
its own long past; that was Ann’s vision, achieved by a century’s close 
observation and study, and by her own native gift, her love for it’ 
(Robinson, 1996a, 98). Its geologic and climatic processes, while not 
part of a life-support system of its own, leave traces of a ‘voice’ that 
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can be read with the appropriate scientific knowledge. The Martian 
landscape has another history, ‘the history of Mars in the human mind,’ 
or the Martian megatext, that compost library constructed in part by 
science and sf and in part by older forms of knowledge about Mars 
(Robinson, 1996c, 13). The Martian landscape is a palimpsest written 
upon by physical and intellectual landscaping processes; alternatively, 
it is, from the perspective of some colonists, a tabula rasa without a 
history, a landscape of ‘immense potential [... a] blank red slate’ (108). 
The struggle over Mars’s meaning is the main issue at stake in the Mars 
trilogy, and it subsumes the narrative of revolution that constitutes much 
of its political engagement. 

Nirgal, one of the first generation of Mars-born colonists, gives 
a speech on the occasion of his visit to Earth in which he suggests 
that ‘Mars is a mirror [...] in which Terra sees its own essence.’ 
Characterising Mars as an expression of ‘Terran thought and Terran 
genes,’ Nirgal sees the purifying voyage to the planet as an opportunity 
for the colonists to ‘help the home planet by serving as a way for you 
to see yourselves. As a way to map out an unimaginable immensity’ 
(Robinson, 1996a, 178). Mars offers a space in which a new composting 
library of practices and institutions can be explored, ideas that have 
been developed through the colonists’ various relationships to Mars. 
Their physical relationship to the new planet prompts the development 
of new socio-economic relationships and new philosophies to meet the 
requirements of habitation. ‘As people learn more, [says Nirgal] they 
understand better their dependence on each other and on their world. 
On Mars we have seen that the best way to express this interdependence 
is to live for giving, in a culture of compassion’ (178). This view works 
as a counter to the interests of Earth, whose own politico-economic 
structures, dominant on Mars throughout the narrative of Green Mars, 
are overthrown to make way for the sifting and exaptation that goes 
into creating a new human relationship to the planet during Blue Mars. 

Thomas J. Morrissey accounts for the relationship between Mars and 
Earth in many of the stories of the Martian megatext as one in which 
they are ‘bound like jealous siblings or inconstant lovers, alternately 
brought together or torn asunder by intelligent but often conflicting 
visions, often expressed in metaphor’ (2000, 372). Earth’s ecological 
failures form a background and foil for economic developments on 
Mars, and in the Mars trilogy eco-economics offers a challenge to 
Earth’s own economic systems. Earth’s practices are described as a 
‘cycle of madness,’ a life-support system that is detrimental to continued 
habitation (Robinson, 1996b, 637). One character says of Earth that 
‘[w]e have been liquidating our natural capital as if it were disposable 
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income, and are nearing depletion of certain capital stocks, like oil, 
wood, soil, metals, fresh water, fish, and animals. This makes continued 
economic expansion difficult’ (100-01). That many of the multinationals 
who invest in Mars intend for the planet to become a field for further 
capitalist expansion, given the dwindling capital and field for growth 
on Earth, is testified to by their movement of corporate security forces 
onto the planet and their aggressive and intrusive interference in the 
lives of the workforce that they ship to Mars. Earth’s governments see 
the red planet as a site for the relief of the population surplus and as 
an answer to ecological crisis and conflict on Earth. One character notes 
that ‘carrying capacity was a very fuzzy abstract concept, depending on 
an entire recombinant host of complexities such as soil biochemistry, 
ecology, human culture’ (Robinson, 1996a, 346). Carrying capacity 
is thus an ecological principle that illustrates the interdependency of 
physical and cultural parameters in determining the appropriate level of 
strain that a life-support system can bear. Earth and the multinationals 
push for increased immigration quotas in order to solve the problem 
of overpopulation and to create a new market for economic expansion 
on Mars. Morrissey summarises these values and practices as part of 
what he calls a ‘Dominant Social Paradigm’, which received widespread 
representation in the stories of the Martian megatext prior to the late 
1980s-1990s, after which many texts move towards what he charac- 
terises as the ‘New Environmental Paradigm,’ of which Robinson’s own 
Mars trilogy is exemplary (2000, 386). 

Against this background, the Martian revolution aims to establish 
new expectations for habitation and economic practice based on scientific, 
ecological principles: ‘[s]cience is creation,’ argues Sax (Robinson, 1996c, 
213). As the narrator notes, ‘[m]etanational capitalism’s track record at 
this point did little to support it; in the last century it had precipitated 
a massive war, chewed up the Earth, and torn its societies apart. Why 
should they not try something new, given that record?’ (Robinson, 1996a, 
148). Examples of this movement away from the economic systems 
of the past include the pseudo-metanational corporation Praxis. This 
corporation aims to develop new possibilities for economic relationships 
on Earth, and it allies itself to the Martian revolutionaries in order to 
learn from the social experiments taking place there during and after 
the revolution. 

Praxis establishes new industries on Mars that engage in ecologically 
oriented industrial practices: a local Praxis salvage subsidiary fittingly 
named Ouroboros provides an example of an economic endeavour 
tuned to the necessities of maintaining a life-support system on Mars: 
‘there was not a large garbage output on Mars; almost everything was 
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recycled or put to use in creating agricultural soil, so each settlement’s 
dump was really more of a holding facility for miscellaneous materials, 
awaiting their particular reuse’ (Robinson, 1996b, 131). Ouroboros 
‘transforms waste into resource’ through ‘green’ nanotechnology, which 
Colin Milburn argues is ‘the symbol of corporate domination’ and 
which, in this example, ‘is remade and remobilized as “power from 
below” (2012, 73). This mobilisation of power can thus be seen as a 
metaphorical exaptation. Milburn argues that ‘Robinson shows us that 
science fiction is itself an instrument of environmental nanopolitics, a 
molecular technology for terraforming our world and ourselves’ (57). 
Terraforming and the mythic image of Ouroboros offer metaphors for 
an sf composting library that, through the exaptation of elements that 
establish a New Environmental Paradigm, is oriented towards a future 
that seeks to distribute political power. 

Morrissey notes that Robinson’s Mars trilogy is engaged in a ‘search 
for a vision that can sustain us in the future’ (2000, 386). Mars, as 
Nirgal suggests, cannot save Earth by functioning as a safety valve for 
immigrants wishing to escape from the Dominant Social Paradigm of 
Earth, but it can function as a way to revitalise Earth’s socio-economic 
and political institutions through the developments generated by the 
Martian compost library. The two planets have always been connected, 
despite the claims of some of the hardliners amongst the revolutionaries. 
There are two dimensions to the challenge of this reconnection: the 
relationship between Earth and Mars must be redefined, as Nirgal 
attempts to do, and the Red/Green debate on Mars must be resolved. 
This debate pivots on the disagreement over terraforming, with Reds 
supporting a preservationist stance towards Mars’s natural otherness 
and Greens emphasising the transformative potential that life offers to 
the colonists. The narrative moves towards a synthesis between opposed 
positions as much as it attempts to resolve the conflict between Mars 
and Earth. Sax, initially the strongest proponent of a heavy industrial 
terraforming model, finds that his preferences for the Martian planet are 
transforming as he discovers Mars’s own voice expressing itself through 
the new life being introduced to its surface: ‘[f]arther on lay some tangles, 
red-stalked, greenneedled, like beached seaweed in miniature. Again 
that intermixture of red and green, right there in nature staring at him’ 
(Robinson, 1996a, 67). As Earth’s compost library is sifted through by 
the colonists, the Martian landscape offers metaphors for a synthesis 
between opposed positions, offering a symbolic point of reconnection 
between the compost libraries of the two planets. 

As the trilogy progresses these themes are argued over and considered 
from an increasing number of different perspectives and contexts. 
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The Mars trilogy foregrounds the structural relationship between the 
chronotopes of Earth and Mars, underscoring a postcolonial dimension 
to terraforming other planets, aspects of which have already been 
discussed in terms of national and global identity and familiar and 
unfamiliar spaces. Edward Said explains that ‘there is no doubt that 
imaginative geography and history help the mind to intensify its own 
sense of itself by dramatizing the distance and difference between what 
is close to it and what is far away’ (2003, 55). The vacuum of space, 
a chronotope symbolising a purifying transformation, signifies the 
radical distance between the two planets and serves as one of several 
estranging devices. This distance, and the imaginative geography already 
associated with Mars, establishes it as a field for the exploration of and 
experimentation in alternative social and individual identities that allow 
Earth’s population to see distorted reflections of themselves modified 
by influences from the alien landscape, but only if it is not landscaped 
solely in terms of the chronotope of the interplanetary mine. 

When applied to sf worlds, Said’s notion of Orientalism sheds light 
on Clayborne’s resistance to the terraforming of Mars, which is geared 
to recreating the self, symbolised by Earth’s landscape, on another 
planet. Clayborne’s and Cherneshevsky’s response to the wilderness of 
the Martian landscape is an affective response to nature’s otherness, 
a non-human identity that remains outside of the familiar bounded 
spaces of the colonising outposts. Terraforming reduces these spaces 
to a partial identity through the growth of an ecological system 
imported from Earth: an ecological imperialism. This identity is partial 
because such imports must be adapted to the alien environment and 
because unadapted imports are subject to the evolutionary influence of 
these alien spaces. The social aspect of settling other planets and the 
ecologically focused terraforming project are not simply two material 
necessities to ensure survival on Mars, but attempts to reduce Mars’s 
otherness to an identity. This notion is encapsulated by the phrase 
‘terraforming’ itself: the colonists attempt to change the Martian 
landscape, which is other from the point of view of Earth’s population, 
into another Earth. 

Nirgal’s description of Mars ‘[a]s a way to map out an unimaginable 
immensity’ elides the trilogy’s concern with the notion that the Martian 
landscape exists independently of Earth’s interests (Robinson, 1996a, 
178). Nevertheless, he points to the importance of landscape as ‘hero’ or 
‘character’ in sf, mobilising language that taps into sf’s sense of wonder, 
a character’s and (potentially) a reader’s response to a conceptual 
breakthrough, a shift in the conceptual paradigms framing views of 
the world. Mars’s function as a way to map the future is one such 
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conceptual shift that connects Earth and Mars. The trilogy explores 
an imagined future to address human-centred concerns that cannot be 
predicted from our present vantage. 

Said discusses the example of ‘Bouvard’s vision of Europe regenerated 
by Asia,’ which ‘represents what Flaubert felt to be the nineteenth- 
century predilection for the rebuilding of the world according to 
an imaginative vision, sometimes accompanied by a special scientific 
technique’ (2003, 114). He notes that ‘[k]nowledge of the Orient, because 
generated out of strength, in a sense creates the Orient, the Oriental, 
and his world’ (40). In this sense the reconstructed other is an identity, 
the result of projection that excludes the other from opportunities to 
define itself. Nature has no obvious voice and so is at greater risk of 
being spoken for and its otherness being elided. Denial of otherness 
provides foundations for the repetition of the historical influences that 
Bogdanov advocates against in breaking away from history. This apparent 
mirror is mediated by the effects of the Martian environment on the 
colonists, who do respond to the otherness of Mars and adapt their 
culture to account for new forms of local and global belonging. Through 
the synthesis of self and other Nirgal offers Earth an opportunity to 
regenerate itself in a manner that resonates with Said’s examination of 
Bouvard’s (sometimes scientific) utopian vision. 

The Mars trilogy constructs textual spaces populated by competing 
ideological positions. The language of sf — its use of megatextual images 
such as chronotopes — maps dialogues between positions for examination 
and interrogation. The spaces of Mars and Earth, and the colonising 
outposts and mining facilities, take part in a heteroglossic dialogue in 
which different voices are placed in relation to each other to create a 
polyphonic whole that offers an examination of societies in relation to 
their environment. The Mars trilogy shows how the meaning of these 
chronotopes is contested. The Martian landscape is spoken for from 
the position of transnationals, Greens engaging with the terraforming 
process, and Reds agitating for the preservation of Mars as wilderness. 
These debates embody the process of world-building on the social level, 
where a new Martian identity, distinct from Earth, arises from the 
interstices of debate and from the Martian landscape’s influence. This 
world-building engages with eco-cosmopolitan concerns and is linked to 
utopia and dystopia, two alternative paths down which the development 
of the new society could lead. 
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Science and Nature 


Science offers sf a series of discourses that terraforming stories adopt 
and adapt to inform literary constructions of alien landscapes. The 
initial motivation to transform alien planets into new Earths puts into 
play contesting interpretations of ideal relationships to the environment. 
Scientific discourse dominates these ‘discussions,’ accruing metaphorical 
implications (often socio-political) and offering alternative perspectives 
on the environment that variously undercut or contribute to other modes 
of understanding. Robinson connects science to socialism, distinguishing 
it from nineteenth-century scientism by explaining that ‘the “scientific” 
returns as a way of talking about providing some kind of ecological 
basis to economy [...] Another way it returns is to regard science itself 
as a utopian project and as a form of human interaction’ (see Buhle, 
2002, 89). Through the course of such narratives, as colonists struggle 
to re-territorialise their new environments, the feedback between science 
and non-scientific knowledge generates alternative conceptions of the 
nature and import of alien spaces, forcing us to rethink the concept of 
nature and of human relationships within these environments. 

Because of his early efforts as head of the terraforming project in 
pioneering a heavy industrial terraforming model, Russell is closely 
aligned with the values linked to applied science as an expression of 
colonial ideological value. He initially behaves like a caricature of the 
scientist figure who prefers to separate politics and science. Speaking 
of instances in which, as with the cell-culture metaphor in Sargent’s 
trilogy, nature is used to account for social relations, Russell argues, ‘I 
don’t think it helps to make analogies between the physical and social 
worlds’ (Robinson, 1996c, 646). Russell’s fundamental disagreement with 
Clayborne over the future of Mars centres around Russell’s failure, in 
Clayborne’s view, to ‘see’ the landscape: his early perception is mediated 
by a range of scientific apparatus and audio-visual technologies, and he 
defines Mars’s value in terms of its value to the terraforming project. 
Clayborne’s view is informed by her scientific awareness of ‘deep’ 
geological time and by her experience of the landscape. This opposition 
reflects Rolston’s participatory versus objective view of the environment, 
with Clayborne’s preferred method of relating to Mars involving long 
periods of physical exploration of, participation with and perception of 
Mars. Yet her experience is combined with a scientific view that shapes 
her awareness of global processes. Just as science can, as Rolston argues, 
lead to a better appreciation of the environment, something more may be 
needed, perhaps something ‘[t]hat may go beyond science, but [which] 
must go through science to go beyond’ (1995, 375). 
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The problem of developing a sense of place that includes an aesthetic 
appreciation of the environment is a perceptual issue, and science 
remains a powerful tool for developing these perspectives. This is joined 
to a political problem, one of persuading others to view the landscape 
in like manner. In Red Mars, Clayborne reflects that her inability to 
understand Russell and vice versa is due to ‘[vJalue systems based on 
entirely different assumptions. Completely different kinds of science’ 
(Robinson, 1996c, 649). As Russell struggles to understand and reconcile 
his longstanding disagreement with Clayborne in Green Mars, he suggests 
that their difference centres on ‘the fact-value problem. Science concerns 
itself with facts, and with theories that turn facts into examples. Values 
are another kind of system, a human construct’ (Robinson, 1996b, 
185). Despite the problems Clayborne raises in response, that science 
is also a human construct and that it too has values embedded within 
its scientific method, Russell insists that terraforming as applied science 
involves a choice of how to utilise the insights gained from science, and 
so is a value problem, whereas science and the scientific method itself 
are concerned only with facts. 

By Blue Mars Russell modifies this view to articulate a vision of 
science as utopian and objective, ‘a social construct, but [...] also and 
most importantly its own space, conforming to reality only; that was 
its beauty’ (Robinson, 1996a, 677). He describes how science is built 
on a method that privileges dialogue and adaptation, arguing that ‘[i]n 
truth the work of science was a communal thing, extending back even 
beyond the birth of modern science, back all the way into prehistory, 
as Michel had insisted; a constant struggle to understand’ (676). Russell 
remains convinced that the communal practice of scientific enquiry in 
this general sense is the source of as much of the value of science as the 
facts and theories that it generates. He experiences an epiphany during 
a moment when he ‘steps back’ to reflect on the practice of a ‘Martian’ 
science that indexes the growth of a new global sense of belonging to 
the alien planet: 


something inside him would glow till it hurt, some parasympathetic 
reaction spilling out of his limbic system — now this was science, 
by God, this was Martian science, in the hands of the scientists 
themselves, working together for some collective goal that made 
sense, that was for the common good; pushing at the edge of what 
they knew, theory and experiment bouncing back and forth like a 
blur of Ping-Pong balls, week after week finding out more, going 
after more, extending the great invisible parthenon right out into 
the uncharted territory of the human mind, into life itself. It made 
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him so happy that he almost didn’t care if they ever figured things 
out; the search was all. (Robinson, 1996a, 702) 


This Baconian image of the utopian impulse in science relocates the focus 
of the scientific utopia from the construction of societal blueprints to one 
emphasising a dialogic process whereby scientific engagement with the 
natural world ramifies through social worlds. This view of the practice 
of science as a communal activity accords importance to the means by 
which knowledge of the natural world is generated. The Mars trilogy 
scrutinises the structure of the scientific enclave and its communal 
goal, which, taken as a model, raises the question of its connection to 
the wider political sphere. In Red Mars, Bogdanov tells Boone that ‘a 
scientific research station is actually a little model of prehistoric utopia, 
carved out of the transnational money economy by clever primates who 
want to live well,’ and that their unwillingness to tackle the problem 
of ‘work[ing] to create such conditions for everyone’ compromises its 
status as a genuine utopia (Robinson, 1996c, 402, 403). 

Russell’s outlook towards science changes in response to social 
upheaval. As the head of the terraforming project and in his role as 
one of the mythic ‘generals’ of the Martian revolution for independence 
from Earth, Russell is positioned at the forefront of a political struggle 
for defining Mars, forcing him to grapple with the problem of the fact- 
value interface, of working to establish a foundation for the practice 
of science, and of developing a genuinely communal decision-making 
process. Suffering from aphasia after capture and torture in Green Mars, 
Russell slowly recovers his linguistic ability alongside a new awareness 
of social interchange. He begins to consider the importance of other 
modes of understanding in Blue Mars: ‘[s}ymbolic value: it was a concept 
Sax was trying very hard to understand. [...] symbol, “something that 
stands for something else,” from the Latin symbolum, adopted from 
a Greek word meaning “throw together.” Exactly. It was alien to his 
understanding, this throwing together, a thing emotional and even 
unreal, and yet vitally important’ (Robinson, 1996a, 47). Russell’s 
reflection on meaning takes him into the figurative realm and leads him 
to combine his understanding of science with this notion of symbolic 
meaning, not to blur their boundaries, but to complement his experience 
with another perspective. He makes connections between the ‘throwing 
together’ of the symbol, the mind, ecology, and climatology, and uses 
metaphors drawn from the science underlying terraforming to suggest 
models that characterise the mind itself: ‘an ecology — a fell-field — or 
else a jungle, populated by all manner of strange beasts,’ or ‘chemical 
energies surging hither and yon, like weather in an atmosphere’ 
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(Robinson, 1996a, 55): ‘[t]hat was better — weather — storm fronts of 
thought, high-pressure zones, low-pressure cells, hurricanes — the jet 
streams of biological desires, always making their swift powerful rounds 
... life in the wind. Well. Throwing together. In fact the mind was poorly 
understood’ (Robinson, 1996a, 55). This metaphor for the human mind 
utilises the chaos-influenced science of meteorology in a manner that 
echoes Sargent’s spatialisation of Venus’s hostile environment and the 
domes, all of which operate as metaphors for the mind turned inward. 
Ecology and climatology are figuratively aligned to the indeterminacy 
involved in analyses of the otherness of the human mind. Ecology takes 
on a figurative status as the science of ‘throwing together’ as it depends 
on a range of scientific and cultural disciplines to portray and grapple 
with the entirety of an ecological network that includes humanity and 
its adaptations to multiple environments. Turner suggests that sexual 
reproduction recapitulates this throwing together and that ‘[o]n rare 
occasions that “symbolon” can be the start of the great grand poem of a 
new species.’ In his view, art and language are extensions of biological 
and ecological processes of throwing together: ‘[p]oetry is fast evolution: 
evolution is slow poetry’ (see Pak, 2014b, 7). 

Pamela Sargent, Frederick Turner and Robinson imagine several levels 
of engagement with other worlds that form a complex of interacting 
or contesting discourses of varying degrees of dominance. These works 
establish a plurality of discourse, a model of overlapping interests that 
intersect and diverge, but are ultimately brought together in the physical 
space of the terraformed world. Sf has offered an especially powerful 
language for expressing ecocritical concerns, but this has risen slowly 
to the foreground in its own distinctive ways in terraforming stories. 
The influences feeding into or implied as narrative possibilities are used 
to explore counter-models to inadequate relations between the human 
and non-human. 

Rolston ends his paper by reflecting on various prescientific views 
of the environment, arguing that ‘[s]cience should demythologise these 
views but must itself find a new myth that encourages appropriate 
aesthetic responses to nature’ (1995, 384). He is claiming not that 
traditional cultural responses to nature are detrimental or irrelevant, but 
that scientific understanding necessarily needs to demythologise them in 
order to be science. Just as Clayborne argues in Red Mars, Rolston claims 
that ‘humans are always the landscape architects, and even science is 
another cultural way of framing landscape’ (376). Terraforming, as a 
literature of landscaping, partakes in the throwing together theorised 
by Russell, combining scientific, political and cultural parameters into 
the space of its thought experiment. It uses the dialogism inherent in 
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scientific enquiry that Russell identifies to construct images of science 
and society that offer alternatives to imperial approaches to nature. The 
science of the Venus trilogy also opens up reflection on the use of projects 
of applied science to enforce repressive socio-cultural and political 
agendas. Terraforming narratives explore science’s limits and investigate 
ways in which prescientific and scientific modes of understanding fuse. 
They concern themselves with the struggle to transform and use the 
sciences, especially ecology, to construct new myths for conceptualising 
and relating to nature and society. 


On Martian Myths 


Commenting on Bud Foote’s description of the ‘self-conscious intertex- 
tuality’ of Red Mars as drawing attention to the novel as an artefact that 
encompasses older stories, Franko notes that ‘Mars itself is the nexus of 
many of these embedded stories, from science fictions to fictional canals 
to ancient myths of Mars inspired by its redness and erratic revolution’ 
(1997, 59). Mars is the iconic basis of the parabolas explored in the 
trilogy, with terraforming functioning as a second-order cluster of icons 
that modify the trajectory of the parabola in various ways (through, 
for example, the motif of soil and compost). Several characteristically 
Martian myths dominate the imagination of the colonists, all of which 
are interlinked and build upon the compost library of Earthbound myth 
and science in the new context of the Martian landscape: 


stories have naturally blossomed to fill the gap, just as in Lowell’s 
time, or in Homer’s, or in the caves or on the savannah - stories 
of microfossils wrecked by our bioorganisms, of ruins found in dust 
storms and then lost forever, of Big Man and all his adventures, of 
the elusive little red people, always glimpsed out of the corner of 
the eye. And all of these tales are told in an attempt to give Mars 
life, or to bring it to life. Because we are still those animals who 
survived the Ice Age, and looked up at the night sky in wonder, 
and told stories. (Robinson, 1996c, 14) 


The little red people of Mars, often seen in the corner of the eye but 
never directly, is an exaptation of sf tales of ‘little green men’ and 
tells of an indigenous people who adapt to the influx of colonists and 
their ecologies. As ants are introduced as part of the project of soil 
construction, a mythic story of this event arises that describes the little 
red people’s encounter with these creatures: they ‘were just the right 
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size to ride, it was like the Native Americans meeting the horse. Tame 
the things and they would run wild’ (Robinson, 1996a, 113). The ability 
of the little red people to adapt to the colonists is testified to in tale 
after tale until in Green Mars some of the colonists begin identifying 
themselves with the myth: one character reflects that ‘[t]hey were 
ants in such a landscape, they were the little red people themselves’ 
(Robinson, 1996b, 326), while at a conference to outline a governmental 
system for Mars, an anonymous individual writes the slogan ‘However: 
We Are the Little Red People’ on a public message board (Robinson, 
1996a, 156). The official Martian constitution operates, Burling argues, 
as a referential framework, ‘a provisional set of shared beliefs’ that 
makes a radical democracy on Mars possible (2005, 80). The myth of 
the colonists who become Martians complements this official political 
document with another referential framework, a mythic origin story 
of transformation from a colonial, capitalist annexe of Earth to an 
environmentally transformative society that shapes its values around 
the demands of living on Mars so as to extend ethical considerations 
to Mars’s non-human nature. 

The classic pioneer myth of Paul Bunyan and his big blue ox Babe 
is also subject to exaptation on Mars. Bunyan and Babe are characters 
who feature in several traditional pioneer tales, one of which describes 
how Bunyan finds and adopts the calf Babe during a winter’s day, amidst 
drifts of blue snow. Complementing Bunyan’s own stature, Babe grows to 
gigantic proportions after returning to Bunyan’s camp. The most detailed 
appropriation of these figures in the Mars trilogy relates to Bunyan’s 
encounter with Big Man from big planet, with whom he engages in a 
contest of strength. In an echo of some Australian Aboriginal myths, 
their contest transforms the landscape of Mars by creating many of 
the named geological features, from Argyre and Hellas to Nirgal Vallis, 
Ceraunius Tholus and the Elysium Massif. The contest kills Bunyan, 
‘Tb]ut his own bacteria ate him, naturally, and they crawled all around 
down on the bedrock and under the megaregolith, down there going 
everywhere, sucking up the mantle heat, and eating the sulfides, and 
melting down the permafrost. And everywhere they went down there, 
every one of those little bacteria said I am Paul Bunyan’ (Robinson, 
1996c, 454). This passage recalls Alfred Bester’s short story ‘Adam and 
No Eve’ (1941), which tells of an engineer’s attempt to reach space in a 
rocket that uses a gas and a combustion process that ultimately destroy 
all life on Earth. The sole survivor — the inventor — drags himself into 
the empty sea so that the micro-organisms in his body can repopulate 
the Earth. Bunyan, a representative of America and its pioneer past, 
is bested by something even bigger than him, Big Man, who stands 
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for the vastness of the wider solar system. Their struggle is a mythic 
retelling of the struggle of the colonists on Mars, while the death of 
Bunyan symbolises the death of America, and indeed nations, as the 
dominant players with interests in the interplanetary colony — a role 
that the transnationals in the later parts of the trilogy assume, and 
which later still is superseded by the rise of the Martian government. 
Bunyan’s transformation into bacteria mirrors the human colonisation 
of Mars; just as the bacteria colonise Mars, the colonists transform the 
Martian landscape through ecopoietic means. The metaphor embedded 
in this tale reaches towards a vision of consensus in which the Martian 
landscape is changed through the combined efforts of a multitude. Little 
red people or the bacteria of Bunyan — these tales are structured as 
parabolic arcs that embody the exaptation of stories into myths that 
function as metaphors for the creation of a new society embedded in 
its landscape. They rework elements from the compost library of Earth 
within the context of a terraformed Mars. 

Bardini’s notion of junk and its tendency to resist closure and 
Rasula’s notion of the compost library offer ways to consider what is 
characteristic of the sf motif of terraforming. Centred on the creation of 
life-support systems on other planets, terraforming Mars depends on the 
initial modification of the atmosphere, but ultimately on the construction 
of soil, or compost. These physical parameters form the essential basis 
of a Martian eco-economics that ties both the physical and the socio- 
economic aspects of the colony into a whole. The Martian landscape 
is threatened not only physically but intellectually, in the sense that 
the projection of human interests onto the planet poses the risk that 
its nature will be overlooked in favour of using its landscape solely as 
a field for autological speculation and a recycling of Earth’s practices, 
which threaten to close possibilities for creating new, more ecologically 
sound, modes of habitation. Nevertheless, when the eco-economic system 
is tuned to the specificities of the Martian landscape, the potential for 
feedback from the alien to the human offers to transform the multiple 
voices embedded in Earthbound history into new avenues for socio- 
cultural experimentation. Burling notes that this experimentation is 
provisional and possible only through struggle, requiring the continual 
revision of previously stable points of social and political agreement in 
contexts that are subject to change (2005, 83). The challenges to Earth’s 
socio-economic systems posed by the innovations in social thought 
developed on Mars offer in turn to revitalise the compost library of Earth. 

Rasula states that ‘[a]mong available modes of discourse, poetry is 
unique in favoring utopia as transient occasion, not universal city. Poems 
effectively consume all the energy they generate’ (2002, 71). Robinson’s 
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use of terraforming to explore the juncture between ecology, politics 
and society favours transience of another sort, a utopia of process. 
Robinson explains in an interview that ‘I will always remain a science 
fiction writer because we live in a giant collaborative science fiction 
novel that we are all writing together. It is the realism of our time, 
especially in the industrial West, but more and more everywhere’ (see 
Buhle, 2002, 90). This view of sf as an integral part of a wider dialogue 
that includes economic, scientific and technological knowledge and its 
impact on socio-political practices, lifestyles and thought positions the 
sf compost library as an indispensable ecological literature. Robinson’s 
focus on the impact of science and technology on society offers the 
reader a way of thinking about sustainable ecological processes, the 
extent to which they can be modified, and the possible outcome of 
these modifications. Attentiveness to the sf compost library is also an 
attempt to engage with the world outside of the sf megatext through 
a collaborative writing process that takes as its basis a distrust of static 
utopias, favouring instead the openness of utopia as a continual process. 

The parabolas of Robinson’s terraforming narrative connect scientific 
ideas and their practical implications to metaphors for social and political 
philosophies that model an ecological approach to habitation, thus 
working in environmentally transformative ways to critique the limits 
of contemporary society’s economic, political and social institutions. 
Investment in dynamic utopias finds in the motif of terraforming as 
a life-support system a figure that embodies ideas of exaptation, junk, 
cybernetics, and open feedback mechanisms, and is emblematic of the 
psychic and social interventions of human communities upon their 
environments. The Mars trilogy engages in ideas of bootstrapping as an 
iterative, co-adaptive learning process, not just for the colonists of the 
text, but for contemporary (w)readers of sf, whose vacillation between 
literal and metaphorical readings of the narrative creates a feedback 
loop that generates new perspectives on nature and society that cannot 
be reduced to the initial sf motifs underpinning the narrative. The 
exaptation of the sf compost library is thus a process that, like Attebery’s 
parabolas of sf, generates new and creative ways of exploring ecologically 
oriented modes of habitation. 


Conclusion 


Narratives in the terraforming tradition contribute to a polyphony of 
worldviews about society and its ideal relationship to its environment 
and to nature. Landscaping processes act as interfaces for this preoccu- 
pation with society and with the relationship between the human and 
non-human. The pastoral, utopian discourse, ecology and environmen- 
talism, along with elements of the sf megatext, have fed into the structure 
of terraforming narratives and shaped their thematic engagements. The 
megatext that the terraforming tradition constructs is Bakhtinian in its 
propensity to interrelate multiple texts and voices within the textual 
space of the terraformed world. The process of world-building that 
the terraforming narrative enacts provides a forum for philosophical, 
socio-cultural and political enquiry that is ecological in character. 
Drawing from the insights of James Lovelock’s Gaia hypothesis since 
the 1980s, terraforming has become a primary motif for environmental 
and ecological thought in sf discourse. At the level of discourse, these 
stories re-use narrative elements and tropes developed by earlier texts, 
sometimes recycling these elements but also transforming them into 
new engagements with contemporary social and ecological anxieties. 
This book has shown how the development of the idea of terraforming 
first arose within sf discourse before influencing scientific speculation 
about the future and environmental philosophical thought during 
a period of anxiety about climate change. This influence generated 
a feedback loop between sf, science and environmental philosophy, 
which helped shape the development of a narrative that could provide 
fertile ground for engagement with contemporary environmental 
concerns. Chapter one demonstrates how the first terraforming and 
proto-Gaian narratives can be read against environmental philosophical 
themes such as landscaping and establishes the relationship between 
nature’s otherness and the representation of alien environments and 
organisms in sf. Chapter two analyses the influence of the American 
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pastoral in the terraforming narratives of the 1950s boom and draws 
connections between landscaping processes, Bakhtin’s chronotope and 
the sf megatext. Chapter three explores the influence of the burgeoning 
environmental movement on the development of representations of 
terraforming in the period 1960-1970, while chapter four considers 
how terraforming was consolidated and grew more sophisticated in its 
representation in the works of the 1980s. The last chapter is focused 
on an analysis of Kim Stanley Robinson’s acclaimed Mars trilogy and 
the major trends in the development of the terraforming narrative in 
the 1990s. To conclude, this section considers some of the terraforming 
narratives that were published after Robinson’s Green Mars in order to 
demonstrate how the motif continues to offer resources for ecological 
and socio-political thought. 

Terraforming narratives are preoccupied with the problem of creating 
a new human history that can escape, resolve or transcend the failures 
of the past. Perhaps inspired by the success of Robinson’s Mars trilogy, 
but certainly by the increasing global attention that climate change 
received, many terraforming stories were published during the period 
of the 1990s—2000s. Brian Aldiss and Roger Penrose’s White Mars (1999) 
engages in dialogue with Robinson’s Mars trilogy. Drawing on the 
utopianism of Ecotopia (1978 [1975]) and The Greening of Mars (1984), 
White Mars advocates a non-interventionist model of engagement with 
the solar system that is grounded in the intrinsic value of non-human 
nature. Like Allaby and Lovelock’s Greening, White Mars is a collaboration 
between an sf writer and a scientist, thus underlining the importance of 
science as an essential element informing the sf imagination of landscape. 
Although an important text because of its explicit engagement with 
others in the terraforming tradition and for its philosophic and scientific 
debate over issues of environmental ethics, it has had comparatively little 
impact on other terraforming narratives. 

Jack Williamson returned to terraforming with five short stories and 
novelettes comprising the novel Terraforming Earth (2003 [2001]), which 
continues the trend towards reflection on the future planetary changes 
that the planet might undergo. Williamson’s narrators are clones created 
by an automated process at a lunar base intended as a sanctuary in case 
of catastrophe on Earth. These narrators allow Williamson to explore 
changes to Earth in several distinct periods of time, each separated at 
the geological scale. Echoing his earlier short story ‘Collision Orbit’ (2004 
[1942]) — in which ‘terraform’ was first coined — an impactor threatens 
Earth before the base can be completely prepared and a suitable staff 
organised. An ad hoc group is hastily assembled to ensure that genetic 
material and appropriate information can be supplied to the future 
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clones, who slowly repopulate the Earth and who stand as witnesses 
to a future history inhabited by strange creatures and colonising aliens. 
The overall thrust of these linked stories emphasises the plasticity of 
Earth’s topography while illustrating the continuity and differences that 
underlie human societies. The stories explore the conflicts that alien 
and human groups continually struggle with over the course of their 
histories. Like Earth’s topography, these civilisations are malleable and 
demonstrate a wide range of variation. 

A group of short stories and novelettes published at this time further 
illustrates the tendency for the terraforming narratives of this period to 
turn towards a consideration of Earth and its history. Joe Haldeman’s 
‘For White Hill’ (2001 [1995]) is set on a far-future Earth devastated 
in the ‘Extermination,’ during which the alien Fwndyri unleashed 
their nanophages, intelligent nanomachines programmed to deconstruct 
human DNA and later reprogrammed to sterilise all life on Earth. A 
Council of Worlds headquartered on Earth is formed in response and 
several people, the narrator and the eponymous White Hill, for instance, 
are “bred” for immunity to the nanophages’ (Haldeman, 2001, 246). 
The story centres on a competition to commemorate the conflict and 
devastation of Earth, the competitors of which are selected artists from 
around the galaxy: ‘[b]efore they reterraformed the Earth, though, they 
wanted to isolate an area, a “park of memory,” as a reminder of the 
Sterilization and these centuries of waste, and brought artists from every 
world to interpret, inside the park, what they had seen here’ (Haldeman, 
2001, 250-51). Among other monuments of Earth’s history, the artists 
tour the Grand Canyon and Chicago, the Pyramids of Giza and Rome 
for inspiration. During the tour they receive word that the competition 
has been profoundly changed: ‘[s}jomehow the Fwndyri have found a 
way to make its [the sun’s] luminosity increase’ (Haldeman, 2001, 260): 
they have found a way to accelerate the aging process of the sun, thus 
resuming hostilities with Earth. 

Memory is central to this story. The narrator begins by stating, ‘I 
am writing this memoir in the language of England, an ancient land 
of Earth, whose tales and songs White Hill valued’ (Haldeman, 2001, 
245). White Hill tells the narrator that she did not tour the domes 
for inspiration for her piece because ‘[a]ll the story’s here, anywhere. 
It isn’t really about history or culture’ (247). Petrosian, White Hill’s 
native language, possesses a palindromic mood (an inflection of verbs 
that facilitates the structuring of sentences as palindromes) that 
allows statements such as ‘[d]Jreams feed art and art feeds dreams’ to 
be conveyed by three words — although translating these statements 
into English makes their meaning uncertain (247). This awareness of 
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language, of the memories of monuments and of the land itself, is 
woven into White Hill’s philosophy: 


The reality is that it is all one to them. What makes Seldenians so 
alien is that their need for balance in life dissolves hierarchy: this 
piece of art is valuable, and so is this orgasm, and so is this crumb 
of bread. The bread crumb connects to the artwork through the 
artist’s metabolism, which connects to orgasm. Then through a fluid 
and automatic mixture of logic, metaphor, and rhetoric, the bread 
crumb links to soil, sunlight, nuclear fusion, the beginning and 
end of the universe. Any intelligent person can map out chains like 
that, but to White Hill it was automatic, drilled into her with her 
first nouns and verbs: Everything is important. Nothing matters. 
Change the world but stay relaxed. (Haldeman, 2001, 266) 


This ecological vision offers an alternative way of ordering the world. 
Art, sex and food - all three retain their distinctions, but their value 
is levelled as the relationships between them and other entities are 
foregrounded. The narrator continues to reflect on the English language 
throughout the narrative, noting that ‘England’s versatile language, like 
mine and hers, is strangely hobbled by having the one word, love, 
stand for such a multiplicity of feelings’ and that ‘[p]erhaps that lack 
reveals a truth, that no one love is like any other’ (Haldeman, 2001, 
265). Experience is larger than the capacity for language to record, 
and memory suffers from the problem of satisfactory representation. 
The narrator’s memoir, and the theme of art itself, offers a potential 
avenue for representing this ecological vision that the reader is implicitly 
asked to judge: does his record do justice to White Hill’s memory and 
the narrator’s emotional investment in Earth over the course of the 
events of the story? 

The problem of creating artistic monuments as a way to commemorate 
history is captured by the aesthetic division between the artists after 
they receive news of the resumption of conflict with the Fwndyri: 


We had divided into two groups, and jokingly but seriously referred 
to one another as ‘originalists’ and ‘realists.’ We originalists 
were continuing our projects on the basis of the charter’s rules: 
a memorial to the tragedy and its aftermath, a stark sterile 
reminder in the midst of life. The realists took into account new 
developments, including the fact that there would probably never 
be any ‘midst of life’ and, possibly, no audience, after thirty years. 
(Haldeman, 2001, 267) 
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White Hill claims both sides; the narrator is an originalist. As an 
empathic therapist and practitioner of ‘jaturnary,’ White Hill is able to 
share in and to connect other conscious minds (Haldeman, 2001, 252). 
She decides to submerge her ego to join the thousand inhabitants of Earth 
in a potentially thousand-year cryogenic sleep aboard a spaceship that 
will allow them to escape the devastation of the planet. The narrator’s 
memoir is a monument raised to her name. It is to be translated into as 
close a universal language as Earth’s xenobiologists can contrive, cast in 
a material that will outlast the centuries and appended to a document 
recording the sum of Terran knowledge: ‘a standard book that starts out 
with basic mathematical principles, in dots and squares and triangles, 
and moves from that into physics, chemistry, biology. Can you go from 
biology to the human heart? I have to hope so. If this is read by alien 
eyes, long after the last human breath is stilled, I hope it’s not utter 
gibberish’ (Haldeman, 2001, 275). This uncertainty emphasises the 
transience of language and memory and casts a critical eye over the 
monuments that are experienced during the tour. Earth in its present 
state is one such monument, prompting White Hill to exclaim that ‘[t] 
his is too big and terrible a thing. I feel like an interloper. They’ve lived 
through centuries of this, and now they want us to explain it to them?’ 
(Haldeman, 2001, 254). 

From an environmental philosophical perspective, this story is a 
tour de force of landscaping. The way humankind copes with both global 
and private disaster is through an art that wrestles with the status of 
landscape and memory. Descriptions of the natural landscape function 
as monuments to humankind: ‘[t]he first stop [on the tour] that was 
interesting was the Grand Canyon, a natural wonder whose desolate 
beauty was unaffected by the Sterilization’ (Haldeman, 2001, 257). ‘For 
White Hill’ landscapes space in terms of its relationship to a human 
past. That the Grand Canyon is unaffected by the Sterilization points to 
the autonomous existence of a space that exceeds the human capacity 
to landscape, and yet the context in which the artists experience this 
space introduces an aesthetic of loss and desolation. The natural beauty 
of the Grand Canyon and its independence from the affairs of sentient 
beings demonstrates aspects of the Asymmetry Thesis. Description of 
Chicago mentions its ‘[a]reas of stunning imaginative brilliance next to 
jury-rigged junk. And everywhere bones, the skeletons of ten million 
people, lying where they fell’ (257). The story’s use of the dying Earth 
narrative alongside the terraforming motif generates nostalgia for a 
natural and cultural past that has been severed through conflict from 
the present of the story. 

Robert Reed’s ‘A Place With Shade’ (2001 [1995]) and ‘A History of 
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Terraforming’ (2010) exemplify this connection between terraforming 
and reflection on the history of adaptations to Earth. The narrator of 
‘A Place With Shade’ frames terraforming as an extension of the desire 
to transform the immediate environment, compelling the historical 
development of increasingly complex technologies. One passage connects 
humankind’s history of altering and remaking physical space, of building 
and dwelling on Earth, to the sophisticated process of industrial and 
biological terraforming: 


Terraforming is an ancient profession. 


Making your world more habitable began on the Earth itself, 
with the first dancing fire that warmed its builder’s cave; and 
everything since — every green world and asteroid and comet — is 
an enlargement on that first cozy cave. A hotter fusion fire brings 
heat and light, and benign organisms roam inside standardized 
biomes. For two hundred and ten centuries humans have expanded 
the Realm, mastering the tricks to bring life to a nearly dead 
universe. The frontier is an expanding sphere more than twenty 
light-years in radius — a great peaceful firestorm of life — and to 
date only one other living world has been discovered. Pitcairn. 
Alien and violent, and gorgeous. And the basic inspiration for the 
recent New Traditionalist movement. Pitcairn showed us how bland 
and domesticated our homes had become, riddled with cliches, 
every world essentially like every other world. Sad, sad, sad. (Reed, 
2001, 199) 


Terraforming is seen as an extension of humankind’s attempt to make 
of Earth a suitable human habitation. The bringing of life to a dead 
universe ultimately results in a superficial existence in which people’s 
lives have been progressively shorn of physical obstacles and challenges to 
overcome. These challenges are directly connected to a sublime aesthetic 
principle informed by experience with an alien nature’s otherness. 

In this story, Locum’s pupil Ula sabotages the designed world that 
he has been contracted to create on her father’s (Provo Lei’s) planet. 
Lei disapproves of Locum’s profession, considering it ‘pretentious and 
wasteful, this business of building cruel places’ (Reed, 2001, 193). 
Ula’s earlier experiments caused the ecological collapse of the planet’s 
original Beringan ecology, which at the time of Locum’s visit resembled 
‘an inspired apartment complex, lovely in every superficial way’ (Reed, 
2001, 195). The organisms that Ula introduces to this sanitised and 
calibrated world are a reminder of the otherness of nature and the 
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value judgements that result in the exclusion of specific organisms 
from this world. In an extension of this environmental ethic to human 
concerns, Lei tells Locum of Ula’s history of neglect and abuse before 
he adopted her. ‘A Place With Shade’ suggests that human injustice and 
the exclusion of elements of nature stem from a disavowal of history. 
The question of an environmental ethic directed towards microbiological 
life is indebted to the influence of the 1960s environmental movement 
and to sf’s longstanding engagement with the idea of nature, in both 
its cosmological and its biological senses. 

Locum subscribes to the New Traditionalist (NT) movement, which 
seeks ‘to regain the honesty of the original Earth. Hard winters. 
Droughts. Violent predation. Vibrant chaos’ (Reed, 2001, 197). Another 
NT principle is that ‘[t]he fit survive. We build worlds with too much 
diversity, knowing that some of our creations are temporary. And 
unworthy’ (200). One NT motto is the classic statement ‘[r]ed of tooth 
and claw,’ which alludes to the Hobbesian view of evolution as violent 
competition (205). What makes the original Earth special is the ‘three 
billion years of natural selection, amoral and frequently shortsighted 

. and wondrous in its beauty, power, and scope ... and how we in 
the Realm had perfected a stupefying version of that wonder, a million 
worlds guaranteed to be safe and comfortable for the trillions of souls 
clinging to them’ (205). Locum dislikes the trend of terraforming 
worlds for ease of living as much as Lei dislikes Locum’s NT ethic. 
Ula, however, is disappointed with Locum’s beliefs and goes further, 
claiming that ‘Nature is so much more cruel and honest than you'd 
ever be’ (206). 

Ula tells Locum of an incident in which she re-enacted the ecological 
collapse through freezing of the original deep sea vent communities on 
Lei’s world, where she froze herself along with one such community 
that she had re-established. Locum can only explain this behaviour 
as a way for her to ‘know how if felt’ (Reed, 2001, 209) for a species 
to undergo ecological collapse. Ula asks Locum, ‘[h]ow do you think 
it would feel? Your world is thrown free of your sun, growing cold 
and freezing over ... nothing you can do about it ... and how would 
you feel...?’ (207), but Locum is unsympathetic because only bacteria 
perished, ‘[nJothing sentient’ (208). Her recollection of this affective 
response towards non-sentient life shows a respect for all life that 
is unusual in earlier terraforming narratives, which tend to concern 
themselves with the preservation of sentient alien life. She relates a 
childhood story involving a visit to a new mine where evidence of the 
original ecology is preserved as ‘striations ... how layers of bacteria had 
grown, by the trillion ... outnumbering the human race,’ causing her 
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to cry ‘[b]ecause they had died’ (208). This evocative response is laden 
with guilt over humankind’s assumption of superiority over ‘lesser’ 
organisms and represents a significant extension of moral awareness to 
organisms usually excluded from such ethical concern. 

The notion of landscaping as both an intellectual and a physical 
process is explicitly related to the concept of the scientific model and 
simulation: 


Terraformers build their worlds at least twice. 


The first time it is a model, a series of assumptions and hard 
numbers inside the best computers; and the second time it is 
wood and flesh, false sunlight and honest sound. And that second 
incarnation is never the same as the model. It’s an eternal lesson 
learned by every terraformer, and by every other person working 
with complexity. 


Models fail. 
Reality conspires. (Reed, 2001, 204) 


The gap between the ideal and the manifest substrates the status of 
terraformed worlds as models. Within this creative space multiple 
ideals converge and struggle with one another. As expectation cedes to 
experience, the complexity of nature resists control and alteration. The 
terraformed world is related to the inner world of the human mind: ‘[m] 
inds are secretive. And subtle. And molding them is never so easy and 
clear as the molding of mere worlds, I think’ (Reed, 2001, 204). Locum 
remembers an incident at the academy on the day of his graduation: 
an aged teacher asks him ‘[w]here do these worlds we build actually 
live?’ Her answer is that they reside ‘[iJn our minds [...] That’s the 
only place they can live for us, because where else can we live?’ (207). 
These passages reflect a divorce between internal and external worlds; 
terraforming attempts to make manifest a clash of ideals that seek both 
intellectual and physical resolution. 

Like Williamson’s Terraforming Earth, ‘A History of Terraforming’ 
mobilises vast sweeps of time to explore the relationship between 
changes to society and the continuity of human nature. This story 
dramatises the slow struggle towards a sense of belonging and habitation 
and features life-extending technologies that allow the narrator to 
focus on the influence of a pivotal individual’s life over the course of 
humankind’s expansion throughout the galaxy. The elite-driven shaping 
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of history and the relationship between leaders and followers are central 
themes, while the past and future are essential to the way individuals 
approach nature and society. When alternative views of the past are 
dialogised, the past and future begin to reciprocally shape each other. 
Knowledge of the past, while not sufficient for an environmental and 
egalitarian view of others, is a necessary condition for developing an 
appropriately scaled view of human relationships to the universe. 

‘A History of Terraforming’ features six episodes from the life of the 
last of the first ‘atums,’ a name borrowed from Egyptian mythology 
referring to the ‘god whose task it was to finish the unfinished worlds’ 
(Reed, 2010, 81). Examples of pantropy occur alongside terraforming, 
illustrating the close connection between the two motifs, which for 
reasons of space, this book has not been able to explore in detail. Human 
bodily modifications in this story include life-extending technologies, the 
miniaturisation of bodies, the substitution of crystalline structures for 
organic minds and a communal databank for the storage of memories. 
Simon remembers how, when he was a child, how the Martian 
community’s hope for a safe Mars drove the desire to terraform, a 
motive grounded in an internalisation of Keekok Lee’s Asymmetry 
Thesis and which ultimately leads to a view of terraforming as a battle 
against nature. Two collapses of the Martian ecology confirm the early 
atums’ distrust of organic solutions and their preference for techno- 
logical solutions that seemingly offer surer control of the environment. 
Simon, in his later role as chief atum, follows another philosophy that 
embraces life as offering the most sustainable structure for terraforming. 
He couples this to an acceptance of local-scale ecological failures as 
an expression of this life. After a period of galactic warfare, Simon 
confronts Naomi, a colleague formerly engaged in a genocidal struggle 
to ensure that events conform to her vision of suitable finished worlds. 
This episode leads to Simon’s execution of Naomi for war crimes, thus 
affirming his rejection of the mastery of nature and of societies that his 
conventionally brilliant and successful colleague extols. 

Acceptance of the uncertainty that life represents is prefigured by 
Simon’s childhood entanglement in a debate over terraforming Mars. 
Like Clayborne in Robinson’s Mars trilogy, Lily works to preserve the 
original ecology of Mars. Unlike in Mars, microbial life is proven to exist 
on the planet and some of the community’s members are involved in 
a preservationist project to collect samples for the ‘Zoo,’ a repository 
of Martian micro-organisms. Simon views this preservation as ‘sad,’ 
arguing that ‘Life should be busy’ (Reed, 2010, 88). At the zenith of his 
career he enacts a plan to protect extra-galactic planets from terrafor- 
mation by a group of atums who had abandoned the galactic society 
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early in Simon’s career, thus ensuring the preservation of indigenous 
life in those environments. 

Simon’s stance towards extra-galactic terraforming is built on the 
idea that people should look towards the quality of their lives within 
their present environments: ‘[w]e will embark as soon as we can trust 
our nature and our institutions not to use this migration as an excuse 
for easy growth and return voyages of conquest [...]|. When we have 
become adults, finally mature and responsible on all occasions’ (Reed, 
2010, 106). This story declaims against power, celebrates life and asks 
that humankind mature without losing a sense of wonder towards the 
universe; in an echo of Laurence Manning’s ‘The Living Galaxy,’ Simon 
asserts that ‘we will not leave this little realm of ours until we are 
children again. Wide-eyed, enthralled children who know what they 
have in their hands and hold it with all the care they possess’ (106). 
Simon stands as witness to the struggle that accompanies humankind’s 
colonisation of the galaxy. In his climactic speech, he attempts to leave 
a legacy of wonder and restraint for the civilisations of the future. 

Linda Nagata’s ‘Goddesses’ (2011 [2000]) exemplifies the increased 
interest in geoengineering themes in the terraforming narratives of this 
period. ‘Goddesses’ is told from the perspectives of three people involved 
in the remediation projects of two corporations, Global Shear in Four 
Villages, India, and Green Stomp in America, allowing the narrative to 
map themes across geopolitical boundaries. The narrative questions and 
attempts to break down assumptions, a principle that Cody of Green 
Stomp connects to environmental rejuvenation in a manner that echoes 
Ursula K. Le Guin’s use of the wall motif in The Dispossessed: ‘[k]icking 
apart toxic “non-biodegradable” molecules was a physical thrill. In her 
mind, it was the same as kicking down the mental walls that fenced 
people in’ (Nagata, 2011, 244-45). One of the walls that the narrative 
attempts to address ‘said [that] technology must eventually lead to 
apocalypse, whether through war, engineered disease, overpopulation 
or pollution’ (245). ‘Goddesses’ is holist in its consideration of the role 
that corporations should play in addressing issues of health, conflict 
and responsibility, while it also weighs the impact of traditional socio- 
cultural views directing public concern. Global Shear and Green Stomp 
are involved in bioremediation, which attempts to tackle the problem 
of environmental degradation through the socio-economic restructuring 
of society alongside the physical management of the environment via 
ecopoietic means. Cody is motivated by a personal history of chemical 
poisoning that seems to have left her barren, a legacy of corporations 
with irresponsible policies for chemical disposal. Michael of Global Shear 
thinks that ‘Four Villages was a microcosm of the world and it faced 
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formidable problems — poverty, overpopulation, illiteracy, environmental 
degradation, and perhaps worst of all, the poison of old ideas — but 
none of these challenges was insurmountable’ (335). ‘Goddesses’ clearly 
marks its structural similarity to the modelling aspect of the terraformed 
world and relates physical poisons to ‘the poison of old ideas.’ 

Debate in ‘Goddesses’ is spatialised; its structure maps ideas across 
several domains and contexts. Audio-visual technologies work to foster 
collaborations between individuals in various continents, thus widening 
the field of experience available to those with access to these networks. 
Fundamentalism is critiqued for its inhibition of appropriate adaptations 
to new social environments, changes that can be traced back to 
alterations in society’s physical environment. Gharia in India and Cody 
in America are juxtaposed as examples of two types of fundamentalism: 
‘Tb]oth of them had let antique expectations twist the balance of their 
lives’ (Nagata, 2011, 323). Cody’s inability to adapt her expectation of 
a future with daughters motivates her divorce from Michael, while the 
decreasing population of females in Four Villages prompts Gharia to 
blackmail Michael with the intention of possessing through marriage 
the final viewpoint character of the narrative, the abused widow Rajban. 
Michael’s superior questions his aid to Rajban, arguing that harbouring 
a widow breaches traditional etiquette and sows distrust amongst the 
population. Michael, however, realises that it is with the marginalised 
women of Four Villages that he should be building trust. In response to 
his manager’s reminder that ‘[y]Jou are there to grow an economy, not 
to rescue damsels in distress,’ Michael argues that ‘[dJamsels are part 
of the economy, Karen. Everyone matters and you know it. The more 
inclusive the system is, the more we all benefit’ (335). This economic 
perspective bridges physical and social parameters to address the limits 
of corporate social responsibility. 

‘Goddesses’ is a story about ideas, but also about the power of the 
idea, which is likened to a form of magic. Rajban’s personal history is 
testimony to the mistreatment of women in society, but her narrative 
trajectory illustrates how the seed of an idea can take root and grow, 
promising to open spaces where this mistreatment can be contested. 
Michael’s own experience mirrors Rajban’s change of consciousness; 
their interaction begins a process of mutual education and adaptation 
to new social contexts. Rajban’s exposure to the ideas of an all-female 
group who support each other in business ventures funded by the 
Southern Banking Alliance culminates first in capitulation to the 
demands of her husband’s family, and then in rebellion against the 
abuse and the expectations that she is demanded to meet. An ecological 
image is emblematic of the growth of Rajban’s rebellion and establishes 
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a new position for her with regard to her moral environment: ‘[h]er 
fists clenched as the seed sprouted in a burst of growth, rooting deep 
down in her gut and flowering in her brain, thriving on the magic soil 
of new ideas’ (Nagata, 2011, 321). As a gardener able to conjure ‘[llife 
from lifelessness,’ an ability that Rajban thinks of as ‘magic ha[ving] 
flowed into the soil,’ she connects this emblem for the power of ideas to 
take root, grow and change social environments to the physical process 
of tending a garden (262). This magic is given sf credibility when it 
is discovered that her only possession, a pouch of dirt, is ‘a natural 
bioremediation culture, a community of microorganisms fine-tuned for 
the pollutants particular to the soil around Four Villages,’ a discovery 
rooted in history and indigenous knowledge that offers Rajban economic 
independence (333). Terraforming symbolises this interdependence 
between the idea and its power to change the world. 

Emphasis on the past, salient during this period, reflects on a history 
of climate change, planetary adaptation and the building of societies and 
civilisations, but also meta-textually on the history of terraforming in sf, 
a notion that Reed’s ‘A History of Terraforming’ makes especially clear 
in its re-use of motifs and ideas from other terraforming stories. These 
stories reflect elegiacally on colonisation, but dwell on the theme in a 
more troubled way: the legacy left by other terraforming stories is one 
that questions and struggles ambivalently with the idea of planetary and 
societal adaptation. They are less sure of the outcome of terraforming 
and anxious about the relationship between the treatment of nature and 
society. As ‘Goddesses’ shows, a history of environmental degradation 
from an era of industrial contamination is now firmly integrated into 
the terraforming megatext. However far sf narratives of terraforming 
might range, these stories show in microcosm that the tradition comes 
full circle to reflect back on contemporary Earthbound concerns. 

James Cameron’s Avatar (2009) introduces to a popular audience 
themes and images central to the terraforming tradition. It revitalises 
tropes developed in the sf discourse of the 1960s—1970s and frames 
these countercultural voices in the context of a society that perceives 
environmental threat in terms of risk, global warming and climate 
change. Sf discourse acts as a cultural repository; Avatar’s narrative is an 
excavation and re-presentation of tropes developed within the written sf 
tradition. Avatar can not only help to illuminate aspects of terraforming 
and the Gaia hypothesis, but may prime new audiences to the relevance 
of earlier narratives to contemporary ecological concerns. Using Avatar 
as a thematic reference for considering the contribution of earlier sf 
in shaping this tradition makes salient the dialogical aspect of the sf 
megatext and illuminates the contours of the wider sf tradition from 
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which various themes are appropriated and cinematically re-deployed 
and thus transformed in new contexts. 

Avatar dramatises the conflict between an interplanetary mining 
corporation and the indigenous alien Na’vi living on the moon Pandora. 
Set in the year 2154, the narrative follows Sully’s experiences as a 
paraplegic mercenary who accepts an invitation from the Company 
to take his deceased twin brother’s place on the Avatar project. 
Avatars are expensive constructs modelled on Na’vi physiology; their 
neurological structure is mapped against a human controller’s, thus 
allowing the remote control of these bodies. By inhabiting the body 
of his Avatar, Sully is able to move freely on the surface of Pandora, 
immune to atmospheric toxins and freed from the physical limitations 
he experiences in his human body. The scientific team employs Avatars 
to aid in the exploration and research of Pandora and its ecology and 
to interact with the Na’vi. Peaceful relations are complicated when 
Colonel Quaritch offers Sully an expensive regenerative treatment for 
his paraplegia. In return, Quaritch demands military intelligence on 
the Na'vi for the Company’s efforts to displace them and gain access 
to deposits of the coveted mineral ‘unobtainium’ that lie beneath the 
Na'vi settlement Hometree. 

James Cameron has acknowledged the cinematic influence on Avatar 
of such films as At Play in the Fields of the Lord, Dances With Wolves and 
The Emerald Forest, explaining that ‘I just gathered all this stuff in and 
then [...] looked at it through the lens of science fiction’ (see Boucher, 
2009). Cameron also acknowledges a debt to sf literature when he notes 
that ‘[the idea for Avatar] came from all the science-fiction books I read 
when I was a kid and it just gestated over time’ (see Hiscock, 2009). In 
the tradition of H. Rider Haggard’s Allan Quatermain (1885-1927) and 
Edgar Rice Burroughs’s Barsoom series (1912-1964), Cameron calls Avatar 
‘an old-fashioned jungle adventure with an environmental conscience. 
It aspires to a mythic level of storytelling’ (see Rampton, 2009). Other 
commentators have noted strong similarities to other works of sf 
literature, including Poul Anderson’s short story ‘Call Me Joe’ (1989 
[1957]), in which a paraplegic scientist employs technology operating on 
the basis of telepathy to inhabit the body of a five-foot slate-blue centaur- 
like creature designed for the purpose of colonising Jupiter (Westfahl, 
2009). Anderson’s novel The Avatar (1978) is also of peripheral interest 
for its title and use of the avatar motif, its vignettes focalised through 
animal and plant perspectives and its exploration of nature at ecological 
and cosmological scales. 

Cameron explains that in Avatar ‘[w]e’re telling the story of what 
happens when a technologically superior culture comes into a place with 
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a technologically inferior indigenous culture and there are resources 
there that they want.’ This colonial narrative is set against what Cameron 
explains is ‘a love story about an awakening of perception through the 
other person’ (see Hiscock, 2009). This statement highlights the two main 
narrative threads of Avatar. The first is the colonial acquisition of new 
territory seen only as a repository of resources, which is concomitant 
with the displacement of indigenous cultures. The second trajectory 
involves a dramatisation of Sully’s change of perspective towards the 
external world. This change is directly initiated by an affective response 
towards an environment conceived of as ‘whole’ and ‘connected,’ 
elements of a belief system based upon the Na’vi's spiritual understanding 
of an entity they call Eywa. Avatar combines a critique of imperial coloni- 
sation and exploitation with the portrayal of an alternative complex of 
religio-spiritual and affective perspectives and attitudes towards nature. 

Avatar opens with a dream of flying, which is eventually fulfilled 
when Sully passes his initiation test by taming a dragon-like Ikran and 
later a Toruk, a legendary feat accomplished by only five Na’vi. According 
to Na’vi myth, this act legitimises his position as leader, granting him 
the respect necessary to unite them and lead them to war against the 
colonists. Much criticism has been levelled against this theme because 
of its perpetuation of the assumption that victims of colonial oppression 
can only be delivered from such exploitation by one of the colonisers. 
Vera and Gordon suggest that ‘[t]his movie is supposedly set on the 
distant planet Pandora, but it really takes place close to home, for it opens 
up the Pandora's box of the American racial unconscious.’ They argue that 
in Avatar ‘[t]he racial masquerade is another fantasy solution to white 
guilt in which the white hero crosses over and pretends to be black 
or native American’ (Vera and Gordon, 2009). This reading addresses 
guilt as a response to the historical exploitation of cultures and nature. 
Like the dreamer gods of Le Guin’s The Word for World Is Forest, Avatar 
presents the spectator with tendencies that are implicit in American 
culture. Avatar’s generic influences enter into dialogue with the film to 
offer the viewer a vantage from which to question the politics of its use 
of religio-spiritual themes and the relationship to nature they express. 

Na'vi spiritualism centres around a being they call Eywa. Dr Norm 
Spellman explains to Jake, ‘[w]ho’s Eywa? Only their deity. Their 
goddess made up of all living things. Everything they know.’ Na'vi 
belief in the Great Mother figure Eywa draws from the quasi-pantheistic 
popularisations of Lovelock’s Gaia hypothesis, an intersection between 
Gaia and terraforming that has one of its roots in the environmental 
politics of the 1960s. Grace Augustine, the leading colonial scientist, 
draws from the scientific basis of Lovelock’s hypothesis to explain the 
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Na’vi’s connection to their forest environment. This blend of mysticism 
and science is characteristic of treatments of the living world motif and 
of Lovelock’s early discussion of Gaia. The appearance of floating seeds 
from the Tree of Souls, what the Na'vi Neytiri explains are ‘[s]eeds of 
the sacred tree. Very pure spirits,’ stops her from killing Sully at first 
sight and compels her to bring him to Hometree, the village of the 
Omaticayan clan of Na'vi. Neytiri interprets the appearance of these 
seeds as a sign from Eywa. Later, she tells Sully, ‘[o]ur Great Mother 
does not take sides, Jake. She protects only the balance of life.’ Images 
of a Great Mother protecting the ‘balance of life’ draw from a pseudo- 
pantheistic vision of energy continuously flowing through discrete bodies 
of organic life. During the sequence in which Neytiri teaches Sully to 
behave and think as a Na’vi, he records in his video diary that Neytiri 
is ‘always going on about the flow of energy, the spirits of animals,’ and 
that ‘I’m trying to understand this deep connection the people have to 
the forest. She talks about a network of energy that flows through all 
living things. She says all energy is only borrowed, and one day you 
have to give it back’. 

The polarisation of the Na’vi and the Company in Avatar is a variant 
of a mythic archetype, one that sets the Na’vi’s ecological spirituality 
against the Company’s narrow, ‘rationalist’ instrumental view of nature. 
The colonists view the Na’vi as technologically primitive and irrational 
and interpret these characteristics as the source of their resistance to the 
mining operation. Grace contests this view and presents the scientific 
basis for the Na’vi worship of Eywa: 


What we think we know is that there’s some kind of electro- 
chemical communication between the roots of the trees, like the 
synapses between neurons. And each tree has ten to the fourth 
connections to the trees around it. And there are ten to the twelfth 
trees on Pandora. 


It’s more connections than the human brain. Get it? It’s a network. 
It’s a global network and the Na’vi can access it, they can upload and 
download data. Memories at sites like the one you just destroyed. 


The site Grace refers to is the ‘Tree of Voices,’ under which the Na’vi dead 
are buried and their memories absorbed into the wider Gaian system. 
This description is joined to the language of computing and networks, 
which separates it from the organic-spiritual epistemology by which 
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this trope was rendered in the 1960s-1970s. The bond through which 
the Na’vi trade information resembles a braid falling from the back of 
their heads; through this braid they are able to connect to other life 
forms. This image echoes that of the plugs in The Matrix (1999) and blurs 
the boundary between ideas of nature and technology. Such crossings 
between organic and technological discourse are already implicit in 
earlier Gaian images. Avatar’s portrayal of nature spirituality draws from 
the language of sf literature and operates as a compilation of ecologic 
sf traditions that have gained wider currency in a culture that, since 
the 1980s, has been developing ways of relating to nature in response 
to the threat of global climate change. 


Coda 


Terraforming has continued to infiltrate scientific understanding of 
environmental change on Earth since 2000. The real-world example of 
geoengineering embodied by Ascension Island in the Atlantic, where 
Charles Darwin and Joseph Hooker began a project in 1850 to transform 
the arid volcanic island into its present-day forested environment, has 
been acknowledged as an important example of directed environmental 
change and a premonition of terraforming (Falcon-Lang, 2010). In 
2012, the three-part BBC documentary How to Grow a Planet drew on 
terraforming and Gaian themes to frame its discussion of the evolution 
of Earth’s planetary environment. This book has raised the relationship 
between science and sf on many occasions, but the motif of terraforming 
offers the potential for a detailed analysis of the feedback between these 
two areas of discourse and of the language used to communicate science 
to the wider public. 

Along with the anthology Worldmakers: Sf Adventures in Terraforming 
(2001), Gardner Dozois has edited a companion volume dealing with 
post and transhumanism: Supermen: Tales of the Posthuman Future (2002). 
This book has acknowledged the relationship between terraforming 
and pantropy and has to some extent considered its importance, but 
a closer examination of the significance of bodily adaptation and 
planetary colonisation, along with themes relevant to human-animal 
studies, would suitably address an area necessarily given less emphasis 
in these pages. Analysis of works such as Joan Slonczewski’s Elysium 
sequence (1986; 1993; 2009 [1998]) and John Brunner’s Bedlam Planet 
(1982 [1968]) and The Dramaturges of Yan (1974 [1972]) would be 
central to such a study. Likewise, drawing links between terraforming 
and related sf themes that explore ecological ideas would also prove 
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profitable; relevant narratives might include ecotastrophe, natural 
disaster and dying world stories, all of which are united by the 
discourse of apocalypse. 

Terraforming has also increasingly infiltrated film and television, 
featuring as the renegade astronauts’ goal in the two-part ‘Space Race’ 
episode of Adam Reed’s Archer (2012a; 2012b), as a rumoured corporate 
agenda in Ridley Scott’s Prometheus (2012) and as a weapon of mass 
destruction in Zack Snyder’s Man of Steel (2013). Although this book 
has considered William Cameron Menzies’s Things to Come (1936) and 
Cameron’s Avatar (2009), further research into the terraforming motif 
in film and television would be illuminating. Examples of relevant texts 
include David Lynch’s Dune (1984), the Star Trek: The Next Generation 
episodes ‘Home Soil’ (1988) and ‘Family’ (1990), the movie Star Trek I: 
The Wrath of Khan (1982), Joss Whedon’s Firefly (2002-2003) series and 
the Firefly film Serenity (2005), and anime such as Keiichi Sugiyama’s 
Origin: Spirits of the Past (Gin-iro no kami no Agito, 2006). This attention 
to terraforming in other media can be extended to computer gaming: 
Lovelock consulted on the design of the simulation game SimEarth: The 
Living Planet (1990). Considering also such real-time strategy games as 
Dune II: The Building of a Dynasty (1992) and Sid Meier's Alpha Centauri 
(1999), and such 3D shooters as Red Faction (2001), there is ample 
potential for an investigation of terraforming in multiple media. 

This book has necessarily surveyed and examined only the dominant 
trends in the development of the terraforming motif. In addition to the 
many novels, short stories and poems that this book has been unable to 
examine, further study might consider the feedback between science and 
sf and attempt a more detailed analysis of the motif’s appearance in other 
textual formats, including film, television, art and games, undertakings 
that will undoubtedly uncover subtler or more localised trends that may 
yield new insight into the development of the terraforming narrative 
and its place as a master motif for contemporary environmental thought. 
Terraforming and geoengineering have infiltrated wider popular culture 
and are appearing with increasing regularity in the discourse of news 
media and the science of climate change and mitigation. Sf has greatly 
influenced the way in which climate change is imagined today, providing 
one important reason for examining the theme in sf literature. This 
attention to the mode allows us to explore the assumptions that underlie 
the way we conceive of our relationship to the spaces we inhabit, and 
our view of the future we wish to shape out of the cultural traditions 
and raw materials that surround us. As debate about geoengineering 
as a form of climate change mitigation grows increasingly important 
and some real-world experiments are attempted, it pays to explore the 
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thought that has shaped the way we view terraforming and geoengi- 
neering and their place in our cultural landscape. Our extrapolations 
of the present would gain greater power if that present were informed 
by the literary experiments that probe the values that we attach to the 
motif of terraforming within our cultures. Literature and film offers 
a repository in itself, a library of investigations into the intersections 
between science and society. In the context of our contemporary climate 
crisis, this investigation is more urgent than ever. 
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